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PREFACE 

The volume now offered to the public is the result of lifelong 
labors in the field of grammatical study. A profound conviction 
of the value of the classical languages in a course of liberal edu- 
cation and an earnest desire to aid the student in mastering the 
intricacies of the Latin tongue with as much ease and rapidity as 
is consistent with true scholarship have led to the preparation of 
the present work. The instruments of education must of course 
be readjusted from time to time to the ever-changing methods in 
school and college. Accordingly the prime object of this volume 
is to adapt the work of instruction to present methods and present 
needs. In view of the heavy demands now made on the time of 
classical teachers and students a special effort has been made to 
develop the practical side of grammar, to make it as helpful as 
possible to the teacher in the difficult task of explaining the force 
of involved constructions in Latin authors, and as helpful as pos- 
sible to the learner in his early efforts to understand and appre- 
ciate thought in the strange garb of a complicated Latin sentence. 
Simplicity and clearness, ever of paramount importance in the 
work of the class-room, have received special attention. 

Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room and a book 
of reference in study, this volume aims not only to present a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the benefit of the beginner, but also to make ade- 
quate provision for the needs of the advanced student. By 
brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology, and com- 
pactness in the arrangement of forms and topics, I have endeav- 
ored to compress within the limits of a convenient manual an 
amount of carefully selected grammatical facts which would 
otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

Syntax has received special attention. An attempt has been 
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made to exhibit as clearly as possible that remarkable system of 
laws which the genius of the Latin language has created for itself. 
Accordingly the leading principles of construction have been put 
in the form of definite rules or laws, and fully illustrated by 
carefully selected examples from Latin authors, a mode of treat- 
ment perfectly consistent with scientific accuracy, and sanctioned 
by the general experience of teachers a3 in the highest degree 
helpful to the pupil. Moreover, to secure convenience of reference 
and to give completeness and vividness to the general outline, 
these laws of the language after having been separately discussed 
are presented in a body at the close of the syntax. 

A special effort has been made to simplify and explain the 
difficult and intricate subject of the subjunctive. The ordinsay 
constructions of that mood in simple sentences and in independent 
clauses are first stated and illustrated with great fulness to give 
the pupil a clear idea of its distinctive nature and use, and thus 
to prepare him to understand the process by which the mood 
passes from these simple independent uses to the more difficult 
dependent constructions. Too often the pupil sees no connection 
between an independent and a dependent subjunctive; what he 
has learned in regard to the former is no help to an acquaintance 
with the latter, but with the method here adopted it is hoped 
that after having mastered the ordinary independent uses of the 
mood he will be able to recognize even in the most involved con- 
structions in subordinate clauses only new illustrations of prin- 
ciples with which he is already familiar. To him the subjunctive 
in a subordinate clause will be no longer a dreaded stranger, but 
an acquaintance and friend. 

The subject of Hidden Quantity has received due attention in 
this volume as in the author's earlier Latin Grammar. Indeed, 
that work is believed to be entitled to the honor of having been 
the first Latin Grammar that ever attempted to mark systemati- 
cally the hidden quantity of vowels, and to point out the means 
for determining it. 

Another consideration which has had weight in determining 
the character of this grammar is the importance of bringing the 
treatment which the practical needs of the school and college 



seem to demand into harmony with the learned results recently 
gathered by specialists in the field of historical grammar and 
linguistic study. On this point I deem myself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the cordial co5peration of three of the eminent Lat- 
inists who are engaged in the preparation of the "Historische 
Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache" now in process of publica- 
tion at Leipzig, Professor F. Stolz of the University of Innsbruck, 
Professor G. Landgraf of Munich, and Professor H. Blase of 
Giessen, authors whose works are known and read by classical 
scholars throughout the world, and whose names are identified 
with the best scholarship of the age. 

In accoi*dance with a previous arrangement the manuscript on 
Phonology, Morphology, and Etymology, when nearly ready for 
the press, was submitted to Professor Stolz with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if any part of the work was not found to be in 
full accord with the latest and best views within the range of his 
own special studies he should point it out, and suggest the best 
method of bringing the practical and the scientific views into 
harmony. By a similar arrangement the manuscript on Agree- 
ment and on the Use of Cases was submitted to Professor Land- 
graf, and that on Moods and Tenses to Professor Blase. After 
a careful examination of the several subjects submitted to their 
consideration they made written reports with such suggestions 
as their special studies warranted, and subsequently in a series of 
personal interviews I had the rare opportunity of obtaining their 
views and their advice on the various doubtful questions con- 
nected with our subject. I desire, therefore, to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of their kindness in thus freely offering me the 
priceless results of life-long labors in their several spheres. 

I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleagues 
in the University, Professors A. G. Harkness and W. C. Poland, 
who have read the proof, and given me the benefit of their accu- 
rate scholarship and large professional experience ; to Professor 
E. P. Morris of Yale University for important statistics in regard 
to Interrogative Sentences, Quod Clauses, and the Use of the 
Subjunctive in Plautus and Terence; to Dr. H. W. Hayley for 
aid in the revision of the Prosody ; to Dr. G. A. Williams of the 
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University Grammar School for the preparation of the indices, 
and to Dr. H. F. Linscott of the University of North Carolina for 
valuable suggestions on Phonology and Etymology. 

My thanks are also due to many other friends who have kindly 
favored me with their advice, especially to Dr. C. B. GofE of the 
University Grammar School, Dr. W. T. Peck of the Providence 
High School, Dr. Moses Merrill of the Boston Latin School, and 
Dr. John Tetlow of the Girls' High and Latin Schools, Boston. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to begin with a more ele- 
mentary manual in the study of Latin a school edition of this 
Grammar is published simultaneously with it. This is intended 
to meet the wants of those who do not contemplate a collegiate 
course of study ; for all others the complete work will be found 
far more helpful. 

In conclusion I desire once more to make my grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the classical teachers of the country who by their 
fidelity and skill in the use of my books have won for them such 
marked success. To their hands this work is now respectfully 
and gratefully committed. 

ALBERT HARKICESS. 
Brown University, June 8, 1898. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The Latin language derives its name from the Latlnl, the 
Latins, the ancient inhabitants of Latium in Italy. It belongs to 
ttie Indo-European family, which embraces eight groups of tongues, 
known as the Aryan, the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Italian, the Keltic, the Germanic, and the Balto-Slavic. All these 
languages have one common system of inflection, and in various 
respects strikingly resemble^ach other. They are the descendants 
of one common speech spoken by a single race of men untold cen- 
turies before the dawn of history. 

2. The Latin, the Oscan, and the Umbrian are the three leading 
members of the Italian group of this family, and the resemblance 

•between them is so great that they appear to be only different 
dialects of one common language. At the dawn of history the 
Latin was confined to the small district of Latium, while the Oscan 
was spoken in the southern part of Italy, and the Umbrian in the 
northeastern part ; but at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Latin had not only supplanted the Oscan and the Umbrian in 
Italy, but it had already become the established language of a 
large part of Southern Europe. The Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
have been preserved to us only in very scanty remains, but the 
Latin is enshrined in a rich and valuable literature extending 
over a period of several centuries. 

3. Erom the Latin has been directly derived the entire group 
of the Romance languages, of which the Italian, Erench, Spanish, 
and Portuguese are important members. The English belongs to 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 2 1 



2 PHONOLOGY 

the Grermanic branch of the Indo-European family, l)ut it is in- 
debted to the Latin for one third of its vocabulary. Hence the 
importance of a thorough knpwledge of the Latin, if we would 
understand and 'appreciate our own vernacular. 

LATIN GRAMMAR 

4. Latin grammar treats of the principles of the Latin language. 
It comprises five parts : 

I. Phonology, which treats of the letters and sounds of the 

language. 
II. Morphology, which treats of the form and inflection of 
words. 

III. Etymology, which treats of the derivation of words. 

IV. Syntax, which treats of the structure of sentences. 
V. Prosody, which treats of quantity and versification. 



PART I. — PHONOLOGY 

ALPHABET 

5. The Latin alphabet ^ is the same as the English with the 
omission of j and w, but k is seldom used, and y and z occur only 
in words of Greek origin. 

1. It originally consisted of only twenty-one letters, as c supplied the 
place of c and g ; i of i and j ; a of n and v and sometimes of y. 

2. Subsequently O, formed from C by simply changing the lower part of 
the letter, was added to the Latin alphabet, and at about the same time z 
disappeared from it. Thus the alphabet continued to consist of twenty-one 
letters until the time of Augustus, when y was introduced into it from the 
Greek and z was restored from the same source. 

3. Even in the classical period C was retained in abbreviations of proper 
names beginning with O. Thus C. stands for Oaius, and C?n. for Onaeus. 
This is a survival from the original use of C for O. 

^The Romans derived their alphabet from the Greek colony at Giimae. 
Throaghont the classical period they used in general only capital letters. 



CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS 3 

4. n and V, originally designated by the same character, are now used 
in many of the best editions, the former as a vowel, the latter aa a consonant, 
as in English. 

6. Letters are divided according to the position of the vocal 
organs at the time of utterance into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants/ and these classes are again divided into various 
subdivisions, as seen in the following : 

7. CLASSIFICATION OF LETTEBS 

Vowels 



1. Open vowel ^ a 

2. Medial vowels * e o 

3. Close vowels i y n 






Consonants 






Gattorals Palatals liinyaaU 

4. Semivowels, sonant * 1 = y 

5. Nasals, sonant n ^ 

6. Liquids, sonant 1, r 

7. Spirants, surd * h 

8. Mutes, sonant g 

9. Mutes, surd c, q, k 


DentaU 

n 

s 
d 
t 


LablaU 
▼ = w 
m 

f 
b 
P 


Note. — z = cs, or gs, is a double consonant. 







1 If the vocal organs are sufficiently open to allow an nnintermpted flow of 
vocal sound, a vowel is produced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open 
vowels are scarcely distinguishable from the most open consonants. Thus i, 
sounded fully according to the ancient pronunciation as 8» is a vowel ; but com- 
bined with a vowel in the same syllable, it becomes a consonant with the sound 
of y ; see 12, 2. 

2 The vocal organs are fully open in pronouncing the open ft, as in father ^ less 
so in pronouncing the close vowels and the semivowels, and very nearly closed in 
pronouncing the mutes. 

8 E is a medial vowel between the open a and the close i, o a medial vowel 

between the open a and the close u ; i is a palatal vowel, u a labial. The vowel 

scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may be represented as a line, with 

a in the middle, with i at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme : 

i e a a u 

^ Sonant or voiced ; surd or not voiced, but simply breathed. / ' 

< With the sound of n in cmcordt linger. It occurs before guttnralft;' con- 
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8. Observe that the consonants are divided, 

1. According to the organs chiefly employed in their produc- 
tion into Gutturals, — throat letters. 

Palatals, — palate letters. 
Linguals, — tongue letters. 
Dentals, — teeth letters. 
Labials, — lip letters. 

2. According to the manner in which they are uttered, into 

Sonants, or voiced letters. 

Surds, voiceless or breathed letters.^ 

9. Diphthongs are formed by the union of two vowels in one 
syllable. The most common diphthongs are ae, oe, an, and en. 
Ei and ui are rare. 

ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN» 

10. The vowels are pronounced substantially as follows*: 

I^ong: Short 

ft like a in ah : ft'-rft ^ a like initial a in aha ^ : at 

6 " e ** they: de« e ** e "net: et 

I ** i ** pique: I'-vI i ** i "pick: id 

6 " o"hole: 58 o " o "forty: ob 

a " u"rule: a'-sil u " u "full: ut 

1. A short vowel in a long syllable is pronounced short : sunt, a as in 
sum, su'-mos ; see 14 and 15. 

^ The distinction between a sonant and a sard will be appreciated by observing 
the difference between the sonant b and its corresponding snrd p in snch words 
as bad, pad. B is vocalized, p is not. 

3 This method is now generally adopted in the schools and colleges of our 
country. By the English method, which formerly prevailed, the letters are pro- 
nounced in general as in English. 

8 But the vowel sounds must be kept as pure as possible, free from the glide or 
vanish heard in English. 

4 Latin vowels marked with the macron " are long in quantity, i.e. in the dura- 
tion of the sound; those not marked are short in quantity; see 15, 4. Observe 
that the accent is also marked. For the laws of accentuation, see 16 and 17. 

* The short vowels occupy only half as much time in utterance as the long 
vowels, but they can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. 
They have, however, nearly the same sound as the corresponding long vowels, 
but, with the exception of a, they are somewhat more open. 

^ Or e like a in made ; I like e in me, and U like oo in moon. 
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2. Y, found only in Greek words, is intermediate in sound between the 
Latin i and a, similar to the French a and the German ii : N7'-mi> 

3. n in qu,^ and generally in gu and an before a vowel, has the sound of 
"wr: qui (kwe); lin'-gua (lin-gwa); suft'-sit (swa-sit). 

11. Diphthongs. — In diphthongs, each vowel retains its own 
sound: 



ae nearly like ai 


in aisle: 


aes, mfin'-sae* 


oe *' 


" oi 


" coin: 


foe'-dos 


au ** 


** ou 


»* out: 


aut, au'-mm 


eu *' 


** eu 


** feud : 


neu, neu'-ter* 


ei " 


*» ei 


»* veil : 


ei, hei 


xd ** 


»* we 




cui (kwe) 



12. Consonants. — Most of the consonants are pronounced nearly 
as in English, but the following require special notice : 



o 


like 


c 


in come : 


oo'-ma, o6'-na 


ch 




ch 


** chemist: 


oho'^nui 






g 


** get: 


ge'-nus, gl5'-ria 






y 


" yet: 


iam (yam), iils (yoos) 






r 


" rumor: 


rfl'-mor» 






s 


** son : 


8o'-n5, sa'-cer 






t 


** time: 


ti'-mor, t6'-tUB 






w 


" we: 


▼el, vir 


qu 




qu 


»* quit: 


qui, qn5 



1. Before a word beginning with a vowel, or with h, a final vowel, or a 
final m with a preceding vowel, seems to have been partially suppressed in 
the ordinary speech of the Romans, as well as in poetry. It was rapidly and 
indistinctly uttered, and thus it readily blended with the following vowel. 

2. Observe that i is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, that 
as a vowel it has, when long, the sound of i in machine or of e in me, 
and that as a consonant it has the sound of y in yet, yes. It is gener- 
ally a vowel between consonants and a consonant between vowels, and 
at the beginning of words it is generally a vowel before consonants and 
a consonant before vowels : sl'-mos (se-mus), m&'ior (mah-yor) ; I'-re 
(e-ra), iam (yam). 

3. In the aspirated forms of the mutes, oh, ph, and th, h is in general 

1 This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many 
instances by the preceding consonant. 

^ In pronoancing ae, endeavor to nnite the sounds of the Latin a and e, and 
in pronoancing eu, unite the sounds of e and u; but some scholars pronounce 
ae like ea in pear. 

s B should be trilled. 
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nearly or quite silent, though sometimes heard, especially in Greek words : 
oho'-nui (ko-rus), pul'-cher (pul-ker); A-th6'nae; phi-lo'-so-phiis. 

4. B has the sound of p before s and t: nrbs, sub'-ter (pronounced 
urpB, Bup'-ter).^ 

13. Syllables. — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : 
m5'-re, per-sua'-de, men'-sae. 

2. Join to each vowel as many of the consonants which precede 
it — one or more — as can be conveniently pronounced with it : * 
pa -ter, pa'-trea, ge'-ne-ri, do -mi-nna, men'-aa, bel'-lmn. But — 

3. Separate compound words into their component parts : 
ab'-ea, ob-i'-re.' 

4. A syllable is said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and 
closed when it ends in a consonant. Thus in pa'-ter, the first syl- 
lable is open, and the second closed. 

QUANTITY 

14. Syllables are in quantity or length either long, short, or 
common, i.c sometimes long and sometimes short.* 

1. Long. — A syllable is long in quantity, (1) if it contains a 
diphthong or a long vowel: haeo, rea; and (2) if its vowel is 
followed by x, or any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid : 
diuc, rex, aunt. 

2. Short. — A syllable is short, if its vowel is followed by another 
vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h : di'-ea, vi'-ae, ni -hil. 

1 On Assimilation in Sound in this and similar cases, see 55, 1, footnote. 

3 By some grammarians any combination of consonants which can begin either 
a Latin or a Greek word «is always joined to the following vowel, as o'-mnls,. 
i'.pse. Others, on the contrary, think that the Romans pronounced with each 
vowel as many of the following consonants as could be readily combined with it, 
a view which is favored by the fact that a syllable with a short vowel becomes 
long, if that vowel is followed by two consonants, except a mute and a liqnid ; as 
one does not see how the consonants can make the syllable long, unless one of 
them belongs to it. 

8 But it is a question whether this traditional rule represents the actual pro- 
nunciation of the Romans, as it seems probable that compounds were pronounced 
like simple words. 

4 For rules of quantity, see Prosody. Two or three leading facts are here given 
for the convenience of the learner. 
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3. Common. — A syllable is common if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid: a'-gri.* 

15. Vowels, like syllables, are either long, short, or common ; 
but the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the 
quantity of the syllable, as a short vowel may stand in a long 
syllable. 

1. Vowels standing before z or any two consonants, except a mute and a 
liquid, are said to have hidden quantity. 

2. It is often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impos»ble, to determine 
the hidden quantity of vowels ; but it is thought advisable to treat vowels as 
short, unless there are good reasons for believing them to be long. 

3. Vowels are long before ns, nf, and gn: o5n'Hral, Xn-f6'-llx, rfig'-num, 
Ig'Dis. 

4. The signs ~, and " are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is long^ the second that it is 
common, i.e. sometimes long and sometimes short ; ubl All vowels not 
marked are to be treated as short. 



ACCENTUATION 

16. Words of two syllables are always accented on the first : 
men'-sa. 

1. In Latin as in English accent is stress of voice. 

17. Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
Penult, the last syllable but one, if that is long in quantity,* 
otherwise on the Antepenult, the last but two: ho-no'-ris, oon'- 

1. The enclitics, que, ve, ne, oe, met, etc., never used as separate words, 
throw back their accent upon the last syllable of the word to which they are 
appended : ho-mi-ne'-que ; mfin-sa'-qne ; e-go'-met. 

2. Prepositions standing before their cases are treated as Proclitics, i.e. 
they are so closely united in pronunciation with the following word that they 
have no accent of their own : sub iil'-di-ce ; in-ter rfi'-gfis. 

1 That is, in the order here given, with the mute before the liquid ; if the liquid 
precedes, the syllable is long. 

2 Thus the quantity of the syllable ^ not of the vowels determines the place of 
the accent: regen'-tis, accented on the penult, because that syllable is long, 
though its vowel is short ; see 14, 1. 
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3. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent — on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mo'-nu-fi'-runt, 
mo'-nu-e-rft'-mos, Xn-stan'-rft-vfi'-mnt. 

4. A few long words admit two secondary accents : ho'-nd-ri'-fi-oen-tiB'- 
ai-mos. 

5. Certain words which have lost a final e retain the accent of the full 
form : 11-lIc' for il-ll'-ce, il-lftc' for il-la'-ce, is-tio' for is-tl'-ce, etc. ; bo-nftn' 
for bo-n&'-ne, tan-t5n' for tan-tO'-ne, au-dXa' for au-dls'-ne, 6-dflo' for 
e-dfi'-ce. 

6. Genitives in I for il and vocatives in X accent the penult : in-ge'-nX for 
in-ge'-ni-I; Mer-cu'-rl. 

18. Compounds are accented like simple words, but fadd, when 
compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: oa-le-fa'-dt. 

19. Original Accent — Originally all Latin words were accented 
on the first syllable. This fact must be borne in mind in explain- 
ing phonetic changes. The syllable immediately following the 
original accent, i.e. the second syllable of the word, is called a 
Fost-Tonic syllable. 



INHERITED VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

20. The Latin inherited from the parent speech the vowels, 
a, e, i, o, a; a, e, i, 5, u ; and the diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, au, en, ou; 
ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou. In some words these vowels have been 
preserved unchanged as in the following examples: 



a: 


ag5, amo, albus 


ft: 


m&ter, fagus, cl&vis 


e: 


est, decern, fero 


fi: 


I6x, mgnsis, planus 


i: 


fidgs, quis, minu5 


X: 


vis, vivus, simus 


O: 


octO, domus 


5: 


donum, nOtus 


n: 


super, ruber 


a: 


raOs, siis 



1. The Latin also inherited an indistinct Indo-European vowel represented 
by an inverted e ; see 29. 

2. The diphthong au retains its original form in classical Latin, as in 
autem, auge5 ; but all the other diphthongs were more or less changed 
before the classical period, though most of those which begin with a short, 
vowel occur in rare instances in early Latin. 
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VOWEL GRADATION, OR ABLAUT 

21. The Latin also inherited cei-tain vowel variations, which 
appear in the different forms of certain roots, stems, and suffixes. 

1. Thus the common root of fod-i5, I dig^ and f5d-I, / have dug, is tod in 
fod-i5 and f5d in f5d-i ; that of fao-id, / make, and fSo-I, / have made, is 
lac and ffic ; that of gen-us, offspring, and gI-£;n-5, / beget, is gen and gn » ; 
that of dd-num, gift, da-mus, we give, and de-d-i, / have given, is d5, da, 
and d.1 This variation in vowels is called Vowel Gradation or Ablaut. 

2. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form a somewhat 
regular gradation, but in Latin they have mostly disappeared as kindred 
forms have been assimilated to each other. 



PHONETIC CHANGES 

22. Latin words in the course of their history have undergone 
important changes in accordance with phonetic laws. 

23. The phonetic changes in vowels may be either Qualitative, 
affecting the quality of the sound, or Quantitative, affecting its 
length or quantity. 

I. Qualitative Changes in Vowels 

24. An Indo-European a may become in Latin in post-tonic ^ syllables : 
(1) e, (2) i, (3) i or u, and (4) u. Thus : 

1. A becomes e in post-tonic closed ^ syllables, except before labials and 
1 : factUB, but o5nfectii8 ; captus, but aooeptus. 

2. A becomes i in post-tonic open '^ syllables, except before labials, and in 
all post-tonic syllables before ng : agd, but adig5 ; Btata5, but c5n8tita5 ; 
tangd, but at-ting5. 

3. A becomes i or u in post-tonic open syllables before labials and before 
1 : oapi5, but man-oipium and man-cupium ; Bali5, but Ih-Bili5 and Ih- 
Biilid. 

4. A becomes u in post-tonic syllables before 1 4- another consonant : 
Bali5, but Ih-BultuB ; calc5, but in-culc5. 

^ Observe that the vowel sometimes disappears : gen, gn; da, d. 

2 Remember that the term post-tonic is applied to the syllable following the 
initial accent, i.e. to the second syllable of the word (19), and that a syllable is 
said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and closed when it ends in a consonant; 
see 18, 4. 
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25. An Indo-European e may become : (1) i and (2) o. Thus : 

1. E becomes i, (1) in post-tonic syllables, except before r: leg5, but 
ooMig5 ; em5, but ad-imd ; (2) in final syllables before a and t : 8€dates, 
8€dtLtiB; Cereres, Cereris; *leget,^ legit; «reget, regit; and (3) before 
n 4- a guttural : *tenguQ, tinguS. 

2. E becomes o after an initial v : *velt, volt^; *vem6, vom5. 

3. Initial sve becomes bo : *svenos, sonus ; *sved&lis, sodftlis. 

26. An Indo-European i may become: (1) e and (2) i or u. Thus: 

1. I final may become e, but it sometimes disappears as in neuter stems 
in fill and ftri (108, 1) : *mari, mare ; ♦levi, leve. 

2. I before r for a becomes e : *sisO, Ber5 ; *cinisis, oineris. 

3. I becomes i or u in post-tonic syllables before labials : pontifex or 
pontufex. 

4. Final er is sometimes developed from ri-stems, as follows": *acriH8, 
*acr-s, ♦acer-s, acer.^ 

27. An Indo-European o* may become : (1) u, (2) e, (3) e or i, and 
(4) i or u. Thus : 

1. O becomes u (1) in post-tonic closed syllables: *genos, genus; 
*donom, donnm; and (2) in accented syllables before 1 + a consonant and 
before n + a consonant : *molta, multa ; *honc, huno ; *oncos, uncus. 

2. O becomes e when final : *isto, iste ; ♦sequiso, sequere. 

3. O becomes e or i in post-tonic open syllables, except before labials : 
«sociotas, sooieUls ; «novotas, novit&s. 

4. O generally becomes i, rarely u, in post-tonic open syllables before 
labials : aurlfez, rarely aurufez ; mSbrimus, m&zumus. 

5. Final er is sometimes developed from ro-stems in the same way as 
from ri-stems (26, 4) : *agro-s, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager. 

28. An Indo-European u becomes i or u in post-tonic syllables before 
labials : old form dissupd, later di8sip5 ; laoruma, later laorima. 

29. An indistinct Indo-European vowel, represented by an inverted 
e = a, generally becomes a in Latin : *datos, datus ; *satos, satus. 

1 The assumed form from which the Latin word, as it appears in literature, is 
supposed to have been derived, is designated by an asterisk. 

2 Volt subsequently became vult. 

8 I in acri-s disappears, leaving r sonant, then r sonant becomes er, and final s 
disappears. 

* After V, u, or qu, o is preserved longer than elsewhere : servos, afterward 
servus ; so mortuos, equos, etc. 
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30. The IndoEuropean liquids and nasals, 1, r, and m, n, are vocal- 
ized in Latin ; 1 becomes ol, later ul, and r becomes or : *mUa, *molta, 
multa ; ^mrtis, mortis ; m becomes em, and n, en : Mekm, deoem ; 
♦tntos, tentuB. 

31. Assimilation of Vowels. — A vowel is sometimes assimilated to 
the vowel of the following syllable: *consuliuin, c5n8ilium; *ex8ulium, 
exailium; *meh!, mihl; ♦tebf, tibl; ♦nehil, nihil; *bone, bene; *me- 
mordit, mo-mordit , ♦pe-poscit, po-p58cit ; ♦ce-currit, ou-ourrit. 

n. Qualitative Changes in Diphthongs 

32. The diphthong ai is retained in early inscriptions, but it after- 
ward becomes ae and I. Thus : 

1. Ai generally becomes ae : ^laivos, laevus, scaevus, aevum. 

2. Ai becomes I both in post-tonic and in final syllables : qaaer5, but 
in-qnlr5 ; *mensais, mfinsis. 

33. The diphthong ei becomes I in pronunciation, although sometimes 
written ei in early Latin : died ; divus, fld5, sometimes written deivus, 
feido. 

34. The diphthong oi becomes oe, fl, and I. Thus : 

1. Oi becomes oe in a few words : poena, foedus. 

2. Oi becomes fl in most words : ^oinos, *oenos, Anus ; *moenia, mtlnia. 

3. Oi becomes I in final syllables : ♦equoi, equi ; ♦equois, equls. 

35. The diphthong au generally remains unchanged, but it sometimes 
becomes ti in post-tonic syllables : claud5, but in-clfldo ; fraudo, but 
dS-fraud5, or dfi-frfldo. 

36. The diphthongs, eu and ou, coalesce and become ti: *deuco, 
♦douco, dflc5 ; *ious, iCis. 

m. Quantitative Changes in Vowels 

37. Vowels are lengthened before ns, nf, and gn: consul, infSUz, 
Ignis. 

38. Vowels are often lengthened in compensation for the loss of 
consonants. Thus : 

1. For the loss of s or as in accented syllables before d, 1, m, or n : *nisdo8, 
nidus, English nest; *isdem, idem ; ^acsla, Sla ; ^rismos, primus ; ^osn5, 
p5n5 ; *texm5, tSm5. 
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2. For the loss of h : «mahior, mfiior ; *ahio, §16. 

3. A vowel lengthened before ns in final syllables remains long after the 
loss of n : ♦servOns, senrds ; *r6gen8, rSgSs. 

39. Long vowels are shortened 

1. Generally before other vowels : *audTimt, audiunt ; *audlam, audiam ; 
fidM, fidei ; r6I, rel ; but diSi, iUius. 

2. In final syllables before 1, m, r, t, and nt : *anim&li, animal ; *am6m, 
amem ; *audiar, audiar ; am&t,^ amat ; ^amSnt, amant. 

3. Final SI is shortened in classical Latin in the plural of neuter nouns 
and adjectives and in the Nominative and Vocative singular of nouns in a of 
the First Declension : templS in Plautus, later templa ; gravis, gravia ; 
muB&f musa. 

4. Final 9, 1, and 5 are sometimes shortened : *mal6, male ; *ni8l, niai ; 
*ibl, ibi ; ♦ego, ego. 

6. The shortening of final syllables is supposed to have begun in dissylla- 
bles with iambic measurement, i.e. with short penults. In these the final 
syllable was shortened by being assimilated in quantity to the first, as am&t, 
amat ; bonft, bona ; eg5, ego. 

6. Long vowels in syllables originally accented (19) are sometimes short- 
ened, and the following consonant is doubled in compensation : ItLpiter, 
luppiter ; Utera, littera ; *mlt0, mitto. 

40. Vowels may disappear from a word by syncope or vowel absorp- 
tion : *re-pepuli, reppull ; *re-cecidi, recoidi ; *clavido, claud5 ; *pri- 
miceps, prlnoeps ; *unudecim, tindecim. 

1. Final vowels sometimes disappear: *animali, animal; dice, die; 
♦sine, sin. 

41. Occasionally a short vowel, generally u, sometimes e or i, is 
apparently developed before a liquid or nasal: ♦stablom, stabalnm; 
♦stablis, Btabilis ; but see 80. 

CONTRACTION OF VOWELS 

42. Two vowels of the same quality are contracted into the corre- 
sponding long vowel : *treies, *trees, trfis ; *ignees, IgnSs ; nihil, *niil, 
nil ; *coopia, c5pia. 

43. Two vowels of different quality are contracted into a long vowel, 
generally of the quality of the first : *co-ago, c5gd ; ♦de-ago, d6g5 ; *pr<>- 
em5, pr5mo. 

1 Final at, et, and it are preserved long in Plautus and other early poets: 
vers&t, hab@t, velit. 
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1. The changes illustrated in the following verbal forms may have been 
produced either by contraction, or by the dropping of the syllable va or vi 
before r or a: am&veram, am&ram; amSLviBae, amSUiBa; niviaaem, 
nessem; nSvisse, ndase. 

2. Many combinations of vowels remain uncontracted, as aS, ea, 65, ia, 
iS, ua, and u9 : afineus, earn, rnoned, animftlia, di6a, ingenua, ingenai. 

CONSONANTS 

44. The Latin inherited the following consonants ; 

1. The Mutes k, g, t, d, p, b, and the Aspirates gh, dh, bh. 

2. The Nasals m, n, and the Liquids 1, r. 

3. The Semivowels i and u, and the Spirant a. 

45. The Latin inherited three series of k- and g-mutes, distinguished 
as Palatals, Velars, and Labialized Velars. These are represented in 
Latin as follows: 

1. The Palatals k and g become o and g, and gh generally becomes h, but 
after n it becomes g : centum, decern, in which k becomes o ; ager, genus, 
in which g remains g ; hiunus, hortua, in which gh becomes h ; ang5, 
iing5, in which gh becomes g. 

Note. — In a few words initial gh before u becomes i : fondS. 

2. The Velars are developed like palatals, velar k and g becoming c and 
g, and velar gh generally becoming h, but becoming g before r : capere, 
cav6re ; grtls, teg5 ; hostis, hortor ; gradior. 

3. The Labialized Velar k becomes qu, which becomes o before conso- 
nants : quia, que, quod, in which the labialized velar k becomes qu, which 
becomes c in *coc-8i, cosd. 

4. The Labialized Velar g becomes gu, which remains unchanged after 
nasals, but is reduced to g before other consonants, and to v when initial 
or between vowels : ungu5, 8tingu5, in which the labialized velar g becomes 
gu ; glSna, Sgnus ; veni5, English come; vivus. 

6. The Labialized Velar gh becomes f, when initial, gu after n, and v 
between vowels : formus, frl6 ; an-guis, nin-guit ; niv-ia. 

46. The Dentals t and d generally remain unchanged : pater, aap- 
tem; decern, deus. 

1. The aspirate dh becomes f when initial : faci5, forfia, English door, 
and generally d when medial, but b before r! medius ; ruber. 

47. The Labials p and b generally remain unchanged : potia, pSbc, 
opua ; lambS, ItLbricus ; but p became b in a few words, as in ab for 
♦ap, ob for *op, sub for *sup, bib6 for ♦pibo. 
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1. The aspirate bh becomes (1) f when initial : frftterf English brother; 
ter6, English bear, and (2) b when medial : al-bus, amb-itus. 

48. The Nasals m ^ and n and the Liquids 1 ^ and r remain unchanged : 
mediiiB, hoin5 ; genus, d5iiuin ; linqu5, ruber. 

49. V generally remains unchanged: ovis, aevum; but it is some- 
times lost between vowels : *nevolo, n515. 

50. S often remains unchanged: est, sumus, buub; but it gener- 
ally becomes r between vowels : > fl58, fl5ri8 ; genus, generis. 

CHANGES IN CONSONANTS 

51. A Guttural — c, g, q (qu), or h (for gh) — before s unites with 
it and forms as: *duc-8, duz; *reg-s, rias; *coqu-8i, oozl; *trah-8i, 
trftad. 

1. For the loss of the guttural between a liquid and s or t, see 68, 1. 

52. Note also the following changes in consonants : 

1. Dt and tt become st before r; in other situations they generally 
become ss, reduced to s after long syllables : *r5d-trum, r5strum ; *fod-tus, 
fos-sus ; *plaud-tus, plau-sus ; ♦vert-tus, ver-sus. 

2. D sometimes represents an original t : aput, apud ; haut, baud. 

3. Dv initial sometimes becomes b : dvellum, bellum. 

4. Sr, when initial, becomes fr ; otherwise br : *srlgus, frigus, cold, 
*fanes-ris, from fGnes in ftiner-is, filnebris. 

6. A euphonic p is generally developed between m and s and between 
m and t : *c5m-sl, c5m-p-sl ; *c5m-tum, o5m-p-tum. 

ASSIMILATION 

53. A consonant is often assimilated to a following consonant. Thus : 

1. D and t are often assimilated before s ; ds and ts becoming ss, which 
is simplified to s when final, and after diphthongs and long vowals : *concut- 
sit, concuB-sit ; «lapid-s, lapis ; «art-s, ars ; ♦amant-s, amSns ; *claud-sit, 
clau-sit ; *su^-sit, su&-sit. 

1 M, when final, was a very weak nasal, and before words beginning with a 
vowel it almost disappeared in pronunciation. 

2 L appears in place of an earlier d in about a dozen Latin words : lingrua, 
old form dingrua ; lacrima, ol@re. 

8R sometime^ takes the place of final s, following the analogy of r for B 
between vowels; thus honSs becomes honor from hon5r-is. S may be 
retained between vowels when it -stands for 89 : hau-cd for ♦haua-«u' ' • 
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2. D is generally assimilated before o, qu, g, 1, n, p, and % : «bod-ce, 
*boc-ce, h5o ; quid-quam, quic-quam ; *ad-ger, ag-ger ; *sed-la, sal-la ; 
♦merced-narius, meroen-n&riuB ; *quid-pe, quip-pe; *claud-8it, *clau8-8it, 
dau- Bit. 

3. T is assimilated before o and a: *sit-cas, aio-cua; *concut-8it, 
oonous-sit. 

4. N is assimilated before 1 and m : *un-lus, fUlus ; *gen-ma, gem-ma. 

5. R is assimilated before 1 : *ager-lus, agel-lus. 

6. F is assimilated before f and m: *op-ficIna, of-iiolna; *sup-mus, 
flmn-mus. 

7. S is assimilated before i : *dis-ficilis, dlf-fioilia. 

8. For assimilation in Compounds of Prepositions, see 874. 

54. A consonant is sometimes assimilated to a preceding consonant. 

1. D and n are generally assimilated to a preceding 1 : *cal-dis, oal-lls ; 
*col-nis, col-lis ; *fal-n6, fal45. 

2. S is assimilated to a preceding 1 or r: ^facil-simus, facil-limus; 
♦vel-se, vel-le ; *fer-se, fer-re ; ♦acer-simus, acer-rimus. 

55. Partial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially assimilated 
to the following consonant. Thus : 

1. Before the surd a or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to its cor- 
responding surd, p^ or c : ♦scrib-si, acrfp-iid ; *scrib-tu8, acnp-taa ; *reg-sl, 
rBarf (61); *reg-tus, rSc-tua. 

2. Qu^ and h are also changed to c before a and t: *coqu-sit, «coc-sit, 
coxit ; ♦coqu-tus, ooc-tua ; *trah-sit, *trac-sit, trSbrit ; *trah-tus, tr&c-tua. 

3. Before a labial, p or b, n is generally changed to the labial m: 
inperd, imper5 ; inper&tor, imperSltor ; *inbellis, imbellis. 

4. Before n, a labial, p or b, is changed to the labial m in a few words : 
*sop-nos, aom-nus ; ^Sab-niom, Sam-nium. 

5. M is changed to the dental n regularly before dental mutes, and often 
before guttural mutes : ♦eum-dem, eun-dem ; ♦e5rum-dem, e5run-dem ; 
*quem-dam, quen-dam ; ♦tam-tus, tan-tua ; *hum-ce, hunc ; *prim-ceps, 
prin-cepa ; nimi-quam or nun-quam ; quam-quam or quan-quam. 

iBut b is generally retained before s in abs and in nouns in bs: urbs; 
and before s and t in ob and sub in compounds and derivatives : ob-servftns, 
ob-tdsus, sub-scribd, sub-ter. In these cases, however, b takes the sound of 
p, so that assimilation takes place in pronunciation, though not in writing. It is 
probable also that in some other consonants assimilation was observed even when 
omitted in writing. 

3 Qu is not a syllable ; u in this combination is simply a parasitic sound de- 
yeloped by q, which is never found without it. 
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56. Dissimilation. — The meeting of consonants too closely related 
and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables are 
sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonants. Thus : 

1. ^Caeluleus, from caelum, becomes caertdeus. 

2. Certain suffixes of derivation have two forms, one with 1 generally used 
after r, and one with r generally used after 1 ^ : ftlls, Sris ; bluin, bidum, 
bmm; clum, culum, cnim; rSg-Slis, popul-axia; vocSl-bidum, dfilti- 
brum ; *5rSrclum, 5rft-culiim ; *vehi-clum, vehi-oulnm ; sepul-cmin. 

LOSS OF CONSONANTS 

57. Of two consonants standing at the beginning of a word, the first 
often disappears ; of three thus situated, the first two often disappear : 
^gnatus, nStus; *gnotus, Ii5tii8; *scoruscus, oomsous; stlXa, Us; 
*stlocus, locus. 

58. Groups of consonants often lose one or more of their members. 

1. A guttural mute — c, g, or qu — standing between a liquid and s or t, 
generally disappears : «mulcsit, muloit ; *f ulgsit, folsit ; *sparg8it, sparsit ; 
♦torqusit, torsit ; *f ulctus, foltus. 

2. A guttural mute occasionally disappears in other situations, especially 
before m or v : ♦lucraen, Itimeii ; *exagmen, ezSmen ; *iugmentum, 
itimeiitiim; *bregvis, brevis. 

3. Cb and z sometimes disappear : *ltLcsna, l&ia ; *sexdecim, sfidecim ; 
*sexni, sSnl ; *axla, Ala, wing. 

4. D generally disappears before sc, sp, st : adscendere, ascendera ; 
adspicere, aspicere ; adat&re, astftre. 

5. N, r, and s often disappear : «in-gn5tus, IgnStus ; *equ5ns, equ5B ; 
♦porscere, pdscere; ♦isdera, idem; *iusdex, ItLdez; ♦prismus, prunus; 
audlsne, audin. 

6. I consonant generally disappears between vowels, and sometimes in 
other situations : ♦bi-iugae, *bi-iigae, ♦bi-igae, bigae ; abiicere, abicere.^ 

Note. — Separate words are sometimes united after the loss of v : si vis, 
sis, si vultis, statis. 

1 The suffix arts was formed from aiis by dissimilation ; from clum was 
formed crum by dissimilation, and culum by developing the vocal liquid 1; 
blum and brum are both inherited, but bulum was developed from blum. 
In reg-aiis, aiis is used because r precedes, but in popul-aris, arts is used be- 
cause 1 precedes. When neither 1 nor r precedes, the original suffix aiis is used. 

2 This is the approved form in verbs compounded of la<;ere and monosyllabic 
prepositions ; but abicere is pronounced as if written abiicere. The syllable ab 
thus remains long by position. 
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7. H often disappears between vowels, or before i consonant ; pi-ohend5, 
pr6iid5, nihil, nil ; ^ahio, fti5 ; *mahior, mftior. 

8. For the assimilation and loss of d and t before a, see 68, 1. 

59. Loss of Final Consonants. — Final consonants often dbappear. 

1. Final d disappeared at a very early date after long vowels and after r : 
sententiad, sententia, ablative ; praedS^d, praed& ; *datdd, dat6, impera- 
tive ; *liab6tod, habStS ; *cord, cor. 

2. Final t disappears after o and b : Mact (lact-is), Iftc, *ost, os. 

3. Final n disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in 5n, on : 
♦leOn, le5 ; *homon, hom5 ; *egon, ago. 

4. Final os disappears in the Nominative singular from stems in ro, and 
final B sometimes disappears in early inscriptions from other stems in o: 
*paeros, poor ; *viros, vir ; R5Bci08, R58cio, later R5Bcia8 ; ComiliOB, 
Comeiio. 



PART II. — MORPHOLOGY 

60. Morphology treats of the Form and Inflection of words. 

61. The Parts of Speech are — Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

62. Nouns, or Substantives, are Names, as of persons, places, 
or things : Cicero, Cicero; Roma, Rome; domus, house, 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Cicard, 
R5ma. 

2. A Common Noun, or Appellative, is a name common to all the mem- 
bers of a class of objects ; vir, man ; equus, horse. Common nouns include 

Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects: populus, people; 
ezercituB, army. 

Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities : virtfLs, virtue ; 
ifUtitia, justice. 

Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aurum, gold; Ugnnm, 
wood; aqua, water. 

63. Adjectives qualify nouns: bonus, good; mae^nus, great; 
bonus vir, a good man. 

64. Nouns and Adjectives have Gender, Number, and Case. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 3 
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GENDER 

65. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter. 

66. Natural and Grammatical Gender. — In Latin gender is 
either Natural, as dependent upon sex, or Grammatical, as depen- 
dent upon an artificial distinction according to grammatical rules. 

Natural Gender 

67. The names of Persons have Natural Gender. They are 
accordingly 

1. Masculine, if they denote males: Caesar, Caesar; vir, man; 
rex, king. 

2. Feminine, if they denote females : Tullia, Tullia; mulier, 
woman; regina, queen, 

3. Both Masculine and Feminine, if they are applicable to 
both sexes : oivis, citizen^ male or female ; homo, a human being ^ 
man or woman ; but when used without distinct reference to sex, 
such nouns are generally masculine. 

Note. — A few names of the lower animals are sometimes used in the 
same way : b58, ox^ or cow ; canls, dog^ male or female ; ftnser, gander^ or 
goose. But some names of the lower animals, though applicahle to hoth 
sexes, have only grammatical gender determined by their endings (71): cor- 
▼us, raven ^ masculine ; aquila, eagle, feminine. 

Rules for Grammatical Gender 

68. Masculine. — The names of Rivers, Winds, and Months are 
masculine: Rhenus, the Rhine; Notus, the SotUh Wt7id; Bffartias, 
March; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. Thus names of rivers in a are feminine : Albula, the river 
Albula ; Allla, the Allia, 

69. Feminine. — The names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and 
Trees are feminine: Graeda, Greece; Roma, Rome; Delos, the 
Island of Delos; pirns, pear tree; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variiyice 
with this rule. Thus plurals in X and a few other nouns are masci^ine 
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and nouns in nm are neuter : Delphi, Fontus ; oleaster, wild olive tree ; 
plnaBter, fir tree^ masculine ; Latium, Saguntumf neuter. 

70. Neuter. — Indeclinable nouns, Infinitives and clausea used 
as nouns are neuter; alpha, the Greek letter alplia, a; faa, the 
right; tuum amare, your loving, 

71. Gender by Endings. — In most nouns and adjectives the 
grammatical gender is determined by the ending of the Nomina- 
tive singular. Thus nouns and adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion (82) in us are masculine: amicus, /nend; bonus, good; nouns 
and adjectives in a are feminine: mensa, table; htna, good; and 
nouns and adjectives in um are neuter: templum, temple; bonum, 
good. 

PERSON AND NUMBER 

. 72. The Latin, like the English, has three Persons, the First 
Person denoting the speaker ; the Second^ the person spoken to ; 
the .Third, the person spoken of; and two Numbers, the Singular 
denoting one, and the Plural, more than one. 

CASES 

73. The Latin, unlike the English, has six cases: 

Names Bnglish Bquivaleiits 

Nominative Nominative, Case of the Subject 

Vocative Nominative, as the Case of Address 

Genitive Possessive, or Objective with of 

Dative Objective with ^o or /or 

Accusative ' Objective after a Verb or a Preposition 

Ablative Objective with from, with, by, in 

1.- Oblique Cases. — The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative are 
called the Oblique Cases. * 

2. Locative. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, called 
the Locative, denoting the Place in Which. 

DECLENSION 

74. Stem and Suffixes. — The process by which the several cases 
of a word are formed is called Declension. It consists in the 
addition of certain sufl&xes to one common base called the stem". 
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1. Meaning. — Accordingly, each case form contains two distinct ele- 
ments — the Stem,i which gives the general meaning of the wbrd, and the 
Case Suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word. 
Thus, in rfig-is, of a kingy the general idea, king^ is denoted by the stem r6g ; 
the relation o/, by the suffix is. 

2. Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem Charac- 
teristic, or Stem Ending. 

3. Case Endings. — The case suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only 
in nouns and adjectives with consonant stems, while in all other words they 
are seen only in combination with the characteristic, i.e. with the final 
vowel of the stem. The ending produced by the union of the case suffix with 
the characteristic vowel is called a Case Ending. 

Cases Identical in Form 
76. 1. The Nominative and Vocative are alike in form, except 
in the singular of nouns and adjectives in us of the Second 
Declension and in a few Greek nouns. In all other words the 
Vocative is simply the Nominative used in address^ as the Nomi- 
native is used in English. 

2. The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative in neuters are 
alike and in the plural end in a. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 

76. Five Declensions. — In Latin there are five declensions, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the endings of the Genitive singular, 
or by the stem characteristic, best seen in the Genitive plural, as 
follows : 



Declension Gen. 


Sinsr. Bndinfl; 


Charaoteristio 




€ton. Plar. 


I. or A-Dec. 


ae 


a 


seen 


in mSns-a-mm 


II. »* 0-l)ec. 


I 


O 




serv-5-ram9 


III. " I-Dec. 


is 


i 




dv-i-nm 


*' ** Cons. Dec. 


is 


cons. 




mm-t-nin * 


XV. ** XT-Dec. 


ti» 


a 




frfiot-u-uin 


V. " B-Dec. 


& 


fi 




di-9-niiii 



1. The five declensions were inherited from the parent speech. 

77. The First, Second, and Third Declensions contain both 
nouns and adjectives ; the Fourth and Fifth only nouns. 

1 In many words the stem itself is derived from a more primitive form called 
a Root. For the distinction between roots and stems, see 820, 1. 

a The 5 in serv-5-rum was ori grin ally short j hence the cl^aracteristic is o. 
^ In this wnrd the characteristic is t, 
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FIRST DECLENSION 
A-NouNS AND A-Adjectivks — Stems in ft 

78. Latin nouns and adjectives of the First Declension end in 
a and are feminine. They are declined precisely alike, as follows : 

A-NOUNS 

Mensa, table, a table, or the table. 
Singular 



Cases 




Meaningr 


Case Sndingrs* 


K V.2 


m6nsa 


a table, table 


a 


Gen. 


niensae 


of a table 


ae 


Dat. 


mSnsae 


to ox for a table 


ae 


Ace. 


mensam 


a table 


am 


Abl. 


mensft 


with, from, or by a table * 
Plural 


ft 


N.V. 


mensaa 


tables, tables 


ae 


Gen. 


mensftrum 


of tables 


arum 


Dat. 


mensls 


to or for tables 


Is 


Ace. 


mensfts 


tables 


fis 


Abl. 


menslB 


withy from, or by tables 


Is 




A-NOUNS AND A-AdJECTIVES 






Bona, good. 


rgglna, queen. 






Singular 




Cases 


AdJeotiTe 


Noun 


Meaninsr 


N.V. 


bona 


rfiglna a good queen, good queen 


Gen. 


bonae 


rgginae 


of a good queen 


Dat. 


bonaa 


reginae to or for a good queen 


Ace. 


bonam 


reglnam 


a good queen 


Abl. 


bonft 


rgginaa with, from, 


or by a good queen 



1 These case endings will serve as a practical guide to the learner in distin- 
guishing the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them 
have undergone various changes, and in certain cases, the one or the other has 
nearly or quite disappeared. 

2 N. V. = Nom. and V<>c. As the Vocative is only a special use of the Nomi- 
native, it is combined with that case in the paradigm. 

* The Ablative, used sometimes with a preposition and sometimes without, is 
yariously rendered, but the Ablative of personal appellatives takes a preposition, 
as a or ab, from, by ; cum, with, etc. ; a bonft regrinft, from or by the good queen. 
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Plural 




N. V. 


bonaa 


reglnaa 


good queens, good queens 


Gen. 


bonftmm 


r^glnftmni 


of good queens 


Dat. 


boniB 


reglnis 


to or for good queens 


Ace. 


bonfts 


reglnfts 


good queens 



Abl. 



bonis 



rSginlB 



vsiih, Jrom, or by good queens 



1. Stems. — In nouns and adjectives of the First Declension, the stem 
ends in SI, shortened in the Nominative and Vocative singular.. Thus the 
stem mSnsa becomes mSnoa in the Nominative, bonft becomes bona, and 
rfiglnft, rfig^na. 

2. In the paradigms, observe that the several cases are distinguished from 
each other by their case endings. 

3. Examples for Practice. — Like mSnsa and bona decline : ftla, wing; 
causa, cause; puella, girl; beftta, happy; longa, long; pulohra, beau- 
tiful. 

4. Locatiye. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in ae, denoting the Place In Which any thing is or is done: R5mae, 
at Borne ; mTlitiae, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed 
by the ending Is : AthSnls, at Athens. 

5. Exceptions in Gender. — A few nouns in a are masculine by signi- 
fication: agiicola, husbandman; see 67, 1. Hadria, Adriatic Sea, is mas- 
culine ; sometimes also damma, deer, and talpa, mole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article : cor5na, crown, a crown, the 
crown. 

7. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 
with the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 





Singular 




Plural 






Original 
form 


Classical 
form 


Origiual 
form 




ClassicAl 
form 


N.V. 


ft 


a 


ai 




ae 


Gen. 


d^, ai 


aa 


asom 






Dat. 


ai 


aa 


ais 




!s 


Ace. 


am 


am 


ans or 


as 


as 


Abl. 


ad 


a 


ais 




Is 



79. Of these original endings four are found in Latin writers ; 

1. a in the Nominative and Vocative singular in Plautus and Terence. 

2. as in the Genitive singular of familia, in composition with pater, 
mater, filius and filia : paterfamilias, father of a family, 

3. ai in the Genitive singular in the poets: auiai, afterwards aulae, 
of a hall. 
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4. ad in the Ablative singular in early Latin : «ententiftd, later «enten- 
tia, by the opinion. 

80. Two other case endings, common in some other declensions, 
but i-are in this, are 

1. um^ in the Genitive plural, chiefly in the poets : agiioolum = agrico- 
l&mm, of farmers ; Daxdanidum, of the descendants of Dardantis. 

2. abus'^ in the Dative and Ablative plural, especially in daa, goddess^ 
and filia, daughter, to distinguish them from the same cases of deus, godj 
and fllius, son : deSlbas, for the goddesses, 

81. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of this declension in e, as, and 
ea are of Greek origin, but in the plural they have assumed 
the Latin declension, as seen in menaa. In the singular they 
are declined as follows: 





Epitome, 


Aeneas, 


Pyrites, 




epitome. 


Aeneas, 
Singular 


pyrites. 


Nom. 


epitomfi 


ASneaa 


pyrites 


Voc. 


epitome 


Aenea 


pyrite, pyriU 


Gen. 


epitomes 


Aeneaa 


pyriUe 


Dat 


epitomaa 


Aen^aa 


pyritae 


Ace. 


epitomen 


AenCam, AeneSn 


pyriten 


Abl. 


epitome 


Aenea 


pyrlte, pyrita 



In nouns in e and es, the stem ending a is changed to e in certain 
The stem of epitome is epitomaf of Aeneas, Aenea, and of pyri- 
tes, pyrita. 

2. Many Greek nouns assume the Latin ending a and are declined like 
mensa. Many in e have also a form in a : epitome, epitoma. 



SECOND DECLENSION 
O-NouNS AND O- Adjectives — Stems in o 

82. Latin nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension end 
in us, in r, from which us has been dropped, or in um. Those in 
us and r are masculine, those in um neuter. 

1 This is the regular suffix in nouns of the Third and Fourth Declensions. 

2 bus hi ftbus is the regular suffix for these cases in the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Declensions. 
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83. Nouns and adjectives in us and um are declined as follows : 





Amicus, 


Bonus, 


Templum, 


Bonum, 




friend. 


good. 

Singular 


temple. 


good. 


Nom. 
Voc. 


amicus 
amice 


bonus! 
bone J 


templum 


bonum 


Gen. 


amici 


boni 


tempU 


bonI 


Dat. 


amlc5 


bond 


templd 


bond 


Ace. 


amicum 


bonum 


templum 


bonum 


Abl. 


amlc5 


bond 

Plural 


templd 


bond 


N.V. 


amIcI 


bonI 


templa 


bona 


Gen. 


amlc5rum 


bondrum 


templdrum 


bondrum 


Dat. 


amicis 


bonis 


templls 


bonis 


Ace. 


amicds 


bonds 


templa 


bona 


Abl. 


amIcIs 


bonis 


templls 


bonis 



1. stem. — In nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension, the stem " 
ends in o with an ablaut form e, seen in the Vocative singular masculine. 
O becomes u in us and um. The stem of amicus is amico, of bonus and 

. bonum, bono, and of templum, templo. The Nominative masculine adds J 
s and the neuter m : amicu-s, templu-m. 

2. In the paradigms, observe that bonus is declined precisely like ami- . 
cus, and bonum like templum. 

3. Like amicus decline dominus, master; like templum, bellum, loar; 
like bonus, beSltus, happy ; like bonum, beSltum, happy. 

4. Locative. — Names of towns and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in I: EphesI, at Ephesus; Corinthi, at Corinth; domi, at home; 
belli, in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the end- 
ins: Is : Argis, at Argos. 

6. Genuine Latin Proper Names in ius and the word filius form the 
Vocative singular in I and accent the penult : Mercu'-rl, Mercury ; fill, son. 
Proper names in Sius have M or ei : PompSI or PompS. 

6. Nouns in ius and ium have in the Genitive singular II or I, without 
a change of accent : fi-lil, fi'-ll, of a son ; Clau-di!, Clau'di, of Claudius ; 
inge-nil, inge'-nl, of genius. ' The latter form was in general use under the 
Republic, but the former became common in the age of Augustus; both are 
used in editions of classical authors. In proper names many editors retain 
the Genitive in I : Piibli Vergi'-li, of Publius VergUius. 

7. Deus, god^ lacks the Vocative singular in classical Latin, but is other- 
wise regular in that number. It is declined in the plural as follows : 
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N.V. (del) . dil dl 

Glen. dednun, sometimes denm 

Ace. dedB 

Dat. Abl. (dels) dils dis 

NoTB. — The inclosed forms, though regular, are rarely used. Dil is 
pronounced like di, and diis like die. 

8. The three neuter nouns in os,^ pelagus, sea^ virus, poisony and 
vnlgus, the common people, are declined in the singular as follows : 



N. V. Ace. 


pelagus 


virus 


vulgus 


Gen. 


pelagi 


vlii 


vulgl 


Dat. Abl. 


pelagS 


vlr5 


vulg6 



9. Original Case Endings. — The following are the original case endings 
"With the forms which they assumed in the classical period : 







Sing 


DLAR 








Masculine 




Neuter 




Original 
form 


Classical 
fnrin 




Original 
form 


Classioal 
form 


Nom. 
Voc. 


OS 

e 


us^a 
e J 




om 


um 


Gen. 


ei 


I 




ei 


I 


Dat. 


6i 


5 




6i 


5 


Ace. 


om 


WW 




om 


WW 


Abl. 


Od 


5 




6d 


5 






Plural 






N.V. 


oi« 


I 




a 


a 


Gen. 


om 


5rum^ 




om 


6ruin* 


Dat. 


Ois 


Is 




Ois 


Is 


Ace. 


0ns 


5s 




a 


a 


Abl. 


ois 


Is 




ois 


Is 



10. The original endings os and om were retained after u and v until the 
Augustan age : ingenuos, ingenuom, free-horn ; servos, servom, slave ; 

1 These may have been originally s-stems which by the loss of s became 
o-stems. Pelagus is a Greek noun, and in general is nsed only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagS occurs as an Ace. plur. Virus and vulgus are used only 
in the singular. Vulgus has a masculine Accusative, vulguxn, in addition to 
the neuter form vtilgus. 

3 The endings us and e are seen only in nouns and adjectives in us. In the 
masculine of nouns and adjectives in r, the Nominative has lost the ending us, 
and the Vocative is like the Nominative. 

« The final i is probably borrowed from the Pronominal Declension. 

^ A later formation after the analogy of the Genitive ending ftruzn. 
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equoB, equom, horse ; but during the reign of Augustus us and um became 
the common endings for all words of this class, though in some editions, 
especially of the earlier writers, os and om are still retained. 

84. Old and Rare Case Endings : — The following occur ^ : 

1. 5d in the Ablative singular : Qnaiv5d, later Onae5 ; meritdd, later 
meritd, from merit. 

2. ft in the plural of neuters: templft, later templa. 

3. am in the Genitive plural of certain nouns denoting money, weight, 
and measure : talentum = talent5rum, of talents ; sfistertimn = sestertid- 
rmn, of sesterces ; also in a few other words : Ubermn, of children ; Arglvum, 
of the Ar gives. 

85. Nouns and adjectives in r of the Second Declension have 
lost the case ending us in the Nominative singular, and are 
declined as follows : 





Puer, 


Liber, 


Ager, 


Euber, 




hoy. 


free. 
Singular 


field. 


red. 


N.V. 


puer 


liber 


ager 


ruber 


Gen. 


puerl 


llberl 


agrl 


rubrl 


Dat. 


puer6 


libera 


agr6 


rubrS 


Ace. 


puenim 


llbenim 


agnim 


rubnun 


Abl. 


puer6 


libera 
Plural 


agr5 


rubrS 


N.V. 


pueil 


liberl 


agrl 


rabil 


Gen. 




liber5rmn 


agrdnun 


rubrdmm 


Dat. 


pueris 


liberis 


agris 


rubiis 


Ace. 


puer68 


llberds 


agr68 


rubr68 


Abl. 


pueris 


liberie 


agrliBi 


rubrliBi 



1. In the paradigms, observe that puer and ager differ in declension from 
amicus, in dropping the ending us in the Nominative, and in forming no 
separate Vocative : Nom. puer from paer-u8. 

2. Liber is declined like puer, and ruber like ager. 

3. The stem of puer is puero, of liber, Ubero, of ager, agro, and of 
ruber, rubro. 

4. Ager was formed from agros thus : *agr-o-8, *agr-s, *ager-s, ager.^ 

1 A few other endings occur in inscriptions. 

2 First o disappears, leaving r sonant, then r becomes er, *ager-s, and finally 8 
disappears, leaving ager. 
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5. Like puer decline gener, son-in-law; like ager, magister, master; 
like Ifber, miser, unhappy ; like ruber, niger, black. 

86. Most nouns and adj ecti ves in r of this declension are declined 
like ager and ruber, but the following nouns are declined like puer: 

1. Vir, man^ and its compounds : vir, virl, etc. ; triumvir, triumviri, 
etc., member of a triumvirate. 

2. Compounds in fer and ger : armiger, armigeri, armor bearer; algni- 
fer, ugniferf , standard bearer. 

3. Adulter, adulterer; CeltibSr,^ Celtiberian; gener, son-in-law; 
Hibfir,^ Spaniard; Liber, Bacchus; llberl, children; Mulciber,^ Vul- 
can; presbyter, elder; socer, father-in-law; vesper, evening. 

4. For Adjectives, thus declined, see 92. 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

87. A few nouns in us are Feminine : 

1. Most names of Countries, Towns, Islands, and Trees: Aeg3rptU8, 
Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; Cyprus, Cyprus ; pirus, pear tree. 

2. A few words in us of Greek origin: methodus, method; synodus, 
synod; diphthongus, diphthong. 

3. Five other words in us : alvus, belly ; carbasus, linen ; colus, dis- 
taff; humus, ground; vannus, fan. 

88. Three nouns in us are Neuter: pelagus, sea; vixua, poison ; 
vulgus, the common people. 

89. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of the second declension in os, 6s, 
generally masculine, and in on, neuter, are of Greek origin. They 
are declined in the singular as follows : 

Delos, f.,^ Androgeos, Ilion, 

Delos. Androgeos. Ilium. 

Singular 



Nom. 
Voc. 


Delos ^ 
D6le / 


AndrogeSs 


Ilion 


Gen. 


D61I 


Androge6, Androgel 


ilii 


Dat. 


D616 


Androgeo 


Tli6 


Ace. 


Delon 


Androge6n, AndrogeS 


Ilion 


Abl. 


D616 


Androgeo 


Uio 



1 CeltibSr and Hiber have e long in the Genitive as in the Nominative, and 
Mulciber sometimes drops e. 

2 Observe that Deles, the Island Delos, is feminine by signification. 
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1. The plural of nouns in ob and on is generally regular, but certain 
Greek endings occur, as oe in the Nominative plural, and 5n in the Geni- 
tive plural: Arctoe, the constellation of thfi Bears; Therae5n, of the 
Theraeans. 

2. In the paradigms, the stems are DSlo, Androged, and Ilio. 

3. Most Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in ub and mn and 
are declined like amicus and templum. Many in os and on have also a 
form in ub and um, or at least assume the regular Latin forms in some of 
their cases. 

4. For Greek nouns in euB, see OrpheuB, 110. 

5. Panthfls has Voc. Panthtl. For pelaguB, see 88, 8. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 

90. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions, as we have 
already seen, are declined like nouns of the same endings, but 
unlike nouns, each of these adjectives has three different forms, 
one for each of the three genders. Thus bonuB is the form of the 
adjective when used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, 
and bonum with neuter : bonua amicuB, a good friend; bona regina, 
a good queen; bonum templum, a good temple, 

91. Comparative View of the three Forms representing the 
three Genders in Adjectives of this class. 





Masculine 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Bonus, 


bona. 


bonum, 




good. 


good. 
Singular 


good. 


Nom. 
Voc. 


bonuB'i 
bone j'. 


bona 


bonum 


Gen. 


boni 


bonae 


boni 


Dat. 


bon6 


bonae 


bono 


Ace. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Abl. 


bon6 


bona 
Plural 


bond 


N.V. 


boni 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonorum 


bonSrtun 


bon5rum 


Dat. 


boniB 


boniB 


bonis 


Ace. 


bon5B 


bon&B 


bona 


Abl. 


bonis 


bonis 


bonis 
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Mascaline 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Liber, 


libera. 


llbenim, 




free. 


free. 
Singular 


free. 


N.V. 


liber 


libera 


llbenim 


Gen. 


llberi 


liberae 


liberl 


Dat. 


liber6 


llberae 


libera 


Ace. 


llbemm 


liberam 


llbenim 


Abl. 


liberS 


Ubera 
Plural 


llberd 


N.V. 


llbeil 


llberae 


libera 


Gen. 


Uberdmm 


Uberftrum 


liberdrum 


Dat. 


llberiB 


liberie 


llberiB 


Ace. 


Uber68 


liberas 


libera 


Abl. 


llberlB 


Ubeiis 


Hberls 




Mascaline 


Feminine 


Neuter 




Ruber, 


rubra. 


rubrum. 




red. 


red. 
Singular * 


red. 


N.V. 


ruber 


rubra 


rubnim 


Gen. 


nibrl 


rubrae 


rubil 


Dat. 


rubro 


rubrae 


rubr6 


Ace. 


rubnim 


rubram 


rubnim 


Abl. 


rubr6 


rubra 
Plural 


rubr6 


N.V. 


rubrl 


rubrae 


rubra 


Gen. 


rubr5rum 


rubranun 


rubrdnim 


Dat. 


rabris 


rubrliBi 


rubriB 


Ace. 


rubros 


rabras 


rubra 


Abl. 


rubrls 


rubria 


rubrls 



1. In the paradigms observe that in the masculine bonus is declined like 
amicus, liber like puer, and ruber like ager, and that in the feminine and 
neuter all the examples are declined alike : bona, libera, rubra like mSnsa ; 
bonum, llberum and rubrum like templum, and that all these forms con- 
tain the full stem, while in the masculine liber and ruber lose the stem 
vowel o in the Nominative and Vocative singular. 

2. Atijectives in ius, unlike nouns with this ending, always have ie and 
II in the Vocative and Genitive singular: Sgreglus, excellent ^ 6g;regi0, 
SgregiL 
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92. Most adjectives iii r of the Second Declension are declined 
like ruber, but the following are declined like liber : 

1. Sator, sated; satur, satura, saturum. 

2. Compounds in fer and ger: morti-fer, deadly; ftli-ger, winged, 

3. Asper, rough; dezter, right; lacer, torn; miser, wretched; pr5s- 
per, prosperous; tener, tender; but asper and dexter are sometimes de- 
clined like ruber : asper, aspra, asprum ; dexter, dextra, dextrum. 

93. Irregularities. — The following nine adjectives have in the 
singular ius in the Genitive and i in the Dative : 

tinus tina tinum one, alone alius alia aliud another 

s51us sola solum alone alter altera alteram the other 

totus tota tOtum whole uter utra utrum which 

alius tllla iillum any neuter neutra neutrufi neither 

nuUus nQlla nullum not any 

1. The endings Ius, I, and ud, as in ali-ud, are regular endings in the 
Pronominal Declension, from which they are borrowed; see ist-Xus, ist-I, 
ist-ud (179). 

2. Alius, regular in the plural, has one or two special irregularities in 
the singular, as follows : 



Nom. 


alius 


alia 


aliud^ 


Gen. 


alius 


alius 


alius 


Dat. 


alii 


alii 


am 


Ace. 


alium 


aliam 


aliud 


Abl. 


alid 


alia 


alid 



3. Alius, for aliius by contraction, is rare ; its place is sometimes sup- 
plied by alterlus, the Genitive of alter, and sometimes by aliSnus, belong- 
ing to'another. 

4. In the rest of these adjectives, the irregularity is confined to the Geni- 
tive and Dative endings, Ius and I, but I in Ius is often shortened by the 
poets ; regulariy in alterlus in dactylic verse. 

6. The regular forms occasionally occur in the Genitive and Dative singu- 
lar of some of these adjectives. 

6. Like uter are declined its compounds : uterque, utervis, uterlibet, 
utercunque, but i is short in utriusque. 

7. In alter uter, both parts are declined : alterlus utrlus, but in alter- 
uter, only the latter part is declined : alterutrlus. 

^ Alia for alius and alid for aliud, from the stem all seen in aUquis, some 
one, are rare. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 
NoDNS AND Adjectives — Stems in a Consonant and Stems in I 

94. The Third Declension, like the First and Second, contains 
both nouns and adjectives. 

NomiB of the Third Declension 

95. Nouns of the Third Declension may be conveniently di- 
vided into four classes : 

I. Nouns with Consonant Stems. 

II. Nouns with I-Stems. 

III. Nouns with Consonant and I-Stems combined. 

IV. Special Paradigms.^ 

I. — Consonant Stems 

96. Stems ending in a Labial : B or P. 

Princeps, m., leader, chief. 
Singular 











Case Suffixeg 


N.V. 


princeps 




a leader, leader 


s 


Gen. 


principis 




of a leader 


is 


Dat. 


principl 




to, for a leader 


I 


Ace. 


principem 




a leader 


em 


Abl. 


prIncipe 


with, 


, from, by a leader 


e 






Plural 




N.V. 


principfis 




leaders, leaders 


es 


Gen. 


principum 




of leaders 


um 


Dat. 


• principibuB 




to, for leaders 


ibus 


Ace. 


prlncipfis 




leaders 


es 


Abl. 


principibus 


with^ from, by leaders 


ibus 



1. stem and Case Suffixes. — In this paradigm observe that the stem is 
prihcip, which becomes princep in the Nominative singular, and that the 
case suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dissyllabic consonant stems, 
short e or i generally takes the form of e in the Nominative and Vocative 
singular and that of i in all the other cases. Thus princeps, principis, 

1 For Gender, see 111-124. 
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miles, mllitiB (97), and carmen, oarminis (100) all have e in the Nomi- 
native and Vocative singular and i in all the other cases. See also opus, 
operis (101). 

3. In monosyllables in bs the stem ends in b, bi ; see urbs, 105. 

4. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 



97. Stems ending in a Dental : D or T. 





Lapis, m., 


Aetas, f., 


Miles, m., 




stone. 


age. 
Singular 


soldier. 


N.V. 


lapiB 


aetfts 


miles 


Gen. 


lapidiB 


aet&tis 


militia 


Dat. 


lapidi 


aet&a 


mlliti 


Ace. 


lapidem 


aetatem 


mil item 


Abl. 


lapide 


aet&te 
Plural 


mllite 


N.V. 


lapidSB 


aet&tfis 


mllitfis 


Gen. 


lapidmn 


aet&tum 


mllitum 


Dat. 


lapidibmi 


aetatiboB 


mllitibua 


Ace. 


lapidSB 


aetatSB 


mllitSs 


AbL 


lapidibuB 


aetatlbuB 


mllitibua 




Nep6s, m 


, Virtus, f., 


Caput, n., 




grandson. 


virtue. 
Singular 


headl 


N.V. 


nepOB 


virttiB 


caput 


Gen. 


nepOtls 


virtGtlB 


capitis 


Dat. 


nepOtI 


virtutl 


capiti 


Ace. 


nepotem 


virtatem 


caput 


Abl. 


nep5te 


virtate 
Plural 


capite . 


N.V. 


nepOtSs 


virtutfiB 


capita 


Gen. 


nep5tum 


virtutum 


capitom 


Dat. 


nepotibuB 


virtutibuB 


capitibus 


Ace. 


nepOtSs 


virtutSB 


capita 


Abl. 


nepOtibuB 


virtutibuB 


capitibus 



1. stems and Case Suffixes.— In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are lapid, aetSt, mOit, nep5t, virttit, and capit, and that the case suffixes 
are the same as those given for labial nouns, except in the neuter caput, 
which has in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative no case suffix in the 
singular and a in the plural. 
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2. BAHes has the variable vowel e, i, and caput, u, i. 

3. Like nepds are declined, cds, whetstone; dds, dowry; sacerdds, 
priest. For flds, il5riB, see 101. 

4. Like virttiB are declined iuventae, youth ; saias, safety ; senectas, 
old age ; servittiB, servitude. For iilB, iilriB, see 101. 

5. The Nominative of masculine and feminine nouns is formed by adding 
8 to the stem. The dental, d or t, disappears before b : see 53, 1. 

6. Neuters in a, stem in at, are of Greek origin ; see 110, 5. 

98. Stems ending in a Guttural: C or G. 





Dux, in. and f., 


Radix, f., 


R6x, m.. 






leader. 


root. 
Singular 


king. 


Case Suffixes 


N.V. 


duz 


rftdiz 


rez 


s 


Gen. 


duciB 


rftdlcis 


regla 


is 


Dat. 


duel 


radlcl 


regl 


i 


Ace. 


ducem 


r&d!cem 


r6gem 


em 


Abl. 


duce 


radice 
Plural 


rege 


e 


N.V. 


ducfiB 


r&dicSB 


rggfiB 


es 


Gen. 


ducum 


rftdicum 


r€gum 


um 


Dat. 


ducibuB 


radlcibuB 


regibuB 


ibus 


Ace. 


ducSa 


radices 


regSs 


es 


Abl. 


ducibuB 


rSdIcibuB 


regibus 


ibus 



1. Stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are due, rftdic, and rSg, that the case suffixes are the same as those given in 
96, and that b in the Nominative singular unites with c or g of the stem 
and forms z, as duc-B, duz ; r6g-B, rte. 



99. Stems ending in a Liquid: L or R. 





Consul, m.. 


Passer, m.. 


Pater, m., 




consvl. 


sparrow. 
Singular 


father. 


N.V. 


consul 


passer 


pater 


Gen. 


cdnsuliB 


passeris 


patris 


Dat. 


cOnsulI 


passerl 


patri 


Ace. 


cdnsulem 


passerem 


patrem 


Abl. 


consule 


passere 


patre 
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Plural 




N.V. 


c5n8ul68 


passerSs 


patrfiB 


Gen. 


cOnsulum 


passerum 


patnim 


Dat. 


consulibuB 


passeribuB 


patribus 


Ace. 


consulSs 


passerSs 


patrSs 


Abl. 


consulibuB 


passeribuB 


patribuB 



1. stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are cdoBul, paBBer, and pater, patr,^ and that they do not take b in the 
Nominative singular. 

2. Passer, Pater. — Most nouns in er are declined like paBBer, but those 
in ter, with a very few exceptions, are declined like pater. 

3. Four stems in or have the variable vowel, o, u: ebnr, ebor-iB, ivory; 
femur, thigh ; iecur, liver ; r5bar, strength. 



100. 


Stems ending in 


a Nasal: M 


or N. 






Hiems, f., 


Le5, m., 


Virgo, f., 


Carmen, n.. 




winter. 


lion. 
Singular 


maiden. 


song. 


N.V. 


hiems 


leO 


virg5 


carmen 


Gen. 


hiemia 


leOnls 


Virginia 


carminlB 


Dat. 


hiemi 


leOni 


virgini 


carmini 


Ace. 


hiemem 


leOnem 


vurginem 


carmen 


Abl. 


hieme 


leOne 
Plural 


virgine 


carmine 


N.V. 


hiemSB 


leOnfiB 


virginfiB 


carmina 


Gen. 


hiemmn 


leonum 


virginum 


carminmn 


Dat. 


hiemlbuB 


leOnlbuB 


virginibUB 


carminibuB 


Ace. 


hiemSB 


leOnSs 


virginfiB 


carmina 


Abl. 


hiemibuB 


leOnibuB 


virginibuB 


carminibuB 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms 


observe that the 


steins J 


ire hiem, leon, vii 


rgon, virgin,^ 


and carmen, 


2 that hiem, the 



only stem in m, takes a in the Nominative and Vocative singular, while stems 
in n take no suffix in those cases, that ledn and virgon drop n, and that 
virg5 has the variable vowel o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

2. Leo and Virgo. — Most noims in 5 are declined like le5, but those in 
dd and g5, with a few others, are declined like virgd. 

3. For the Locative in this declension, see 108. 

1 The suflix ter in pa-ter has a weak form tr ; hence the stem pa-ter has a 
weak form pa-tr; see ablaut forms, 21, 325, and 326. 

2 The stem virgin was originally virflren; carmen becomes carmin. 
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101. Stems ending in S. 





Flos, m., 


iQs, n., 


Opus, n., 


Corpus/ n., 




flower. 


right. 
Singular 


work. 


body. 


N.V. 


flos 


iQs 


opus 


corpus 


Gen. 


flOria 


iuris 


operis 


corporis 


Pat. 


flOri 


iaii 


operi 


corporl 


Ace. 


flOrem 


itls 


opus 


corpus 


Abl. 


flOre 


iure 

Plural 


opere 


corpore 


N.V. 


fiOrSs 


iura 


opera 


corpora 


Gen. 


flOmm 


iarum 


operum 


corponim 


Dat. 


flOribuB 


iuiibos 


operibuB 


corporibus 


Ace. . 


flOrSs 


iura 


opera 


corpora 


Abl. 


flOriboB 


iuribuB 


opeiibus 


corporibus 



1. stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the 
stems are flds, itis, opos, opes, corpos, tliat the Nominative and 
Vocative singular take no suflix, that s of the stem becomes r between 
two vowels : flos, fl5ris, and that opus has the variable vowel e, u, and 
corpus, o, u. 

2. Like fids are declined gl5s, sister-in-law; m5s, custom; r5s, dew. 
For nepos, see 97. 

3. Like ids is declined crtis, leg. Note also mils, mtlrls, mouse ; telltls, 
teUOris, earth, 

4. Like opus are declined foedus, funus, genus, glomus, latus, mflnus, 
onns, pondus, rtldus, scelus, iddus, ulcus, vellus, viscus, vulnus. Note 
also Venus, Veneris, feminine. 

<6.. lyike corpus, ^re. declined decus, dSdecus, facinus, faenus, frigus, 
litus, nemus, pectus, pecus, tempus, tergus. 

- > 6. A few stems in 6s finally -became r-stems, as the r of the oblique cases 
gradually» usurped the place of the original s in the Nominative singular : 
bonds, hondris ; honor, hondris. 

7. A few nouns in 6s, as clSLdSs, fidSs, ntib6s, s6d6s, etc., lose the 
original s of the stem in the oblique cases and assume some of the character- 
istics of i-stems ; see 105. 



1 Opus and corpus are both inflected from stems formed by means of an 
Indo-^EUropean suffix with the ablaut forms os, es : the form os, weakened to 
us, when final, is the basis of the inflection of corpus ; the form os, weakened 
to us, is al^o seen in the Nom., Voc., and Ace. sing, of opus, but the form es 
^pei^rsjn ^^Utlj^^Qthei; .(pases.... . . 
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II. — I-Stems 

102. Stems ending in I. — Nouns in is and es; not increasing in 
the Genitive. 



N. V. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 



Tussis, f., 
cough, 

tussis 

tussis 

tus^ 

tussim 

tussX 



tussSs 

tussium 

tussibuB 

{tussSs 
tussis 
tussibus 



Navis, f., 
ship. 



Ignis, m., 
fire. 



Singular 



n&vis 

n&vis 

n&vl 

u&vim, navem 

iiftvl, u&ve 



PLCttAL 



n&vSs 

n&vium 

nftvibuB 

n&vSs 

n&vis 

n&vibuB 



Ignis 
Ignis 
Ignl 
Ignem 
Ignl, Igne 

Ignfis 

Ignium 

Ignibus 

Ignfis 

Ignis 

Ignibus 



Auris, f., 
ear, 

auris 

auris 

aurl 

aurem 

aura 

aurte 

auritun 

auribus 

aurfis 

auris 

auribus 



Case 
Endings 

is 

is 

I 

im, em 



es 

ium 

ibus 

es 

Is 

ibus. 



1. Stems and Case Endings. — In these paradigms observe that the stems 
are tussi, n&vi, Igni, and auri, that the case endings contain the characteris- 
tic i, and that tussis, nSlvis, Ignis, and auris, differ in declension only in 
the Accusative and Ablative singular, tussis showing the final i of the stem 
in both of these cases, nftvis sometimes in both, Ignis sometimes in the 
Ablative but not in the Accusative, auris in neither. 

2. Like tussis — Ace. im, Abl. I — are declined bftris, plouhtail; sitis, 
thiflst., and in the singular, names of rivers and towns in is, with the Geni- 
tive in is: Albis, the Elbe; Tiberis, the Tiber; Hispalis, SefoUle; Heft- 
polis, Naples. 

3. Like nSvis — Ace. im, em, Abl. I, e — are declined the feminines 
clSLvis, key; tehris, fever ; messis, harvest; pelvis, basin; puppis, stern; 
restis, rope; sectlris, axe; sfimentis, sowing; turris, tower; strigilis, 
strigiL 

Note. — Araris, or Arar, for Araris, the Saone, and Uger, for Iiigeris, 
the Loire, have Ace. im, em, Abl. I, e. 

4. Like Ignis — Ace. em, Abl. I, e — are declined: amnis, river; avis, 
bird; bllis, bile; civis, citizen; classis, fleet; collis, hill; finis, end; 
orbis, ciixle ; postis, post ; unguis, nail ; and a few others. 

5. Like auris — Ace. em, Abl. e — are declined all nouns in is. Gen. is, 
not provided for under 2, 3« and 4^ except canis, dog^ and iuvenis^ a youtk^ 
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consonant stems which have assumed i in the Nominative singular. Apis, 
bee; mSnsis, month; and volucris, bird^ often have um for ium in the 
Gtenitive. 

6. Adjectives which have 1 in the Ablative generally retain X when used 
substantively, as in the names of months, etc.: Septembrf, in September; 
Octdbrl, in October; ft familiarl, from a friend. But adjectives used as 
jnroper names take e : luvenSQiB, luvenSle, Juvenal. 

103. Stems ending in I. — Neuters in e, al, and ar. 





Cubile, 


Animal, 


Calcar, 






COlLCh. 


animal. 
Singular 


spur. 


Case 


N.V. 


cubile 


animal 


calcar 


e — 


Gen. 


cubllis 


animallB 


calcd.ri8 


is 


Dat. 


cubill 


animall 


calcSrf 


X 


Ace. 


cubile 


animal 


calcar 


e — 


Abl. 


cubill 


animal! 
Plural 


calcari 


I 


N.V. 


cubllia 


anim&lia 


calc9.ria 


ia 


Gen. 


cubillum 


animd.Iium 




ium 


Dat. 


cubilibus 


animalibua 


calcaiibus 


ibus 


Ace. 


cubllia 


anim^lia 


calcaria 


ia 


Abl. 


cubilibus 


animaiibuB 


calcaribuB 


ibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe that the stem ending i is changed to e in the 
Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative singular of cubile, and dropped in 
the same cases of animal, for ^animale, and calcar, for *calcare ; see 26, 1, 
and 40, 1 ; and that the case endings include the stem ending i. 

2. A few nouns have e in the Ablative singular, as names of towns in e : 
Praeneate ; generally r6te, net, and in poetry sometimes mare. 

3. Neuters in ar, aria, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant stems : 
nectar, nectaris, nectar. 



III. — Consonant and I-Stems Combined 

104. This class of Latin nouns was produced by a fusion of 
consonant and i-stems. It consists of i-stems which have lost 
the final i in the singular and of consonant stems which have 
assumed i in the plural. 
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105. Nouns in ei and nouns in s and 
, consonant. 



generally preceded by 





Nubes, f 


Urbs, f., 


Arx, f., 




doud. 


city. 
Singular 


citadel 


N. V. 


nabes 


urbs 


arxi 


Gen. 


nGbis 


urbis 


arcis 


Dat. 


nabJ 


urbl 


arcl 


Ace. 


nGbem 


urbem 


areem 


Abl. 


nabe 


urbe 
Plural 


arce 


N.V. 


ntibSs 


urbSs 


arcs» 


Gen. 


ntibium 


urbium 


arcium 


Dat. 


ntibibus 


urbibiui 


areibuB 


Ace. 


rnubSs 
I nGbIs 


( urbfis 
lurbl» 


J arcs» 
Larels 


Abl. 


nubibuB 


urbibuB 


arcibus 



1. Paradigms. — Observe that these nouns are declined in the singular 
like consonant stems, and in the plural like i-stems. 

106. To this class belong the following nouns : 

1. Nouns in Ss, Gen. in is: caedSs, slaughter; cl&dSB, disaster; sSdSs, 
seat ; struSB, heap ; BubolSs, sprout^ although several of these are occasion- 
ally used as consonant stems, and a very few are generally so used, as 
ambSlgSB (pi.), roundabout way ; prolSs, offspring; sSdSB^ subol^; ftnd 
v^t^H^ soothsayer. 

2. Most nouns in ns and xn ^ : cliSns, client ; cohors, cohort. 

3. Monosyllables in b and z preceded by a consonant* : urbs, city; ar^, 
citadel. 

4. A few monosyllables in s and z preceded by a vowel : d6B, dowry ; 
gllB, dormouse; 11b, strife; m&8, a male; noz, night; vIb, force^ and gen- 
erally frauB, frauds and mtlB, mouse, and sometimes lauB, praise. 

5. Generally Patrial Nouns in Sb, Ib, plural in fttSB and ItSB : ArpinSs, 
pi. ArpinSltSB, the Arpinates; SamniB, pi. SamnitSB, the Samnites. 

6. OptimStSB, the aristocracy ; penSltSB, the household gods ; sometimes 
nouns in tSlB : clvitfts, state, Gen. pi. civitatum, sometimes cIviULtitim. 



1 X in arx = cs. C belongs to the stem, and a is the case suffix. 

2 Some of these often have uxn in poetry, and sometimes even in prose, as 
parSns, parent, generally has. 

8 Except (ops) , opis, help, and a few Greek words. ' ' ^ ' ' * 
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Note. — Card, jlesh; imber, storm; linter, boat; titer , leathern sack; 
and venter, belly , have lum iii the Geuitive plural like i-stems. 



IV. — Special Paradigms 
107. Sas, m. and f., Bos, m. and f., Nix,f., Senex,m., Vis, f., 





swine. 


oXj cow, snow. 


old man. 


force. 








Singular 






N.V. 


SUB 


bOB 


nix 


senex 


ViB 


Gen. 


SUiB 


bovlB 


nivlB 


senlB 


ViBl 


Dat. 


sul 


bovl 


nivl 


seni 


vfi 


Ace. 


suem 


bovem 


nivem 


senem 


vim 


Abl. 


sue 


bove 


nive 
Plural 


sene 


vl 


N.V. 


su6b 


bov6B 


niv6B 


senGB 


vIr6B 


Gen. 


suum 


fbovum 
Lbomn 


nivium 


senum 


yirium 


Dat. 


f suibuB 

(SUbUB 


f bObuB 
\babuB 


nivibuB 


senlbuB 


viribuB 


Ace. 


su6b 


bovSB 


liivSB 


senSB 


vlrCB 


Abl. 


rsuibuB 
LsubuB 


rbObuB 
"ibabuB 


nlYibuB 


senibuB 


TiribuB 



1. stems. — In the paradigms observe that the stems of sfiB and b5B are 
Bfl and bou ; that the diphthong ou of the stem bou becomes 5 in boB and 
bdbuB, A in bftbuB, and ov in the other forms ; that the stem nigv unites 
with 8 and forms niz ; that it becomes niv in the other forms of the singu- 
lar, and assumes 1 in the plural ; and that senex is declined from two stems, 
senec and sen, and vIb from two, vi and "^^ai, which becomes virl. 

2. Sfis and grds, crane^ the only u-stems in this declension, are declined 
alike, except in the Dative and Ablative plural, where grflB is regular, 
gmilMKi. 

^. lappiter (lou-piter ; piter = pater) is thus declined : luppiter, lovis, 
lovi, lovera, love. The stem lou became lu in Ifl-piter, which finally be- 
came luppiter, but it became lov in the oblique cases. 

4. Case Suffixes and Case Endings. — The following are the original case 
suffixes and case endings for masculine and feminine nouns, with the forms 
which they assume in the classical period : 



1 The Genitive and Dative singular, vis and vl, are rare. 
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For Consonant Stems 


For litems 






SlNOULAB 






Original 
form 


ClaMloal 
form 


Orlirlnal ClaMlcal 
form form 


N.V. 


8 


B 


i-8 is 


Geu. 


68 


is 


— is» 


Dat. 


ai 


I 


ei I 


Ace. 


em 


em 


i-m im» 


Abl. 


i 


e 

Plubal 


I-d I 


N.V. 


— 


6b 1 


ei-es 6b 


Gen. 


om 


THH 


i-om iom 


Dat. 


— 


ibnsi 


i-bhos ibos 


Ace. 


eD8 


6b 


i-ns Is» 


Abl. 


— 


ibUB* 


i-bhos ibos 



Note. — In this table observe that consonant stems borrow the endings 6s 
and ibos of the Nominative, Dative, and Ablative plural from i-stems, and that 
i-stems borrow the ending is of the Genitive singular from consonant steins. 

6. Neuter nouns have the same case suffixes and endings as masculines 
and feminines, except in the Nominative and Accusative, where, if conso- 
nant stems, they take no suffix in the singular, and the suffix a, from an 
original &, in the plural, and if i-stems, they have the ending e, from an 
original 1, in the singular, and la, from an original i&, in the plural. 

6. Early and Rare Endings. — The following occur : 

eB and us in the Gen. sin<]:.: salflteB = Balfltis ; hominus = hominis. 

e in the Dat sing. : aere = aerl ; Mftrte = MftrtX. 

Id in the Abl. sing. : marld = marl. 

els and Is in the Nom. plur. : clveis and civis = clv6s. 

els in the Ace. plur.: clveis = clv6s or civls. 

LOCATIVE CASE 

108. Many names of towns have a Locative singular in i or e, 
denoting the Place in Which any thing is or is done : Carthagini, 
or Carthagine, at Carthage; Tiburi, or Tibure, at Tibur. In the 
plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the ending ibns : 
Gadibus, at Gades, 



1 Borrowed from i-stems. 
'^ Borrowed from consonant stems. 

* But i-stems often borrow from consonant stems the endings em and 68 for 
im and is. 
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GREEK NOUNS 



109. Many Greek nouns of the Third Declension are entirely 
regular, but some retain certain peculiarities of the Greek, espe- 
cially the following Greek forms : 

1. A Vocative singular like the stem : PariHi, Pari ; Orpheu-B, Orphau. 

2. A Genitive singular in o8 : Pallas, Palladia, Pallados. 

3. An Accusative singular in a : Pallada. 



4. 


A Nominative plural in es : Arcades. 




5. 


An Accusative plural in as : Arcadas. 




110. The following examples illustrate these ] 


peculiarities : 




Lampas, f.. 


Phryx, m. and f.. 


HerOs, m., 




torch. 


Phrygian, 
Singular 


hero. 


N. V. 


lampas 


Phryx 


herOs 


Gen. 


lampadis, lampados 


Phrygis 


herOis 


Dat. 


lampadi 


Phrygi 


herd 


Ace. 


lampadem, lampada 


Phrygem, Phryga, 


hgroem, hgrOa 


Abl. 


lampade 


Phryge 
Plural 


herOe 


N. V. 


lampadSs, lampades 


PhryjrSs, Phryges 


herOSs, her5es 


Gen. 


lampadum 


Phrygum 


hgrOum 


Dat. 


lampadibus 


Phryjdbus 


herOibus 


Ace. 


lampadCs, lampadas 


PhrygSs, Phrygas 


hSr5Ss, herOas 


Abl. 


lampadibus 


Phrygibus 


herOibus 




Cotys, m. 


Paris, m. 
Singular ^ 


Orpheus, m. 


Nom. 


Cotys 


Paris 


Orpheus 


Voc 


Coty 


Pari 


Orpheu 


Gen. 


Cotyis 


Paridis 


Orphel, Orpheos 


Dat. 


Cotyl 


ParidI 


OrpheS, Orphei 


Ace. 


Cotym 


Paridem, Pailm,.PaTin 


Orpheum, Oiphea 


Abl. 


Cotye 


Paride, Pari 


OrpheS 


1. 


In these paradigms the stems are lampad, Phryg, 


hSr5, Coty, Parid, 


Pari, 


and Orpheu. 







^ As proper names, these words have only the singular in general use. 
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2. Observe that these paradigms fluctuate in certain cases between the 
Latin and the Greek forms : Lampadis, lampados ; h6r56B, h6r5aB ; and 
between different declensions: between Decl. II., Orphel, OriAe5, 
Orphaum, and Decl. III., Orphau, Orpheos, Orphei, Orphea. 

3. Greek feminines in 5 may be declined either with lis in the Genitive 
and with 5 in the other cases, as DId5, DldflB, DId5, etc., or regularly from 
the stem in 5ii, as DId5, Dlddnis, DldSnl, DldSnem, Dlddne. 

4. Nouns in o16b are declined as follows: PexioieB: Voc. Peiicl&i, 
PerlclS ; Gen. PerioliB, PaxicU ; Dat. PexicU, or Perlcli ; Ace. Peiiclem, 
PericlSn, or Periclea ; Abl. Pexicle. 

5. Greek neuters in a, Gen. in atia or atOB, often have Ib for ibaB in the 
Dative and Ablative plural, and sometimes drum for urn in the Genitive 
plural : po€ma, poem ; poGmatlB or poSmatibaB ; po6inat5nim or po^ 
matmn. 

6. Vocatiye Singular. — Greek nouns in is, ya, and euB generally have 
the Vocative singular like the stem, as in the paradigms ; but those in fts. 
Gen. in antia, have the Vocative in & : Atlfta, AtUL 

7. In the Genitive plural, the ending 5n occurs in a few titles of books : 
Metamorphdate (title of a poem), MetamorphdaeSn. 

8. In the Dative and Ablative plural the ending ai, ain, occurs in poetry : 
TroadSa, Troaain. 

9. A few neuters used only in the Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative 
have OB in the singular and 6 in the plural : meloa, mel6, song. 



GENDER AS DETERMINED BY THE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
I. MaBcolinea 

111. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in 6, or, os, er, and 
68, are masculine : 

8erm5, discourse; dolor, pain; mSa, custom; agger, mound; gorges, 
vshirlpool, 

112. Nouns in o are masculine, except those in do and go, and 
abstract and collective nouns in 15, most of which .are feminine ; 
see 116. 

1. Car5, fleshy and the Greek Arg5 and 6ch5 are feminine. 

113. Nouns in or and oa are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines : arbor, arb5B, tree ; c5b, whetstone ; dSa, dowry, 

2. The Neuters: ador, spelt; aequor, sea; cor, heart; marmor, 
marble; 5a, mouth. 
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114. Kouns in er and es are masculine^ except 

1. TheFeminines: linter, boat; mergeSt sheaf; segOB, crop; teges, mat, 

2. The Neuters: cad&ver, corpse; iter, way; ttlber, tumor; fiber, 
udder; a few names of trees and plants in er: acer, maple tree; papl- 
ver, poppy.. 

Note. — Aes, copper^ and v6r, spring^ are neuter. 

n. Feminines 

115. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in do, g5, 15 ; as, ee, 
is, us, ys, X, and in s preceded by a consonant are feminine : 

Ghrando, hail; orXg5, origin; rati5, reason; o5nti5, an assembly; 
aetSs, age; nflbes, cloud; nflvis, ship; yhxXXim^ virtue ; chlamys, cloak; 
pftz, peace ; orbs, city, 

116. Kouns in do and go, and abstract and collective nouns in 
io, are feminine, except cardo, hinge; ordo, rank; harpago, grap- 
pling hook; ligo, mattock; margo, border, which are masculine. 

Notes. — 1. Twenty-five or thirty nouns in 16, chiefly denoting material 
objects, are masculine, as pugi5, poniard; flniS, pearl; p&pili5, butterfly, 

2. Nouns in d5, g5, and 15 are exceedingly numerous, nearly three 
hundred in all. 

117. 'Nouns in as and es are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: &8, the as, a coin; acXnacSs, scimiter; cel6s, a 
racer; lebSs, chaldron; m&gnSs, magnet; parlSs, wall; pSs, foot; qua- 
drupSs, quadruped; veprSs, thorn bush; and Greek nouns in As, Gen. in 
antis: adam&s, adamant. 

2. The Neuter : vis, vessel, 

NoTB. — Most nouns in as, Gen. in adls, are feminine, but dromas, 
dromedary, and vas, surety, are masculine. 

118. Nouns in Is are feminine, except the following masculines : 

1. Nouns in nls and guls : Ignis, flre; sanguis, blood. 

2. Nouns in Is, Gen. in erls : cucumls, cucumber ; pulvls, dust ; v5mls, 
plowshare. 

3. The following : 

axis, axle fascis, bundle piscis, fish 

bfiris, plow tail fiistis, cudgel postis, post 

caulis, stalk lapis, stone sentis, brier 

coUis, hill mensis, month torris, brand 

ensis, sword orbis, circle vectis, lever 
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4. Sometimes a few other nouns in is. 

Note. — Nouns in is are very numerous, nearly one hundred and fifty in all. 

119. Nouns in us and ys are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: mfLs, mouse^ Greek nouns in pfls : taiptls, tripod^ 
and names of mountains in ys : Othrys. 

2. The Neuters: crdB, leg ; itis, ngJU; pfls, pus; rtLs, the country ; tfls, 
incense. 

Note. — Fraas, frauds and laus, praise^ are feminine. 

120. Nouns in x are feminine, except the following masculines : 

1. Greek Masculines : corax, raven; thSrftx, cuirass, 

2. Nouns in ex, except the f eminines : forfex, shears ; imbrex, hollow 
tile ; nex, death ; supellex, furniture, 

3. Calix, ctip; fornix, arch; phoenix^ phoenix ; trftdux, vinelayer, and 
a few nouns in yx, 

121. Nouns in s preceded by a consonant are feminine, except 
the following masculines : 

1. Dens, tooth; fdns, fountain; mSiis, mountain; p5ns, bridge; gen- 
erally, adeps, fat ; and rudSns, cable. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally adjectives or participles with a masculine 
noun undei-stood: oriSns (sOl), east; c5nfluSiis (amnis), confluence; txi- 
dSns (raster), trident; qoadrSiis (as), quarter. 

3. Sometimes forceps, /orc6ps ; serp&is, serpent; stirps, stock, 

m. Neuters 

122. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, 
t, ar, ur, and us are neuter : 

PoSma, poem ; mare, sea ; sin&pl, mustard ; misy, kind of mushroom ; 
Iftc, milk; axdmal; animal ; carmen, song; caput, head; nectar, nectar; 
ebur, ivory; corpus, body. 

123. Nouns in 1, n, and ar are neuter, except mugil, mullet; sal, 
salt; sol, sun; pecten, comb ; salar, trout, which are masculine. 

124. Nouns in ur and us are neuter, except 

1. The Masculines: furfur, bran; turtur, turtle dove; vultnr, vulture; 
lepus, hare. 

2. The Feminine: pecus (pecudis), herd of cattle. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

125. Adjectives of the Third Declension may be divided into 
three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative singular three different 
forms — one for each gender: I-Stems. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and feminine 
being the same : Consonant and I-Stems. 

III. Those which have but one form — the same for all gen- 
ders : Consonant and I-Stems. 

126. Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension have thQ 
stem in iy and are declined as follows : 

Acer, acris, acre, sharp. 







Singular 






Magcnline 


Feminine 


Nevter 


N.V. 


acer 


acris 


acre 


Gen. 


acris 


acris 


acris 


Dat. 


acrl 


aerl 


acrl 


Ace. 


ftcrem 


acrem 


acre 


Abl. 


fieii 


acri 
Plural 


acri 


N.V. 


acres 


acrSB 


acria 


Gen. 


acrium 


acrium 


acrium 


Dat. 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 


Ace. 


acrSB, acris 


acrSB, aciis 


acria 


AbL 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 



1. Here observe that the stem of ftoer, acris, acre is acri, and that the 
Ablative singular ends in I. 

2. Adjectives in er of this class are regularly declined like acer, but 
celer, celeris, celere, swifts retains the e before r, and when used as a 
substantive has um in the Genitive plural. Volucer, winged^ sometimes 
has um. 

3. In the poets and in early Latin, the form in er, as acer, is sometimes 
feminine, and the form in is, as acris, is sometimes masculine. 

127. Adjectives of Two Endings are either from i-stems or 
f;fom s-stemsi and are declined as follows; 
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Tristis, trlste/ sad. 

Singular 
Neat. 

trteta 

trfstis 

tristi 

trista 

trtetl 

Plural 
tristia 
tristiiim 



Trlstior,* tristius, sadder. 



M. and F. 

tristlB 

tristlfi 

trIstI 

tristem 

tiisti 



M* mnd K.j 

triBtior 
trl8ti6ris 
trlstiOrl 
trlstiorem 



ITeut.^ . 

tristius . 
tristiOris 
tristiOrl 
tristius 



tristUB 
tristiam 
tristibuB 
trist^B, tristiB 
trlstiboB 



trlsti6re (I) * tristi6re (I) => 

tristiOrfiB tristi6ra 

tristiOrum tristiOmm 

trlstiOdbuB tristiOribos 

trl8ti0r6B(lB)3 tristiOra 

tristiOribtiB tristiOribos 



N.V. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 

N.V. 

Gen. 

Dat tristibuB tristiboa 

Ace. tristSa, tristia tristia 

Abl. tristibaa tristibuB 

1. Observe that trlatia and trlate have I in the Ablative singular ; that 
otherwise trlatiB is declined like Ignis, imd triate like oubHe (108, 108). 

2. Tilstior is the comparative (149) of tAtia. 

3. Like trlatior, comparatives, as consonant stems, generally haye the 
Abl. sing, in e, sometimes in I, the Nom. plur. neuter in a, and the Gen. 
plur. in um. But the comparative plfLa, more^ is declined as follows : 

Singular Plural 

M. and F. 

Nom. — 

Gen. — 

D. Abl. — 

Ace. — 

4. ComplfUrea is declined like the plural of plfUr6B, though it admits 
oomplfUia for complfUra in the neuter. 

128. Adjectives of Qdq Ending are deplined, partly from con- 
sonant stems and partly from i-stems. Most of them end in a 



Neat. 


M. and F. 


Nent. 


pltts 


plOrGa 


plQra 


plOila 


plUrium 


plCUium 


— 


plOribua 


plOribua 


plOs 


plOrGa 


plQra 



orx; 


a few tn 1 or t. • ^ ' ' 


.. ■: ... ; ^v: ;; - . '^: ■'. .. 




Audax, audacious. 


Felix, Jiappy. 




Singular 






BI. and F. Neat. 


M. and F. Neat. 


N.V. 


aud3jc audax 


feiix fglix 


Gen. 


aud&eia aud^ia 


felicia felicis 



1 Final 1 becomes e in triste, and the stem ending s becomes r between vowels, 
and finally this r usurps the place of 8 in the Nominative masculine. In the 
ifent^i^l^omiliattve and Accusative, tristios is weakened to tristius. 

*The forms with the inclosed endings, tristidrl and trlstiOria, are very .fare: 
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Dat. 


audftel 


auddd 


felld 


felld 


Ace. 


aad&cem 


audftx 


feilcem 


fellx 


Abl. 


audftcI (e) 


audftcf (e) 

Plural 


feilel (e) 


feiid (e) 


N.V. 


audftcGB 


aud&cia 


fellcGa 


felleia 


Gen. 


audacium 


audadum 


felleium 


feiidum 


Dat. 


audacibns 


audftcibuB 


fellcibuB 


felldbua 


Ace. 


audacSB (Is) 


audacia 


feUcGa (la) 


fellcia 


AW. 


audfteibiui 


audaeibuB 


fellcibua 


fellcibua 




Amans, i 


loving. 


Pradens, prudent 






SiNQULAB 








BI.andF. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


N.V. 


am&ns 


amans 


prQdens 


prQdens 


Gen. 


amantia 




prddentia 


pradentia 


Dat. 


amanti 


amanti 


pradentl 


pradentl 


Ace. 


amantem 


amans 


pradentem 


prttdCns 


Abl. 


amante (I) 


amante (I) 

Plubal 


prudenti (e) 


pradentl (e) 


N.V 


amaijtSB 


amantia 


prddentGa 


pradentia 


Gen. 


amantlmn 


amantiam 


pradeutium 


pradentlum 


Dat. 


amantibuB 


amantlbua 


prtldentibua 


pradentlbua 


Ace. 


amantUB (Is) 




prOdentSa (la) 


pradentia 


Abl. 


amantibuB 


amantibuB 


pradentlbua 


pradentibuB 




Vetus, 


old. 


Memor, mindfid. 






Singular 








M. and F. 


Neat. 


M. and F. 


Neat. 


N.V. 


vetus* 


vetus 


memor 


memor 


Gen. 


yeteria 


veteria 


memoria 


memoria 


Dat. 


veterf 


veteil 


memorl 


memorl 


Ace. 


veterem 


V6tUS 


memorem 


memor 


Abl. 


vetere (I) 


vetere (I) 

Plural 


memoii 


memoii 


N.V. 


veterCB 


Vetera 


memorSa 


— 


Gen. 


veterum 


veterum 


memorum 


— 


Dat. 


veteribuB 


veteribuB 


memoribuB 


— 


Ace. 


veterSa (Ib) 


Vetera 


memorCa (la) 


— 


Abl. 


veteribuB 


veteribuB 


memoribua 


— 



1 The stem of vetus, veterls, is vetos, vetes, but the endings os and es are 
only ablaut forms of the same suffix. 
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1. The participle amftna differs in declension from the adjective prfldfiiui 
only in the Ablative singular, where the participle usually has the ending e 
and the adjective 1 Participles used as adjectives generally have 1 

2. A few adjectives have only e in general use in the Ablative singular, 
especially those in es, Gren. in itis or idis: files, dGses, dives, sSspes, 
Buperstes, and oaelebs, compos, impos, pauper, piinceps, pflbes. 

129. Neuter PluraL — Many adjectives from the nature of their sig- 
nification are rare in the neuter. Some of these, like memor, lack the 
neuter plural ; all others have the ending la, in the Nominative and 
Accusative, except fiber, flbera, fertiUy and vetus, Vetera. 

130. Genithre Plural. — Most adjectives of the Third Declension have 
iom in the Genitive plural, but the following have um : 

1. Adjectives compounded with substantives which have um : inops 
(opum), inopum, helpless; qaatarup6s, quadrupedum, /otir-/oote(2. 

2. Those which have only e in the Ablative sin^Iar (128, 2): pauper, 
paupere, pauperum, poor; s5spes, s5spite, s5spitum, safe; compos, 
compote, compotum, master of. 

3. Those which have the Genitive in erls, oris, urls: vetus, veterum, 
old ; memor, memorum, mindful ; clour, cicurum, tame^ and a few others. 

4. The poets and late writers often use um in words which have ium in 
classical prose. 

FOURTH DECLENSION 

U-NODNS 

131. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in us and u. Those 
in us are masculine, those in u are neuter. They are declined as 

Frtictus, fruit, Comti, horn. 







Singular 


Case Sndint:! 


N.V. 


fructus 


coma 


US 




Q 


Gen. 


friictils 


comtls 


Qs 




Qs 


Dat. 


fractui 


corntl 


ul 




Q 


Ace. 


frQctum 


coma 


um 




Q 


Abl. 


frtlctfl 


corntl 

Plural 


a 




Q 


N.V. 


frQctfls 


comua 


Qs 




ua 


Gen. 


fructuum 


cornuum 


uum 




uum 


Dat. 


fructibus 


cornibus 


ibus 


(ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 


Ace. 


fructtls 


comua 


Qs 




ua 


Abl. 


fructibus 


cornibus 


ibus 


(ubus) 


ibus (ubus) 
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1. Here the stems are frflota and coniu, and the case endings contain 
the characteristic u, weakened to 1 in IbuB, but retained in abas. 

2. A few nouns retain abas in the Dative and Ablative plural : regulurly 
txiboB, tribe ; generally aooB, needle ; areas, bow ; artas, joint; lacas, lake ; 
partas, birth; and sometimes portas, harbor; specas, cane; verU, 9pit; 
and a few other words. 

3. In early Latin the endings ais, aos, and I occur in the Genitive singu- 
lar : frUctnis, of fruit ; senfttoos and senltl, of the senate, SanfttI is 
found even in Cicero. The Genitive in I is common in Plautus and Terence^ 
as adventi, frflotl, gemiti, quaestl, etc. 

4. A Dative in % the regular form in nouns in fl, also occurs in nouns in 
OS, but chiefly in poetry : frflctA = frUctuI. 

5. The following are the original case endings, with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 





SiNOULAB 

Masculine 


Neuter 






Origrinal 
form 


ClAMical 
form 


Original 
form 


ClaMical 
form 


N.V. 


u-s 


as 


U 




ai 


Gen. 


eu-s 


ils 


eu-s 




fls 


Dat. 


u-ai 


al« 


eu 




«a 


Ace. 


u-m 


am 


u 




ill 


Abl. 


u-d» 


11 


ti-d» 




11 


N.V. 


eu-es 1 
ou-es j' 


Plural 
lis 


u-ft 




ua 


Gen. 


u-om 


aom 


u-om 




aam 


Dat. 


u-bhos 


abas, ibas 


u-bhos 




abas, ibas 


Aec. 


u-ns 


fls 


u-a 




aa 


Abl. 


u-bhos 


abas, ibas 


u-bhos 




abas, ibas 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

132. The following nouns in us are feminine: acas, needU; colas, 
distaff; domas, house; Idlls, Ides; manas, hand; poxti<TKm, portipo; 
qulnqafttrtls, /i;as^ of Minerva; tribas, tribe, 

1 The tl in the Nom. and Ace. of neuters is of uncertain origin, perhaps a plural 
or dual formation. 

2 The Dative in tl, used both as masculine and as neuter, is in origin a Loca- 
tive formation. 

< The ending tk-d, from which iX was derived, was not inherited, but was formed 
after the analogy of the Ablative ending 5-d from o stems, as in Gnaiv-0-d. 
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1. The only neuter nouns in common use are oomfl, genfl, and verU, 
but neuter forms are sometimes found in certain cases of other wordsy as 
artua from artus. 

183. Second and Fourth Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of the 
Fourth Declension and partly of the Second. 

1. Domiui, f., hatise, has a Locative, domi, at hornet and is otherwise 

declined as follows : 

Singular Plural 

N. y. domaa domfls 

Gen. domfla domuun, domdnun 

Dat. domul, dom5 domlbiui 

Ace. domfUn domfUh domSs 

Abl. domfl, dom5 domlbos 

2. Certain names of trees in us, as oupressua, floiui, laama, pliias, 
though generally of the Second Declension, sometimes take those cases 
of the Fourth which end in fla, us, and fl : N. Y. laurus ; Gren. lauri, 
laurfUi ; Dat. Iaar5 ; Ace. laorum ; Abl. lanrd, lanrfl, etc. So also colus, 
distaff. QaercuB, oak, regularly of the Fourth Declension, has quercdmm 
in the Gren. plur. 

FIFTH DECLENSION 

B-NouNS 

134. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in ea and are feminine. 
They are declined as follows : 

Dies, day. R6s, thing. 

Singular Case Endings 



N.V. 


diss 


r6s 


6s 


Gen. 


difil 


r» 


81 


Dat. 


din 


ril 


a 


Ace. 


diem 


r^n 


eok 


Abl. 


die 


r6 
Plural 


e 


N.V. 


dies 


ris 


^ 


Gen. 


dierum 


rSrum 


Crum 


Dat. 


diebuB 


rSbuB 


6bU8 


Ace. 


diss 


rSs 


fis 


Abl. 


diebua 


r«bus 


6bus 
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1. The case endings here given contain the characteristic 6, which appears 
in all the cases. It is shortened generally in the ending Si, when preceded 
by a consonant, and regularly in the ending em. 

2. The Genitive and Dative singular sometimes end in 6, and sometimes, 
though rarely, in I for 81, chiefly in poetry : aciS,^ di6, fidS, dil, laoiL^ 

Note. — These forms in 6 are Locatives in origin, and they have retained 
their original Locative meaning in a few phrases 'found in early Latin, as 
diS septiml, on the seventh day ; di8 crftstiiil, on the morrow. Cottldie, 
hodiS, pridiS, and the like are doubtless Locatives in origin. 

3. In early Latin the Grenitive sometimes ends in 6b : dlGs, of a day, 

4. DiSs and rSs are the only nouns in this declension complete in all 
their parts. In other nouns the plural forms, especially the Genitive, Dative, 
and Ablative, are rare in the best writers. 

5. The following are the original case endings with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 





Singular 


Plural 




Orlsrinal 
form 


Classical 
form 


Orig^tnal Classical 
form form 


N.V. 


e-s 


6b 


6-es 6s 


Gen. 


6-s, 6-i 


68, a 


6-som 6nmi 


Dat. 


e-ai 


SI 


6-bhos 6biui 


Ace. 


6-m 


em 


6-ns 6s 


Abl. 


6-da 


6 


e-bhos ' 6bas 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

135. Di6s, day^ and merldi6s, mid-day, are masculine, though di6s 
is sometimes feminine in the singular, especially when it means a definite 
or fixed time. 

136. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER 

1. Gender independent of endings ; common to all declensions.* 



Masculine 

Names of Males, of 
Rivers, Winds, and 
Months 



Feminine 

Names of Females, of 
Countries, Towns, 
Islands, and Trees 



Nenter 

Indeclinable Nouns, In- 
finitives, and Clauses 
used as Nouns 



1 Aci6, Gen. and Dat. of aci@s, a sharp ed^e ; facii, of faciSs, appearance. 
9 The primitive ending was probably 6d, though only 6 is found. 
s For exceptions, see 68, 1 ; 69, 1. 
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2. Gender determined by Nominative ending.^ 



Masonllne 
As, 60 



er, ir, us, ob, 5b 



5, or, 5b, er, as, ex- 
cept d5, g5, and 15 



OB 



First Dkclbksion 

Feminine 

a, 6 

Second Declension 



Third Declension 
d5, g5, 15 ; as, 6b, 1b, 
flB, 7B, X, B pre- 
ceded by a consonant 

Fourth Declension 



Neater 



um, OQ 



a, a, I, y, c, 1, n, t, 
ar, or, ub 



Fifth Declension 

- I 6b I - 

INDECLINABLE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

137. A very few nouns and adjectives are indeclinable, hav- 
ing but one form for all cases. The following are the most 
important : 

1. The letters of the alphabet, a, b, o, alpha, b6ta, etc. 

2. FftB, right; nefftfl, wrong; nihil, nothing; Instar, likeness; mSne, 
morning.^ 

8. A very few adjectives: MLgl, frugal, good; nSquam, worthless; 
mlUe, thowand; potla, able. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

138. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
chiefly in the singular. To these belong 

1. The names of Persons and many names of Places: CloerS, Caesar, 
R5ma, Borne ; Graecia, Greece ; but Proper names admit the plural to des- 
ignate Families or Classes: ScIpi5n6B, the Scipios; CaeBar6B, tfie Caesars. 

1 For exceptions, see mider the several declensions. 

3 But these nouns are not only indeclinable, but also defective, as they are 
regularly used only in the Nominative and Accusative singular, Uiough : 
also occurs as a Locative Ablative. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES S& 

2. Most Abstract nouns : fid6B, faith ; iflstitia, justice ; but many ab- 
stract nouns admit the plural to designate instances, or kinds of the quality : 
avftritiae, instances of avarice; odia, hatreds. In the poets the plural is 
often used in the sense of the singular. 

3. The names of Materials: aurum, gold; fermm, iron; but the plural 
may be used to designate pieces of the material, or articles made of it; 
aera, vessels of copper, 

4. A few special nouns: merldiSB, mid-day; Bpecimen, example; «a- 
peHex, furniture ; v&r, spring; vatpera, evening, etc. 

139. Many nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
only in the plural. To these belong 

1. Certain Personal Appellatives applicable to Classes: mai5r6B, fore- 
fathers; poaterX, descendants; geminl, twins; Uberi, children. An indi- 
vidual member of such a class may be denoted by tbraa ez with the plural : 
fams ex UbeifB, one of the children, or a child, 

2. Many names of Cities: AthGnae, Athens; Thfibae, Thebes; DelpU, 
Delphi. 

3. Many names of Festivals : Baoohflnaiia, the Bacchanalian Festival ; 
Ol3nnpia, the Olympian Uames, Here the plural may refer to the vurious 
games and exercises which together constituted the festival. 

4. Certain special nouns: arma, arms; divitiae, riches; exsequiae, 
rites; exuviae, spoils; IdflB, Ides; indfltiae, truce; loBidiae, ambuscade; 
mSdaJ^fk, shades of the dead; minae, threats; moenia, walls; milDia, duties; 
nfiptiae, nuptials; reliquiae, remains, 

140. Plural with Change of Meaning. — Some nouns have one 
signification in the singular and another in the plural. Thus : 

aedes, temple aedfis, (1) temples, (2) a house ^ 

auxilium, help auxilia, auxiliaries 

career, prison, barrier carceres, banners of a race tourse 

castrum, castle, hut castra, camp 

comitium, place of assembly comitia, the assembly held in the comitium 

c5pia, plenty, force cOpiae, (1) stores, (2) troops 

facultas, ability facultatCs, wealth, means 

finis, end finfis, borders, territory 

f ortflna, fortune f orttlnae, possessions, wealth 

gr&tia, gratitude, favor gratiae, thanks 

hortus, garden horti, (1) gardens, (2) park 

1 AedSs and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the 
plural tw I signitications, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other 
distinct from it. 
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impedlmentum, hindrance 
Uttera, leUer of alphabet 

Itldus, play, sport 

mOB, custom 

nftt&lis (dite), birthday 

opera, toorA;, service 

para, part 

rOstrum, beak of ship 

M,salt 



impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) baggage 
litterae, (1) letters of the alphabet, (2) epistle, 

variting, letters, literature 
Itldl, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle 
mOres, manner's, character 
n&t&l&s, pedigree, parentage 
operae, workmen 
part^i (1) parts, (2) a party 
rOstra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 
sales, vsitty sayings 



141. Many nouns, entire in the singular, lack certain forms of 
the plural. Thus : 

1. Most nouQs of the Fifth Declension, a few of the Fourth, and several 
monosyllabic neutera of the Third, are seldom, if ever, used in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Ablative plural: aoiSs, sharpness; effigifia, likeness; species, 
appearance, etc. ; metas, fear; sitas, situation, etc. ; fSr, corn; lei, gall; 
mel, honey, etc. 

2. Many nouns, especially monosyllables, otherwise entire, lack the Geni- 
tive plural: nex, death; p&z, peace; piz, pitch; cor, heart; c5s, whet- 
stone; sftl, salt; s51, sun; Ifbc, light. 

142. Some nouns, entire in the plural, lack certain forms of 
the singular. The following are the most important : 



N.V. 


Gen. 


Dat. Aoc. 


Abl. 


Meanlnc 


— 


opis 


— 'opem 


ope 


help 


— 


vicisi 


— vicem 


vice 


change 


— 


— 


precl precem 


prece 


prayer 


— 


dapisi 


dapl dapem 


dape 


food 


— 


frOgis 


frfigl fragem 


frOge 


fruit 


143. 


A. f e# nouns are used only in certain 


cases of the 


singular : 


N.V. 


Gen. 


Dat. Ace. 


AbL 


lleaiiiiis 


fore 


— 


— __ 


forte 


chance 


lues 


— 


— luem 


lue 


pestilence 



1. A few verbal nouns in d, and a few others, have only the Ablative 
singular in general use: iussfl, by order; mandatH, by command; rogatfl, 
by request ; sponte, by choice, etc. 

144. Defective Adjectives. — A few adjectives, from the nature of 
their meaning, are used chiefly in the plural, while others lack the Nomi- 



1 Defective also in the Genitive plural. 
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native singular, or at least the masculine form of the Nominative singu- 
lar: ooTopl^^s^ several : panel, /etr; plSrlque, mo«^ ; (ceterus), oStera, 
cetenim, the other, the rest; (ludicer), Ifldiora, Ifldicrum, sportive; (sous), 
Bontds, guilty; (semiuex), semineois, half dead. The inclosed forms are 
not in good use. 

HETEROCLITES 

145. A few nouns, called Heteroclites (heteroclita) ^ are partly 
of one declension and partly of another. 

1. Of the Second and Fourth Declensions are a few nouns in lis : domiui, 
house ; lanruB, laurel tree, etc. ; see 1S8, 1 and 2. 

2. Of the Second and Third Declensions are ifLgemm, an acre, generally 
of the Second Declension in the singular, and of the Third in the plural : 
iflgerum, iHgexi ; plural, iugera, iHgerum : vfts, a vessel, of the Third 
Declension in the singular, and of the Second, in tlie plural : vfts, vftsis ; 
plural, v&sa, vSLadrum. 

Note. — Plural names of Festivals in ftlia, as BacchftnSlia, Sfttor- 
naiia, regularly of the Third Declension, sometimes have the Genitive 
plural in drum. Anclle, a shield, and a few other words, have the 
same peculiarity. 

3. Of the Third and Fifth Declensions are requlSs, rest, not used in the 
plural or in the Dative singular, but having in the other oblique cases the 
forms both of the Third and of the Fifth Declension ; and famfis, hunger, 
regularly of the Third Declension, but with fam6 in the Ablative. 

4. Many nouns of four syllables have one form in ia of the First Declen- 
sion, and one in 168 of the Fifl^ Declension : Itizaxla, Itbrarifis, luxury ; 
m&teria, m&teri68, material. 

6. Many Verbal nouns have one form in ua of the Fourth Declension, 
and one in um of the Second Declension : con&tus, cdniitiim, attempt ; 
eventoB, Sventum, event. 

6. Many nouns have only one approved form in the best prose, but admit 
another in poetry and in post- Augustan writers: iuventfLa (utis), youth; 
poetic, iuventa (ae): senectilB (utis), old age; poetic, aenecta (ae) : 
paupert&B (atis), poverty ; poetic, pauperifia (6i). 

146. Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in ua, a, mn, 
of the First and Second Declensions, and one in is and e, of the 
Third : hilarua and hilarls, joyful ; ezanimus and ezanimis, lifeless, 

1 From irepost another, and KXlatSt inflection, i.e. of different declensioiis. 
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HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS 

147. Heterogeneous (heterogenea ') Nouns are partly of one 
gender and partly of another. Thus : 

1. Some Masculines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender : ioous, m., jest; plural, ioci, m., iooa, n. : Iooub, m., place ; plural, 
loci, m., topics^ looa, u.^ places. 

2. Some Feminines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: carbasus, f., linen; plural, carbaal, f., carbasa, n. : margarfta, 
tf pearl; plural, margarltae, f., margarlta, n. : ostrea, f., oyster; plural, 
oatreae, f., ostrea, n. 

3. Some Neuters become masculine in the plural : caelum, n., heaven ; 
plural, caeH, m. 

4. Some Neuters generally become masculine, but sometimes remain 
neuter: frSnmn, n., bridle; plural, ir&il, m. ; ir6na, n. : raatrom, n., rake; 
plural, rftatrl, m. ; rftatra, n. 

6. Some Neuters become feminine in the plural: ^mlmn, n., /ea«t; 
plural, epulae, f. 

Note. — Some heterogeneous nouns are also heteroclites, as epultun, 
epnlae, just given. 

148. Some nouns of the Second Declension have one form in 
UB, masculine, and one in um, neuter: olipeua, olipeum, shield; 
oommentaxlna, oommentaxlmn, commentary. 



COMPARISON OF i^JECTIVES 

148. Adjectives have three forms, called the Positive, the Com- 
parative, ancPthe Superlative : altus, altior, altissimuB, high, higlier, 
higJiest. These forms denote different degrees of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective. 

160. The Latin, like the English, has two modes of comparison. 

I. Terminational Comparison — by endings. 
II. Adverbial Comparison — by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxime, 7no8t 

.: 1 From frepo^, another , and yipos^ gender ^ i.e. of diiferent genders. 
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I. Terminational Compaxiflon 

161. Adjectives and participles used as adjectives are regu- 
larly compared by adding to the stem of the positive, stripped 
of its final vowel, the following 

Endings of Comparison 





COHPARATIYB 


SUPBRLATIVB 






M. and F. Neut. 


Maso. Fern. 


Neat. 




ior ins 


issimus issima 


issimtiin^ 


altos, 


alUor, alUas, 


altissimus, alUssima, 


altissimtim 


high. 


higher, or too high 


highest, or very high 




dams, 


durlor, darius, 


ddrissimus, ddrissima, 


ddrissimmn 


hard. 


harder 


hardest 




levls, 


levior, levins. 


leyissimus, levissimat 


levissimmn 


light, 


lighter 


lightest 





am&QS, amantior, amantins, amantissimuB, amantissima, amantissimtim 
loving, more loving most loving 

152. Irregular l^perlatiyes. — Many adjectives with regular 
comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus: 

1. Adjectives in er add rimus to this ending : ^ 

ftcer, ftcrior, &cerximas, sharp, sharper, sharpest 

asper, asperior, asperrimus, rough, rougher, roughest 

celer, celerior, celenimus, swift, swifter, * swiftest 

2. But note the following : 

dexter, right, on the right, dexterior, dextimus 

mfttCinis, mature, m&tHrior, maturissimus, m&tdrrimus 

3. Five adjectives in ills add limus to the stem, stripped of its final 
vowel : • 

1 The Latin has three different superlative suffixes : (1) mus, seen in sum- 
znuB, highest; (2) tlmus, seen in ci-timus, nearest; op-timus, best; and 
(3) is-slmuB, the usual suffix, compounded of is, the weak form of the com- 
parative suffix, toB, ior, and simus, of uncertain origin, but probably a new 
formation after the analogy of certain words in simus, as pes-simus, worst ; 
pia-rimuB for *plu-simus, most; m&ximus for ♦mag-simus, greatest; vIcS- 
simus, twentieth; tricS-simus, thirtieth. 

3 The suffix rimus is from is, the comparative suffix, and mus, imus, the 
superlative suffix: *acr-is-imus, which becomes ♦acer-s-imus, acer-rimus; f is 
vocalized, er; 1 is dropped and s is assimilated to the preceding r; see 54, 2. 

» The suffix Umus, like rimus, is from is-imus : *facil-is-imus, *facil-s-imus, 
facU-Umus, s assimilated to a preceding 1 ; see 64, 2. 
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facilis, facilior, faciUlmiui, 

difficilis, difficilior, difficillimiui, 

similis, similior, simillimiui, 

dissimills, dissimilior, dissiinillimas, 

humilis, bumilior, humiUimiui, 



easy, eaner, easiest 

difficulty more difficulty etc. 

like, more like, most like 

unlike, more unlike, most, etc 

low, lotoer, lowest 



153. Compounds of dictui and voltui form their comparatives and 
superlatives from the corresponding participial stems, dloent and Tolent, 
and compounds of ficus sometimes follow their analogy : 

maledicus, maledlc^na, slanderous, maledlcentior, maledlcentissiinas 
benevolus, benevolSns, benevolent, benevolentior, benevolentissiinas 
bonOrificus, honorable, hon5rificentior, bonOrificentissimas 

Note.— Maledlc6n8 and benevolfins are found in early Latin. 

154. Special irregularities of comparison sometimes arise from 
the use of different stems : 



bonus, 


mellor. 


optimus. 


good. 


better, 


best 


mains, 


p€ior. 


pessimus. 


bad, 


worse, 


worst 


ma^us, 


maior, 


maadmus. 


great. 


greater. 


greatest 


parvus, 


minor, 


minimus, 


small. 


smaller, 


smallest 



1. Here belongs multus, which lacks the comparative in the masculine 
and feminine singular : 

multus, — , pltirixnus, \ 

multa, —, plQrima, > much, more, most ■ 

multiun, plQs, plOrlmum, J 

2. Note also : 

frOgl, fragftlior, frGgaUssimus, frugal, more frugal, most frugal 
nSquam, n^quior, nequissimus, worthless, more worthless, most worthless 



Defective Comparison 

155. In a few adjectives the Positive is either entirely want- 
ing, or used only in special constructions : 

1. Positive wanting ; 



citerior. 


citimus. 


on this side, near. 


nearest 


deterlor, 


detenimus. 


worse. 


worst 


interior. 


intimus. 


inner. 


inmost 


Ocior, 


5cissimus, 


swifter, 


swiftest 


prior. 


primus. 


former, 


first 


propior. 


proximus. 


nearer. 


nearest 


ulterior, 


ultimus. 


farther, 


farthest 
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2. Positive used only in special constructions : 



(extems),! exterior, 

(inferus),* Inferior, 

(poetenis),* posterior, 

(supenis),2 superior, 



extremus, and extimus, outer, outermost 

InfimuB, and imtui, lower, lowest 

postremoB, and postmnus,^ later, last, last-born 

supremos, and summtui, higher, highest 



156. A few adjectives lack the Comparative : 



diyersuB, 

falsuB, 

inclutus, 

inyltus, 

meritus, 

novii8. 

sacer, 

vetus, 



diversissimas, 

falsisBimuB, 

inclutiasimas, 

invItissimuB, 

meritissimtui, 

noviBsimas, 

sacerrimus, 

veterrimus, 



diverse, 

false, 

renowned, 

unwilling, 

deserving, 

new, 

sacred, 

old. 



most diverse 
most false 
most renowned 
most unwilling 
most deserving 
last 

most sacred 
oldest 



157. Many adjectives lack the Superlative : 
1. Many verbals in ilia and bills : 



agilis, 


agillor, — 


agile. 


more agile 


docilis, 


docillor, — 


docile. 


more docile 


laudabills. 


laudabiUor, — 


laudable. 


more laudable 


optabills, 


optabiUor, — 


desirable. 


more desirable 


2. A few special adjectives : 






alacer. 


alacrior, — , 


active, 


more active 


difltumus, 


diatumior, — 


lasting. 


more lasting 


longinquus, 


longinqulor, — 


distant. 


more distant 


prOclivis, 


prOclMor, — 


, prone. 


more prone 


prOnus, 


prOnlor, — 


inclined. 


more inclined 


propinquus. 


propinqulor, — 


near, 


nearer 


salfitaris, 


salGtarior, — 


salutary, 


more salutary 



1 l^tidnes ezterae, foreign peoples, occurs in classical prose. 

2 Omnia supera. infera, all things above and below ; and ad superOs, to 
those above, and ad inferds, to those below, occur in classical prose. 

' Posterns occurs in a few expressions of time, posters di§, on the following 
day ; in postenun diem, for the next day ; in posterum, for the future. 
Note also poster!, descendants. 

* Postumus means late bom, or last born. 

* The comparative of noviis is supplied by recentior, from rec6ns, and the 
superlative, in the sense of newest, by recentissimus. 

< The comparative of sacer is supplied by sftnctior, from sftnctus, and that 
of vetus by vetustior, from vetustus. 
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168. Three adjectives supply the Superlative as follows : 

adulesc^ns, adulescentior, minimiuiiiatfl, young^ younger^ youngest 
iuvenis, iflnlor, minimus nfttH, young,, younger^ youngest 

senex, senior, mflximmi nfttH, old, older, oldest 



n. Adverbial Comparison — by the Adverbs magis and mftzim6 

159. Most adjectives in ens, ins, and uus, except those in qnus 
are compared by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, 
more, and majdme, most : 



idOneus, 


magis idOneus, 




suitable 


more suitable 


most suitable 


necessftrius, 


magis necessftrius, 


mftjdme necess&rius, 


necessary 


more necessary 


most necessary 


arduus, 


magis arduus, 


mftzime arduus, 


arduous 


more arduous 


most arduous 



1. Other adverbs are sometimes used with the positive to denote differ- 
ent degrees of the quality: admodnm, valdS, oppidd, very; imprimis, 
or in primis, appzimfi, in the highest degree. Per and prae in composition 
with adjectives have the force of very; perdifficilis, very difficult; prae- 
cl&ms, very illustrious. 

2. Strengthening particles are also sometimes used: with the com- 
parative etiam, even^ mnlt5, long6, mttch,far; etiam dlligentior, even 
more diligent; multd dlligentior, much more diligent: with the su- 
perlative mnltd, long6, much^ by far, quam, as possible : mnltd or long6 
dnigentissimns, by far the most diligent; qnam dlligentissimns, as 
diligent as possible. 



ADJECTIVES WITHOUT COMPARISON 

160. Many adjectives, from the nature of their signification, 
are rarely, if ever, compared, especially such as denote Material, 
Color, Possession, or the relations of Time and Place : 

aureus, golden ferreus, of iron albus, white 

fl&vus, yellow m&temus, of a motfier patemus, of a father 

R5m&nus, /?oman aestlvus, o/ summer sempitemus, etemaZ 

^ Observe that this adverbial comparison by means of mafiris and mftzimS 
cori'esponds exactly to the English adverbial comparison by means of more 
and most. 
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NUMERALS 

161. Numerals comprise Numeral Adjectives and Numeral 
Adverbs. 

162. Numeral Adjectives comprise three principal classes : 

1. Cardinal Numbers: untui, one; duo, two; tree, three, 

2. Ordinal Numbers: primua, ^r^^; seoundua, second; tertius, 
third, 

3. Distributives : singuli, OTie by one; bin!, two by two, two each, 
two apiece, 

Not£. — To these may be added 

1. Multiplicatives, adjectives in plex, Gen. plicis, denoting so many 
fold: Bimplex, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold; quadruplex, 
fourfold, 

2, Proportionals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great: daplos, tunce as great; triplos, three times as great. 



163. 



Table of Numeral Adjectives 



Cardinals 

1. Unas, una, unum 

2. duo, duae, duo 

3. tres, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. qulnque 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. octi> 

9. novem 

10. decern 

11. undecim 

12. duodecim 

13. tredecim > 

14. quattuordecim 
16. quindecim 

16. sedecim* 

17. septendecim 



Ordinals 

primus, first 
secundus,^ second 
tertius, third 
quartus, fourth 
quintus, J{fth 
sextus 
Septimus 
octavus 
nOnus 
decimus 
undecimus 
duodecim us 
tertius decimus^ 
quartus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
Septimus decimus 



Dlstribntlyes 

singull,! one by one 

bini, two by two 

term or trini 

quaterm 

quini 

seni 

septSni 

octOni 

noveni 

deni 

undeni 

dnodeni 

terni deni 

quaterm deni 

quini den! 

seni dcni 

septen^ den! 



1 Dbtributives, singruU, bIni, etc., are adjectives, used only in the plural. 
They are declined like the plural of bonus: singrull, singiilae, singula. 

3 Alter is often used for secundus. 

» Sometimes with the parts separated : decern et tr6s, etc. 

4 Decimus, with or without «t, may precede: decimus et tertlua or deci- 
muB tertius. 
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18. 


duodeviglntii 


duodevicesimos^ 


duodevicSni» 


19. 


undevigintii 


QndevicesimusS 


undeviceni • 


20. 


viginti 


vicesimus 


viceni 


21. 


1 Yiginti anus 
1 Unas et viginti 4 


vicesimos primus 


viceni singnli 




unus et vicesimus 4 


singuli et viceni* 


22. 


[ viginti duo 
I duo et viginti 


vicesimus secundus 


viceni bini 


alter et vicesimus 


bini et viceni 


28. 


duodetriginta 


duod€tric^imu8 


duodetriceni 


29. 


undetriginta 


undetricesimus 


undetriceni 


30. 


triginta 


tricesimus 


triceni 


40. 


quadraginta 


quadragesimos 


quadrageni 


60. 


quinquaginta 


quinquagesimus 


quinquageni 


60. 


sexaginta 


sexagesimus 


sexageni 


70. 


septuaginta 


septuagesimos 


septuageni 


80. 


octdginta 


octOgesimus 


octogeni 


90. 


nOnaginta 


nOnagesimus 


nOnageni 


100. 


centum 


centesimus 


ceuteui 


101. 


centum unus 
centum et unos* 


centesimus primus 


centeui singuli 




centesimus et primus 


centeni et singuli 


200. 


ducenti, ae, a 


ducentesimus 


duceni 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


400. 


quadringenti 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni 


500. 


quingenti 


quingentesimus 


quingeni 


600. 


sescenti 


sescentesimus 


sesceni 


700. 


septingenti 


septingentesimus 


septingeni 


800. 


octingenti 


octingentesimus 


octingeni 


900. 


ndngenti 


nOngentesimus 


nOngeni 


1,000. 


mille 


millesimus 


singula milia 7 


2,000. 


duomilia^ 


bis millesimus 


bina milia 


100,000. 


centum milia 


centies millesimus 


centena milia 


1,000,000. 


decies centena milia 


* decies centies millesimus 


decies centena miliA 



1 Literally two from twenty ^ one from twenty, by subtraction ; but these 
numbers may be expressed by addition : decern et octO ; decern et novezn 
or decern novem : so 28, 29 ; 38, 39, etc., either by subtraction from trifirintft, 
etc., or by addition to vigrintl, etc. 

3 Sometimes expressed by addition : octftvus decimus ; nOniis decimus. 

> Sometimes oct6nI d€nl : novSnl dSnI. 

^ If tens precede the units, et is omitted, otherwise it is generally used. So in 
English cardinals, twenty-one, one and twenty. 

* Sometimes vicdni et singruli or singrull vlcdni. 

^ In compounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tens, tens hundreds 
etc., as in English ; but the connective et is either omitted, or used only between 
the two highest denominations: mille centum vigrinti or mllle et centum 
viginti, 1120. 

7 Often written mlllia. For duo mHia, bIna mHia or bis mille is sometimes 
used. 

B Literally, ten times a hundred thovLsand; the table might be carried up to 
any desired number by using the proper numeral adverb with centSna milia: 
centies centena mUia, 10,000,000 ; sometimes in such combinations centSna 
milia is understood^ and the adverb only is expressed, and sometimes centum 
milia is used. 
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1. Poets use numeral adverbs (171) very freely in compounding numbers : 
bis aez, for duodecim ; bis septem, for quattaordedm. 

2, SCscenti and mHle, and in poetry centum, are sometimes used indefi- 
nitely for any large number, as thousand is used in Englisli. 

164. Distributiyes are used 

1. To show the Number of objects taken at a time, often best rendered 
by adding to the cardinal each or apiece: temos dfinftrios aocSpinmt, 
they received each three denarii^ or three apiece. Hence 

2. To express Multiplication: deci6s centfina mHia, ten times a hun- 
dred thousand, a million, 

3. Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense : 
bina castra, txoo camps. Here for slngull and temi, fini and trinl are 
used: llnae litterae, one letter; txinae litterae, three letters, 

4. Sometimes of objects spoken of in pairs : binl soyphl, a pair of gob- 
lets; and in the poets with the force of cardinals : bina hastHia, two spears, 

165. In fractions the numerator is expressed by cardinals and the 
denominator by ordinals, with or without pars, as in English: duae 
tertiae, two thirds = f ; trte quintae, three fifths = \ ; tarSs septimae, 
three sevenths = \, 

1. When the numerator is omitted, it is always one. Then pars is gener- 
ally expressed : tertia pars, one third part = \ ; quarta pars, one fourth 
part = \. 

2. When the denominator is omitted, it is always larger than the numera- 
tor by one. Here partfis is expressed : duae partfis, two thirds = | ; tarSs 
partSs, three fourths — \, 

Declension of Numeral Adjectives 

166. "^nus, duo, and tres are declined as follows : ^ 

IJnus, one. 

Singular Plural 

Bfaso. Fein. Neat. Maso. Fern. Nent. 

Nom. flnas flna dnnm tlnl unae Una 

Gen. finXns Unlos tlnius unorum tinanun fin5ram 

Dat. tlnl Qni unl anis tlnis QnXs 

Ace. tlnum dnam finum anSs tlnas flna 

Abl. tln5 fbift un5 unis unis tlnls 

1 The Vocative of these numerals seems not to be in use, though the Roman 
grammarians make mention of tine, ftnl, and tr68 as vocatives. 
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Duo, two. 




Tr6s, 


three. 




BfaM. 


Fem. 


Nent. 


M. and F. 


Vemt, 


Nom. 


duo 


duae 


duo^ 


trfo 


tria 


Gen. 


dudmm 


duamm 


du5nim* 


trimn 


tiimn 


Dat. 


dudbiui 


du&bus 


dudbiui 


tiibUB 


tribus 


Ace. 


duds, duo 


duftfl 


duo 


trte, tils 


trIa 


Abl. 


dudbus 


duftbus 


du5biui 


tiibiui 


taibus 



1. The plural of fUiiui in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : 
fUiX IJbil, the Uhii alone ; but in the sense of one^ it is used only with nouns 
plural in form, but singular in sense : fUia castra, one camp ; fUiae litterae, 
one letter. 

2. Like duo is declined amb6, hath. 

3. Multt, many^ and plfbriml, very many, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the poets the singular occurs in the 
sense of many a : malta hostia, many a victim, 

167. The Cardinals from quattuor to centum are indeclinable, but 
hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus : duoenti, ae, a. 

168. Mnie as an adjective is indeclinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusative, but in the plural it is 
declined like the plural of cublle (108) : mllia, milium, mllibus. 

1. With the substantive mHle, mHia, the name of the objects enumerated 
is generally in the Genitive : mHle hominiun, a thousand men {of men') ; but 
if a declined numeral intervenes it takes the case of that numeral : tria mHla 
trecento mlllt68, three thousand three hundred soldiers. 

169. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the 
plural of bonus, but the latter often have um instead of 5rum in the 
Genitive : binum for bln5rum. 



170. 



NuMERAii Symbols 



Arabic 


Roman 


AraUe 


Roman 


Arable 


Roman 


1 


I 


6 


VI 


11 


XI 


2 


U 


7 


vn 


12 


XII 


3 


ni 


8 


VIU 


13 


X1TI 


4 


IV 


9 


IX 


14 


XIV 


5 


V 


10 


X 


15 


XV 



^ In the ending o in duo and ambo, we have a remnant of the dual number 
which has otherwise disappeared from Latin, though preserved in Greek and 
Sanskrit. Compare the Sanskrit dva^ the Greek 8^, the Latin duo, and the 
Elnglish two. 

3 Instead of du5rum and du&rum, duum is sometimes used. 
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16 


XVI 


60 


LX 


600 


DC 


17 


XVU 


70 


l.XX 


700 


DCC 


18 


xvni 


80 


I.XXX 


•800 


DCCC 


19 


XTX 


90 


xc 


900 


DCXXXJ 


20 


XX 


100 


c 


1,000 


CIO or M 


21 


XXT 


200 


cc 


2,000 


MM or ii 


30 


XXX 


300 


ccc 


10,000 


CCIOOor X 


40 


XL 


400 


CXX3C 


100,000 


CCCIOOOor C 


60 


L 


500 


lOorD 


1,000,000 


CCCCIOOOO or fx] 



1. Latin Numeral S3nnbols are combinations of: 1 = 1; y = 6; X = 10; 
i:. = 60; = 100. IOorD = 600; CIO or M = 1,000. 

2. Each (inverted C) after 10 increases the value tenfold : 10 = 600 ; 
lOD = 600 X 10 = 6,000 ; 1000 = 6,000 x 10 = 60,000. 

3. C placed before \ as many times as stands after it doubles its value : 
10 = 600; CIO = 600 X 2 = 1,000; CCIOO = 6,000 x 2 = 10,000. 

4. A line over a symbol increases the value a thousand fold, and a line 
over and on each side of it increases the value a hundred thousand fold : 
X = 10,000 ; |X1 = 100,000 x 10 = 1,000,000. 

Numeral Adverbs 
171. To numerals belong also Numeral Adverbs. 



1. semel, once 

2. bis, twice 

3. ter, three times 

4. quater 

5. qainquies ^ 

6. sezies 

7. septies 

8. octies 

9. novies 

10. decies 

11. undecies 

12. duodecies 

13. ter decies , 

14. quater decies 

15. qoioquies decies^ 

16. sexies decies > 



17. septies decies 
jg (duodevlcies 

' ( octies decies 
jg I undevicies 

* ( nonies decies 

20. vicies 

21. semel et vicies 

22. bis et vicies 
30. tricies 

40. quadragies 
50. quinquagies 
60. sexagies 
70. septuagies 
80. octOgies 
90. nonagies 
100. centies 



101. 


centies semel 


102. 


centies bis 


200. 


ducenties 


300. 


trecenties 


400. 


qoadringenties 


500. 


qoingenties 


600. 


sescenties 


700. 


septingenties 


800. 


octingenties 


900. 


nOningenties 
uOngenties 




1,000. 


mHies 


2,000. 


bis mllies 


10,000. 


decies rallies 


100,000. 


centies milies 


,000,000. 


decies centies mnies 



1. In compounds of units and tens above twenty, the unit, with et, ac, or 
atqne, regularly precedes : Us et vioite ; the tens, however, with or without 
the connective, may precede, as vioi&i et bis, or vicifis bis. 



1 In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, iSs is the approved ending, though 
iSns often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numeral adjectives, iSns is the 

-approved ending: totlSns, from tot, so often; quotifins, from quot, how often. 

2 Or quIndeciSs and sSdeciSs. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 6 
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2. Numeral adverbs are often combined with Distributives: bis b&ia, 
twice two ; virginSs ter novfinae, three cfMtrs of nine maidens each. 

3. For the poetic use of these adverbs with Cardinals, as bis aez for 
duodeoim, see 168, 1. 

4. Another class of adverbs, with the ending tun or 5, is formed chiefly 
from Ordinals : pilmiim, prlm5, for the first time, in the first place ; ter- 
tiam, in the third place ; postrSmmn, po8trSm5, in the last place ; but 
prlm5 often means <U first, in the beginning, in distinction from primmn, 
in the first place, and postr&ii5 often means at last, in the end, in distinc- 
tion from postr&iram, in the last place, lasUy, 



PRONOXTNS 

172. In construction, Pronouns^ are used either as Substan- 
tives: ego, /; tu, tJiou; is, h£; or as Adjectives: meiui, my; 
tauB, your; snua, his, her, their, 

173. Pronouns are divided into seven classes : 

1. Personal and Reflexive Pronouns: tu, thou; sui, of himself, 

2. Possessive Pronoims : mens, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns : hio, this; ille, that, 

4. Determinative Pronouns : is, he, thai;. 

5. Relative Pronouns : qui, whx). 

6. Interrogative Pronouns : quis, who f 

7. Indefinite Pronouns : aliquis, some one, 

L PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

174. Personal Pronouns,' so called because they designate the 
person of the noun which they represent, sometimes refer back 
to the subject of the sentence, and thus have a reflexive use: 
puer se amat, the boy loves himself; se amant, th^ love themselves; 
te amis, you love yourself. 

1 Bat in their signification and use, pronouns differ widely from ordinarjr sub- 
stantives and adjectives, as they never name any object, action, or quality, but 
simply point out the relation of some object or action to the speaker, or to some 
other person or thing. . ' i i 

3 Also called Substantive Pronouns, because they are always used substan- 
tively. 
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175. Personal and Beflexive Pronouns are thus declined: 



Ego, J 



Nom. ego, /i 

(Jen. mel, of me 

Dat. mihl, for me 

Ace. me, me 



Tfl, thou 

SlNOULAB 

ta, tAott» 

tul, of you 
XStilffor you 
t€, thee^ you 



Sul, ofhimnilft of herself 



sul, of himself etc. 
aibl, for himself 
8^, himself 



Abl. me, tci'tA, 6^ me, etc. t6, toi^A, 2)y you^ etc. 86, toi^A, &y himself^ etc.* 



Nom. nOs, toe 

^ r nostrum, o/ tw 
Gen. { ^_, - 
Inostri, o/tw 

Dat. n5bis, /or u« 

Ace. nOs, t«« 



Plural 
v68, yoti 

{vestrum,* o/ yot» 
vestrl, of you 
vObIs, /or yoti 
vOs, yott 



sul, of themselves 

sibi, /or themselves 
s6, themselves 



Abl. n5bls, toi^A, &2^ u« vObIs, toitA, &2^ you sS, tottA, 6^ (AenMeZvea 

1. AH is often used for mihl in poetry, and sometimes in prose. 

2. Noatnim and vestnim are generally used in a Partitive sense, as 
quia nostnim, who of us ? but nostil and ▼estil are generally used in an 
Objective sense, as memor vestxl, mindful of you. 

3. Observe that the case endings of pronouns differ considerably from 
those of nouns. 

4. Emphatic Forms. — TUte and tdtemet for the Nom. td. All the 
other cases of personal pronouns, except the Genitive plural, have emphatic 
forms in met: egomet, I myself ; t6met, you yourself, 

5. The Reduplicated Forms mSmS, t6t6, and bSbS occur both in the 
Accusative and in the Ablative. 

6. Ancient and Rare Forms are mis for mel ; tie for tol ; m6d, t6d, 
■M for m6, t6, sfi, both Accusative and Ablative. Forms in pte as mCpte 
and sfipte are especially rare. In early Latin poetry, nostrdrum and 



1 BfiTO has no connection in form with mel, miht, etc.» but it is identical, both 
in form and meaning, with the corresponding Greek pronoun. 

* Td and vOs, as Vocatives, though recognized by certain Roman grammarians, 
are of doubtful authority. All other pronouns, except the possessives, meus and 
noBter, lack the Vocative. 

« The Ablative generally takes a preposition, as cum, withf ft, ab, by. 

4 Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vostri, though less 
correctly. Mel, tui, su!, nostri, and vestri are in form strictly Possessives in 
the Genitive singular, but by use they have become Personal. Nostri and vestri 
have also become plural. Thus, memor vestri, mindful of you, means literally 
min4ful of yours, i.e. of your welfare, interest. Nostrum and vestrum, for 
nostrdrum and vestrGrum, are also Possessives ; see 176. 
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nostrftmm sometimes occur for nostrum ; and vostrum, vostr5niin, and 
voatrftrum, for ▼estrum. 

7. Cum, when used with the ablative of a personal pronoun, is appended 
to it : mScum, with n\e; tecum, with you. 

II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

176. .From Personal Pronouns are formed the Possess! ves: 
mens, mea, meum, my; noster, nostra, nostrum, our; 

tuus, tua, tuum, thy, your; vester, vestra, vestrum, your; 
suus, sua, suum, his, her, its; suus, sua, suum, tkeir, 

1. Possessives are adjectives of the First and Second Declensions ; but 
meuB has in the Vocative singular masculine generally ml, sometimes 
meus, and in the Grenitive plural sometimes meum instead of medrum. 

2. Emphatic forms in pte occur in the Ablative singular: saopte, 
Buftpte; forms in met are rare: soamet. 

3. The possessive cfUus, otUa, cflium,^ early form qudios, qudia, 
qu5ium, whose f whose ; generally interrogative, is rare, but it occurs in the 
Nominative singular and in a few other isolated forms. 

4. A few forms of the possessives, cflifte, of whose country? and 
nostrfte, of our country, declined like aetfts, aetfttis, occasionally occur. 



III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

177. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they point out 
the objects to which they refer, are the following : 

Hic, this, near me. 

Iste, that, near you. 

Ille, that, near him, that yonder. 

178. The Demonstrative Pronouns hic and iste are declined 
as follows, and ille is declined precisely like iste : 







Hic, thi^. 


SiNGULAE 


Iste, 


that. 






Masc. 


Fein. 


Neat. 


MaM. 


Fern. 


Nent. 


Nom. 


hic 


haec 


hoc 


iste 


ista 


istud 


Gen. 


huius 


huius 


hfiius 


istlus 


isttus 


istlus 



1 Caius, whose? is formed from the Gen. caius of quia, who? but caius, 
whose, not interrogative, i£ formed from ctlius of Qui, toAo. 
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Dat. 


huic 


huic 


huic 


isti 


istl 


istl 


Ace. 


hunc 


hane 


hoc 


istam 


istam 


istud 


Abl. 


hoc , 


hftc 


hoc 

Plural 


istO 


istft 


istOi 


Nom. 


hi 


hae 


haec 


istl 


istae 


ista 


Gen. 


hOnim 


hfirum 


hOrum 


istOrum 


ist&ruin 


istOrum 


Dat. 


his 


his 


his 


istis 


istIs 


istIs 


Ace. 


hOs 


has 


haec 


istOs 


ist&s 


ista 


Abl. 


his 


his 


his 


istIs 


istIs 


istIs 



1. Haec, for hae, feminine plural, is freely used in Plautus and Terence, 
and sometimes in classical prose. 

2. The stems of hic, haec, h5c are ho, hfl, strengthened in certain forms 
by the addition of another pronominal stem, i, and of the demonstrative 
particle ce, generally reduced to c. 

3. The demonstrative enclitic ce may be appended to any form in a: 
hiliuB-ce, hda-ce, hfta-ce, his-ce. 

4. If the interrogative ne is appended to a form originally ending in ce, 
the result is generally cine, sometimes cne : Mci-ne, hic-ne. 

5. The stems of late, ista, iatud are iato, iatfl, and those of ille, ilia, 
iUud are iUo, iUSl. 

6. In early Latin ce, generally shortened to c, is sometimes appended to 
certain cases of ille and iate. The following forms are the most important, 
though others occur. 



va^vrtA^A* 




•>. 


Singular 










MasQ. 


Fem. 


Neat. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neat. 


Nom. 


istic 


istaec 


istae 


illic 


illaec 


iliac 


Dat. 


istle 


istic 


istle 


illic 


illic 


illic 


Ace. 


istune 


istanc 


istae 


illune 


illanc 


iliac 


Abl. 


iBtOC 


istac 


istOe 

Plural 


illOc 


iliac 


iUoe 


Nom. 


— 


istaec 


istaec 


ilUsce 


illaec 


illaec 


Ace. 


— 


— 


iBtaee 


— 


— 


illaec 


Abl. 


istlsce 


istlsce 


istlsce 


illlsce 


ilUsce 


illlsce 



7. Syncopated Forms, compounded of ecce or em, Zo, «cc, and certain 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of iUe and ia, he^ occa- 

1 Several ancient and rare forms of these pronoans occur. Thus : 

Of Wc : hec for hic ; h5iu3 for huius ; hvil, hole, for huic ; hel, hels, for hi ; 
h5runc, hftrunc, for hOrnm, harum. 

Of iste : forms in i, ae, for lus in the Genitive and forms in 5, ae, for I in the 
Dative. 

Of ille : forms in I, ae, for lus in the Genitive and in 5, ae, for i in the Dative. 
For ille, ilia, a few forms of oUus, oUa, are found. 
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sionally occur in comic poetry : eoollliuii for ecce ilium, 7o, 9ee him ; eUimi 
for em ilium, behold him; ellam for em ill&m, behold her; ecoum for ecce 
eum, behold him ; eoc68 for ecce ete, behold them, 

8. Kindred to demonstratiye pronouns are the following adjecUyes: 
UUis, e, such; tantos, a, um, so great; tot, so many. Tot is indeclinable, 
the rest regular. 

9. For tails, the Genitiye of a demonstrative with modi, the Genitive of 
modtui, measure, kind^ is often used : hfUos modi or hfUns-modl, of this 
kind^ such. In origin, hfUuamodl is simply a limiting Genitive, but it has 
become practically an indeclinable adjective. 

179. Special Pronominal Endings. — The declension of pronouns, in 
distinction from nouns, shows the following 

Ch;)eoial Pronominal Bndlnga 

loa, in the Grenitive singular : hflitui, istlus, ilUas.^ 
I, in the Dative singular : is^ UU. 

d, in the neuter singular of the Nominative and Accusative : id, iatud, 
illud. 

IV. DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

180. Determinative Pronouns specify the objects to which they 
refer. They are : 

Is, ea, id ; h£, she, it, that one, that. 

Ipse, ipsa, ipsiim ; he himself , she herself , itself, self 

Idem, eadem, idem ; tJie same, sam£. 

181. The Determinative Pronouns are declined as follows : 
Is, he,* Ipse, sdf* 







""1 • — 


Singular 




-r — 7 — V 






MMe. 


Fein. 


Neot. 


Mmo. 


Fern. 


Neat. 


Nom. 


is 


ea 


id 


ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


Gen. 


eius 


eius 


eius 


ipsXus 


ipslus 


ipslus 


Dat. 


el 


el 


el 


ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsI 


Ace. 


eum 


eam 


id 


ipsum 


ipsam 


ipBom 


Abl. 


eO 


e& 


eO 


ipso 


ipeft 


ipsa 



1 In the ending ins, observe that i is a consonant when it follows a vowel, as 
in hUliis, but a vowel when it follows a consonant, as in Is-tl-us. 

2 The stem of is, ea, id appears in three different forms, i, eo, eft. 

* The stem of ipse for ipsus is ipso, ipsft, bat forms of ipse occur in which 
the first element, the demonstrative stem i, is declined, while pse is treated as 
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Plural 






Norn. 


il 


eae 


ea ipsi 


ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. 


eOrom 


e&mm 


eOrum ipsOrum 


ipsarum 


ipsOrum 


Dat 


ils 


ils 


ils ipsis 


ipsIs 


ipsIs 


Ace. 


eGs 


efts 


ea ipsOs 


ipsfts 


ipsa 


Abl. 


ils 


ils 


ils ipsIs 


ipsIs 


ipsIs 
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Idem, formed by appending dem to the pronoun is, the same, 
same. Only the first part is declined. Isdem is shortened to idem 
ajid iddem to idem, and m is changed to n before d ; see 55, 5. 



SiNOULAB 

MasG. Fern. Neot. 

Nom. Idem eadem idem 

Gen. eiusdem fiiusdem eiusdem 

Dat. eldem eldem eldem 

Ace. eundem eandem idem 

AbL eodem eSdem eOdem 



Plubal 
Maso. Feiii. Neot. 

Idem eaedem eadem 

eOnmdem e&rundem eorundem 

Isdem Isdem Isdem 

eOsdem eSsdem eadem 

Isdem Isdem Isdem 



1. Case Forms. — Certain less common case forms of is and idem are the 
following : 

Of is : S[, 3, and eae for the Dative el ; el and I for the Nominative il ; 
els. Is, and ibus for the Dative and Ablative Us.^ 

Of idem : eidem and ildem for the Nominative plural Idem, and ebdem 
and ilsdem for the Dative and Ablative isdem. ^ 



V. EELATIVE PRONOUNS 

182. The Eelative qui, whx), so called because it relates to some 
noun or pronoun, expressed or understood, called its antecedent, 
is declined as follows : * 



an indeclinable particle : eum-pse = ipsum ; eam-pse = ipsam, etc. ; sometimes 
combined with rS : rS&pse = re espse == re ipsa, in reality, Ipsus for ipse is not 
nncommon. 

1 Other ancient and rare forms occur. 

2 In early Latin, eisdem and Isdem occar for idem in both numbers, and 
eidem and Idem for idem. 

* The relative qvd, the interrogative quia, qvd, and the indefinite quia, qvd, 
are all formed from the same three stems, qui, quo, qii&, seen in qul-s, quo-d, 
qu&. Qui is for quo-i. 

Ancient and rare forms of qui are quel for Nom. sing, qvd ; quia, quid, for 
qui, quae, quod; quOius for caius ; quel for cul ; quSs, quel, for Nom. pi. 
qui ; quels, qxils, for qulbus ; and qui for qu5, qu&, qulbus. 
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Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Abl. 



qal 
cuius 
coi 

quern 1 
quo 



Singular 
Fein. 
quae 
cOius 
coi 
quam 
qu& 



Plubal 



Neot. 

quod 

ctdus 

cul 

quod 

quo 



Nevft. 

qol quae quae 

qadrum qu&rum qaOrom 
quibus quibus quibus 
quOs qufts quae 

quibus quibus quibus 



1. Qui' = qu5, quft, and quibus, with whom^ toith which, wherewUh, 
is a Locative of the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative is generally appended 
to it : quibus-cum. 

3. Qulcumque and quisquis, whoever, are called from their signification 
General Relatives.^ Qulcumque is declined like qui, but its parts are some- 
times separated by one or more words : qufl r6 cumque for quftcumque r6. 
Quisquis is rare except in the forms quisquis, quicquid,^ qu5qu5. 

4. Relative Adjectives are: quftlis, quUe, such cts; quantuB, a, um, 
80 great; quot, <i8 many as; quotus, a, um, of which number; and the 
double and compound forms, quftliaquSUis, quSliscumque, etc. Quot 
is indeclinable. 



VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

183. The Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking questions. 
They are the following, with their compounds : 



Maso. Feni. Neat. 

1. Quis, — quid 

2. Qui, quae, quod 

3. Uter, utra, utrum 



who? what? used as a substantive. 
which? what? what kind off used as an 

adjective. 
which (of two persons) ? what or which (of 

two things) ? used both as a substantive 

and as an adjective. 



1 An Accusative quom, also written cum, formed directly from the stem quo, 
became the conjunction quom, cum, when, lit. during which, i.e. daring which 
time. Indeed, several other conjunctions, as quam, quamquam, are in their 
origin Accusatives of pronouns. 

2 Compare this with the interrogative qui, howf why? (184, 4). 

8 Relative pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs may be made general in significa- 
tion by taking cumque, like qui-cumque, or by being doubled, like quis-quis : 
quftlis-cumque, quaiis-quftlis, of whatever kind; ubi-cumque, ubi-ubi, 
wheresoever, 

* The form quidquid seems to be without good authority. 
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184. 


Qui»/ quid? 


used 


in the singular, is declined 


as follows: 








Singular 








M.aiMlF. 




Neut. 






Nom. 


quis 




quid 


who 


what 


Gen. 


cuius 




ciiius 


of whom 


of what 


Dat. 


cui 




cui 


for whom 


for what 


Ace. 


quern 




quid 


whom 


what 


Abl. 


a quo 




quo 


by whom 


with what 



1. QuI,^ quae, quod? which f what kind off used as an adjeetire, is 
declined like the relative qui, quae, quod. 

2. Uter, utra, utrum? which or what of two persons or things? has 
already been given ; see 93. 

3. Quia is sometimes used as an adjective, and qui sometimes as a sub- 
stantive, especially in dependent clauses. 

4. Qui, a Locative, used chiefly as an adverb, meaning how f by what 
means f occurs in special expressions, as qui bcIb ? how do you know f qui 
fit ? how does it happen f and in the interrogative quih = qul-ne, why not f 

5. Strengthened forms of quia and qui are declined like the simple pro- 
nouns quis and qui : 

Quis-nam, — quid-nam who indeed? what indeed f ?i&^9xib9,\Ani\Y%, 
QuI-nam, quae-nam, quod-nam of what kind indeed ^ as an adjective. 

6. Note the Interrogative Adjectives : quSUis, e, ofxohat kind f quanta», 
a^ nm, h^w great f quot, how many f quotas, a, am, of what number f 

VII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

185. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite persons 
or things. The most important are quis and qui, with their com- 
pounds or derivatives. 

186. Quis, any one, and qui, any one, any, are nearly the same 
in form and declension as the interrogatives quis and qui; but 
they are used chiefly after si, nisi, ne, and num, and in relative 
clauses, and they have quae or qua in the feminine singular and 
neuter plural : si quae, si qua. 

187. From quia and qui are formed various other indefinite 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, to which ullus may be 

1 The ancient and rare forms of the interrogative auis and qui are nearly the 
same as those of the relative qvd. 
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added. These may be divided according to their meaning as 
follows : 

1. Sows one, any one, some, any; something, anything: 

SubstftotlTe AdJectlTe 

ali-quis^ ali-^uid ali-^al ali-qua ali-quod 

quis-piam quid-piam^ quis-piam quae-piam quod-piam^ 

quis-quam quic-quams fOlus fQla ulluin 

Note 1. — AHgwia and quispiam are occasionally used as adjectives, 
and aliqul occasionally as a substantive. Aliquis and aliqul have aliqua 
in the neuter plural. 

Note 2. — UUtui is the adjective corresponding to quisquam, of which it 
supplies the plural and sometimes the oblique cases of the singular. 

2. Any one you please, anything you please; any whatever: 

Substantive AdJectlTe 

qui-vis quae-vis quid-vis qui-vis quae-vis quod-vis 

qul-libet quae-libet quid-libet qui-libet quae-libet quod-libet 

3. A certain one, a certain thing, certain : 

SabstantiTe Adjective 

qui-dam quae-dam quid-dam qui-dam quae-dam quod-dam 

Note. — In qoldam, as in Idem, m is changed to n before d: quen^ 
dam, quan-dam ; quorun-dam, qu&run-dam. 

4. Every one, every thing, every, each : 

SubstantiTC Adjective 

quis-que quid-que quis-que quae-que quod-que 

188. The following words, with which we are already familiar, are 
called Pronominal Adjectives; see 98: 

alius, alter; uter, neuter; tillus, ntillus. 

another^ the other; which? neither; any^ not any. 

1. NHUfUi, no one, not any, no, supplies certain cases of n6m6, no one, 
and with rSs, also of nihil, nothing : 

* 1 Aliquis is formed from quia by prefixing all, seen in ali-us ; quis-pJam 
and QTiis-quam from quia by annexing piam and quam. 
3 Also written quipplam and quoppiam. 
^ The form quidquam seems to be without good authority. 
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Nom. 


0«ii. 


I>at. 


Aoo. 


AbL 


nSmO 


ntmius 


nemini 


neminem 


naiio 


nihil 


ntUliusrel 


ntmirel 


nihil 


nOllarC 



189. The corresx)ondence which exists between Demonstratiyes, Belar 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites is seen in the following 

Table op Correlatives 



Interrogatiye 


Indefinite 


I>emongtratiTe 


BelaUTe 


quia, qui, whof 
whatf^ 


quia, qui," any one, 
any ; aliquis,^ some 
one, some ; quldam, 
certain one, certain ; 


Mc, this one, this;^ 
iBte, that one, that ; 
ille, that one, that ; 
is, he, that; 


qtil,2 who. 


uter, which of 
two? 


uter or altemter, 
either of two; 


uterque, each, 
both;^ 


qui, who. 


quaiis, of what 
kind? 


qnaiislibet,^ of any 
kind; 


tailH, such; 


quSlis,^ as. 


qnantos, how 
great? 


aliquantus, some- 
what great; quan- 
tosvlB, as great as 
you please; 


tantos, so great; 


quantos,'^ as, 
as great. 


quot,^ how 
many? 


aliquot, some; 


tot, so many; 


quot,^ as, as 
many 



1, Nescid quia, / know not who, has become in effect an indefinite pro- 
noun = quidam, some one. So also neaci5 qui, / know not which or what 
= some ; neacid quot = aliquot, some, a certain number. 



1 Observe that the question quia or qvd, who or what? may be answered 
indefinitely by quia, qui, aJiquis, etc., or definitely by a demonstrative, either 
alone or with a relative, as by Uc, this one, or hlc qui, this one who ; ia, he, or 
ia qui, he who, etc. 

2 In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or 
is a compound of it: quia, ali-quis, qi:d, qvd-dam, and that the relative is 
nBoally the same as the interrogative. 

« On hlc, lata, illo, and ia, see 178, 181. 

* Or one of the demonstratives, hie, late, etc. 

* Aliquot, quot, and tot are indeclinable. 
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VERBS 

190. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, condition, 
or action: est, he is; dormit, he is sleeping; legit, he reads, 

1. Transitive Verbs admit a direct object of the action : Bcrvum verbe- 
rat, he heats the slave, 

2. Intransitive Verbs do not admit such an object : puer currit, the hoy 
runs, 

3. Some verbs may be used either with or without an object, i.e. either 
transitively or intransitively. 

4. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

I. VOICES 

191. The Active Voice represents the subject as acting or 
existing : 

Pater IHium amat, the father loves his son ; est, he is. 

192. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted upon 
by some other person or thing : 

EHiuB fl patre amfltor, the son is loved hy his father, 

1, Intransitive Verbs generally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 808, 6. 

2. Deponent Verbs ^ are passive in form, but not in sense: loquor, I 
speak. But see 882. 

n. MOODS 

198. The Indicative Mood represents the action of the verb as 
a Fact. It may assert or assume a fact, or it may inquire after 
the fact : 

Legit, he is reading, 81 legit, if he is reading. Legitne, is he reading? 

194. The Subjunctive Mood in general represents the action of 
the verb simply as Possible, as Desired, or as Conceived : 

AmfimuB patriam, let us love our country, Forsitan quaerfttis, perhaps 
you may inquire.^ 

^ So called from dSpGnO, I lay asidCf as they dispense, in general, with the 
active form and the passive meaning. 

3 Bat the use and proper translation of the Subjunctive must be learned from 
the Syntax. 
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195. The Imperative Mood is used in Commands and En- 
treaties : 

ValSttldinem tuam curfl, take care of your health. 

III. TENSES 

196. There are six tenses, three for Incomplete Action and 
three for Completed Action : 

1. Tenses for Incomplete Action : 

Present : ain5, / love, I am loving^ I do love. 

Imperfect : amflbam, / was loving ^ I loved. 

Future : amSlbd, / shall love, 

2. Tenses for Completed Action : 

Perfect : amSlvI, / have loved^ I loved, 

Plux>erf ect : amftveram, I had loved. 

Future Perfect : amflverd, / shall ?uive loved. 

Note 1. — The Indicative Mood has the six tenses; the Sabjunctive has 
the Present, Imi)erfect, Perfect, and Plui)erfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only. 

197. The Latin Perfect, unlike the English, has a twofold use : 

1. It sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with have ^ they have loved. 
It is then called the Present Perfect, or Perfect Definite. 

2. It sometimes corresponds to our Imperfect, or Past tense — they loved. 
It is then called the Historical Perfect, or Perfect Indefinite. 

198. Principal and HistoricaL — Tenses are also distinguished as 

1. Principal or Primary Tenses : 

Present : am5, 1 love. 

Present Perfect : amflvl, / have loved,^ 

Future : amftbd, / shall love. 

Future Perfect : amSlverd, / shall have loved. 

2. Historical or Secondary Tenses : 

Imperfect : amflbam, / loas loving. 

Historical Perfect : amflvf , / loved,^ 
Pluperfect : amflveram, / had loved. 

1 Thus the LAtin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two dis- 
tinct tenses — the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen 
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199. Verbs have two numbers. Singular and Plural, and three 
persons, First, Second, and Third. 

1. The yarious yerbal forms which have Yoice, mood, tense, number, and 
person, make up the Finite Verb. 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following verbal 
nouns and adjectives : 

1. The Infinitive is a verbal noon : > 

Badre ex urbe void, I wish to go otU of the dtp, 

2. The Gerund gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Second Declension, used only in the Genitiye, Dative, Accusative, and 
Ablative singular. It corresponds to the English verbal noun in ing : 

Am Vivendi, the art of living. Ad dlsoendum pr6p&unis, inclined to 
learning, 

8. The Supine gives the meanmg of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Fourth Declension. It has a form in um and a form in fl : 

Aujdlium postulfttum vtait, he came to ask aid, DUficile diotll est, 

it is difficult to tell, 

4. The Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning of the verb 
in the form of an adjective.^ A verb may have four participles, — two in the 
Active, the Present and the Future, and two in the Passive, the Perfect and 
the Gerundive': 

Active, Present and Future: amSns, loving; amfltUms, about to 

love. 

Passive, Perfect and Gerundive: amfttns, loved; amandus, deserving 

to be loved, 

in the Greek Aorist : am&vl — wepiKviKaf I have loved ; am&vl - ^plKvitra, I loved. 
The Historical Perfect and the Imperfect both represent the action as past, hot 
the former regards it simply as a historical fact — / loved; while the latter 
regards it as in progress^ J was loving. 

1 The Infinitive has the characteri^ics both of verbs and of nouns. As a verb, 
it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial modifiers; as a nonn, it is itself 
governed. In origin, it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Locative. In the 
example observe that the Infinitive ezire is translated by the English Infinitive, 
to go out. 

2 Participles are verbs in force, but adjectives in form and inflection. As 
verbs, they govern oblique cases ; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. Parti- 
ciples are sometimes best translated by English Participles and sometimes by 
Clanses. 

' ' Sometimes called the Fntore Passive Participle. 
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CONJUGATION 

201. Eegular verbs are inflected, or conjugated, in four differ- 
ent ways, and are accordingly divided into Four Conjugations,* 
distinguished from each other by the stem characteristics or by 
the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 





CharaoterUtlct 


InflnitlTe Kndlnct 


CONJ. I. 


a 


a-ra 


n. 


6 


«-re 


in. 


e 


e-r© 


IV. 


I 


Ira 



202. Principal Parts. — The Present Indicative, Present Infini- 
tive, Perfect Indicative, and Supine, or the Neuter of the Perfect 
Participle,* are called from their importance the Principal Parts 
of the verb. 

1. In verbs which lack both the Supine and the Perfect Participle, the 
Future Participle may serve as one of the Principal Parts. 

203. The Principal Parts are the stem forms of the verb, as 
they contain the three stems which form the basis of all verbal 
inflections, viz. : 

1. The verb stem, which remains unchanged in all the various 
forms of both voices of the verb. 

2. Two special stems,' the Present Stem, often identical with 
the verb stem, found in the Present Indicative, and the Perfect 
Stem, found in the Perfect Indicative. 

204. The entire conjugation of any regular verb may be readily 
formed from the principal parts by means of the proper endings.* 

1. Bum, / am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation must be given at the outset. 

1 The Fear Conjugations are only varieties of one general system of inflection. 

2 The masculine form of the participle, sometimes treated as one of the Prin- 
cipal Parts, is unfortunately found only in transitive verbs, while the form here 
adopted covers nearly two hundred and fifty Supines and sill Perfect Participles 
whether used personally or impersonally. 

s For the treatment of stems, see 246-253. 
* ^ In llie paradigms of regular verbs the endings which distinguish the various 
forms are separately indicated, and should be carefully noticed. In the parts de- 
rived from the present stem (283) each ending contains the characteristic vowel. 
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MORPHOLOGY 



805. Sum, I am; Stems, ••, fa. 



PRINCIPAL PUtTS 



PrM.Iiid 


Ptm. Inf. 




P«rf . Ind. 


Fiit.P»rt. 


sum' 


esM^ 


ful 


futilniB 




Indicative Mood 






PRBBBKT Tense 






SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


sum 


lam 




smnuB 


we are 


68 


thou art, you are 




estis 


you are 


Mt 


hei$ 




sunt 


they are 






Imperfect 




enun 


Twos 




erftmns 


we were 


eras 


thou wasty you were 




erfltiB 


you were 


eimt 


he was 




erant 


they were 






Future 




era 


I shall be 




erimtui 


we shall be 


eris 


thou wilt be* 




eritiB 


you will be 


exit 


he mil be 




emnt 


they will be 






Perfect 




fill 


I have been^ 




fuimtui 


we have been 


fuistl 


thou hast been* 




fuistis 


you have been 


fuit 


^ has been 




fufinmt 

fuSre 


they have been 




Pluperfect 




fuaram 


I had been 




fuerftmas 


we had been 


fuerfts 


thou hadst been* 




fuerfltiB 


you had been 


fuerat 


he had been 




fuerant 


they had been 




Future Perfect 




fuer5 


I shall have been 




fuerlmas 


we shall have been 


fueris 


thou wilt have been* 




fueritiB 


you will have been 


fuoilt 


he will have been 




fnerint 


they Ufill have been 



1 The forms of irregalar verbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in 
English, anif was^ been ; go, went^ gone. 

3 Observe that the stem es has two forms, es, seen in es-se, es-t, es-tis, and 
in er-am, for es-am (50), and a weak form, s, seen in s-um, s-umuB, s-unt. 

s Observe that the endings which are added to the stems es and fu are dis- 
tinguished by the type. 

* Or, you will be, you have been, you had been, you will have been. The use of 
thou is confined chiefly to solemn discourse. 

s Or, I was ; see 198, 2. 
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Sim 
am 



Subjunctive 
Pbbsbnt 

8INOULAB 

may I be^ let me he sImuB 

mayst thou be ^ sStiB 

let him 5e, may he be sint 



essSs 
esset 



I should be 
thou toouldst be 
he would be 



Impbbfect 

essimtui 

essStis 

essent 



Pbbfbct 



fuerim I may have been 
fuerls thou mayst have been 
f uerit he may have been 



fuerlmtui 

faeritis 

fuerint 



Plupbbfect 



fuissem I should have been 
f uImSs thou wouldst have been 
f uisaet he would have been 



fuissSmuB 

fui88«ti8 

fuiMent 



PLUBAL 

let us be 

be ye, may you be 

let tliem be 



we should be 
you would be 
they would be 

we may have been 
you may have been 
they may have been 

we should have been 
you would have been 
they would have been 



Impbbative 



Pres. 68 be thou 


este 


be ye 


Fut. est6 thou Shalt be* 


estate 


ye shall be 


est5 he shall be 


8iint5 


they shall be 



Infinitive 
Pres. esse to be 

Perf . fuisae to have been 

Fut. fatOxam' esse to be about to be. 



Pabticiplb 



Put. futtLms' about to be 



1. In the paradigm all the forms beginning with e or s are from the stem 
es ; all others from the stem fa.^ 

2. Rare Forms. — Forem, forte, foret, forent, fore, for essem, esses, 
esSiet, cfisent, futi&ram esse ; eiem, Bifis, slet, sient, or fuam, fufts, fuat, 
fuant, for sim, sis, sit, sint. 

^Orbe thou, or may you be, but remember that the proper translation of the 
Sobjanctive can be best learned from the Syntax. 

2 Or like the Present, or with let : be thou ; let him be. 

8 Futtlrus is declined like bonus, and the Accusative futarum in futtlrum 
esse like the Accusative of bonus : futarum, am, um ; futarOs, fts, a. 

4 Bs and fu are roots as well as stems. As the basis of this paradigm they are 
properly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms they are 
in themselves roots. 

HABK. LAT. GBAM. 7 
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FIRST CONJUGATION t A-VERB8 

206. Stems and Principal Parts of Amo. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, 

PRINCIPAL parts 
Pre*. Ind. Pr««. Inf. Ferf. |nd. 

am6 amftre amftvX 

207. Active Voice. — AmO, / love. 

Indicative Mood 



Neat.P»rt. 

amfttnm* 





Present Tense 






■IKOULAR 




plural 


am5^ 


Ilove^ 


tLm^vf^J^^ 


we love 


amfts 


thou lovest, you love 


amatis 


you love 


amat 


tie loves 

Impbi 


amant 

JFECT 


thty love 


amftbam 


Iwcis loving 


amabamtui 


we were loving 


amftb&i 


you were loving^ 


amabatia 


you were loving 


amftbat 


he was loving 

Put 


amabant 

URE 


they were loving 


amftb5 


I shall love 


amabimiia 


we shall love 


amftbis 


you will love 


amabitia 


you will love 


amftbit 


he will love 

Per 


amabunt 

FECT 


they wiU love 




I have loved ^ 


am&yimtui 


we have loved 


amftvUtI 


you have loved 


amayistia 


you have loved 


amSvlt 


he has loved 


amayanint, amaySre they have loved 




Plupe 


RFECT 




amayeram 


I had loved 


am&yeramua 


we had loved 


amaveras 


you had loved 


am&yeratiB 


you had loved 


am&verat 


he had loved 

Future 


am&yerant 
Perfect 


they had loved 


amftyer5 


I shall have loved 


am&yeximua 


we shall have loved 


amftveris 


you will have loved 


amftyeritia 


you will have loved 


am&yerit 


he will have loved 


amftyerint 


they will have loved 



1 The final & of the stem disappears in axnO, axnem, etc., and in amor, 
amer, etc. 

2 Amfttum, Supine or neuter Perfect Participle. 

'Or J am loving , I do love. So in the Imperfect, I lovedt I was loving, I did 
love. 

4 Or thou wast loving ; hut see 205, footnote 4. 
s Or J loved; see 196, 2. 
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annim 
amfis 
amet 



amfirem 

amfirSs 

amSret 



am&Terim 

am&yeris 

am&yerit 



am&yiBBem 

am&vissfis 

amIlTisset 



■nrouLAR 
may I love 
may you love 
let him love 



I should love 
you wotUd love 
he would love 



Subjunctive 
Prbbbnt 

amSmtui 

amfitis 

amant 

Impbbfbct 

amftrfimtui 

amftrStis 

amftrent 



Pbbfbct 



I may have loved 
you may have loved 
he may have loved 



amaverimtui 

am&yeiitis 

am&yerint 



Pluperfect 



I should have loved 
you would have loved 
he would have loved 



amftyissfimuB 

amftyiMfitis 

am&viasent 



plubal 
let us love 
may you love 
let them love 



we should love 
you would love 
they would love 



we may have loved 
you may have loved 
they may have loved 



we should have loved 
you would have loved 
they would have loved 



Fres. amft 
Fat. amftt5 
amftt5 



love thou 
thou shaU love 
he shall love 



Imperative 
amflte 
amflt5te 
amant5 



love ye 

ye shall love 

they shall love 



Infinitive 

Pres. amftre to love 

Perf . amftyisse to have loved 

Fat. am&ttbnm' obbo to be about to 
love 

Gerund 

Gen. amandl of loving 

Dat. amand5 for loving 

Ace. amandum loving 

Abl. amand5 by loving 



Participle 
Pres. amfins^ loving 

Fut. amftttlruB^ about to love 
Supine 



Ace. 
Abl. 



amfttam 
amSltfL 



to love 

to love^ be loved 



1 For declension, see 128. 

2 Am&tOrus is declined like bonus, and am&tarum like the Accosatiye of 
bonus. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION : A-VERB8 

806. PAMive Voice. — Amor, / am loved. 

Vbrb Stbm and Presbnt Stem, amft 

Indicative Mood 

Prbsbnt Tbnsb 

/ am loved 



SINGULAR 

amor 

amiris 

amAtar 



amAbar 

amAbArla, amAbAre 
amAbAtar 



Impbbfbct 
/ was loved 



Future 
I shall he loved 



amAbor 

amAberls, amAbere 
amAbitur 



PLURAL 

amAmiiil 
amantar 



amAbAmnr 
amAbAmlnl 
amAbantar 



amAbimnr 
amAbiminl 
amAbuntar 



Perfect 
/ have been loved or / to<w loved 



am&tos sum ^ 
am&tos es 
amftUiAeat 



am&tos eram ^ 
am&tos arAs 
am&tos erat 



am&tos er5 ^ 
am&tos eiis 
am&tos arit 



Pluperfect 
/ had been loved 



am&tl somos 

am&tlestis 

am&tlsont 



am&tl ar Amns 
am&aerAtis 
am&tl erant 



Future Perfect 
/ shall have been loved 



am&d erimos 
am&tl eiitis 
am&tl eront 



1 Ful, fuisti, etc., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc. : am&tus ful for ama- 
tns sum. So fueram, fuerAs, etc., for eram, etc. : also fuerO, etc., for erO, etc.. 
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Subjunctive 

Pbbsbnt 

May I he loved, let him be loved 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

amer amfimiir 

amfiris, amfire amfimlnl 

amfitor amantur 

Imperfect 
I should be loved, he would be loved 

amarfimiir 
amftrfimlxil 
amftrantar 



amSrer 

amSrSxis, am&rfire 
amarStar 



Perfect 
I may have been loved, he may have been loved 



amfttna aim ^ 
amfttsuB iIb 
amfttnii ait 



amfttl almas 
amftti altia 
amftti aliit 



Pluperfect 
I should have been loved, he would have been loved 
am&toa esaem ^ amftti easimus 

amataa eaate amftti eaafitia 

am&tiui asset amftti essent 



Imperative 
Pres. amSre be thou loved 
Fut. am&tor thou shalt be loved 

amAtor he shall be loved amantor 



be ye loved 

they shall be loved 



Infinitive 

Pres. amftxl to be loved 

Perf. amfttamesse^ to have been 

loved 
to be about to 

be loved 



Fut. am&tmn Irl 



Participle 

Perf. amfttus having been loved 

Ger.3 amandus to be loved, deserving 
to be loved 



1 Fuerim, fueris, etc., are sometimes used for sim, sis, etc. So also fiiissem, 
fuissSs, etc., for essem, esses, etc. : rarely fuisse for esse. 
^ Ger. «= Gerundive ; see 200, 4. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION I E-VERB8 
208. Stems and Principal Parts of Moneo. 

Vbrb Stem, mon ; Present Stem, mon6 



PRINCIPAL PARTS 



mone5 


monfire 


monul monitum 


210. Active Voice. 


— Mone6, 1 advise. 






Indicative Mood 




Present Tense 




SINGULAR 

mone5 
monSs 
monet 


I advise 


PLURAL 

mon&nos 

monStis 

monent 


Iff 


Imperfect 
/ ioas advising, or / advised 

monfibftmus 

monfibfttis 

monfibant 


mon6b5 
monSbia 
monfibit 


FUT 

I shall 


URE 

advise 


monSbtmus 

monSbitis 

monSbuut 


monul 

monuiatl 

monuit 


Per 

/ have advisee 


pbct 

Ij or / advised 

monuimus 

monuistis 

monuSnmt, monnfee 


monueram 
monuerfts 
monuerat 


Plupe 
I had I 


RFECT 

idvised 


monuerftmus 

monuer&tis 

monuerant 


monuer5 
monuerls 
monuerit 


Future 
I shall ha 


Perfect 

ve advised 


monuerimus 

monueritis 

monuerint 
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Subjunctive 

Present 

May I advise^ let him advise 



SIKOULAR 

moneam 

monefts 

moneat 



PLURAL 

moneftmos 

mone&tlB 

moneant 



Imperfect 
I should advise, he would advise 



monfirem 

mon6r6a 

monfiret 



monfirfimvui 

monfirfitia 

monSrent 



Perfect 
I may have advised, he may have advised 



monuerim 

monuerla 

monuerit 



monuerimuB 

monueritia 

monuexint 



Pluperfect 
I should have advised, he would have advised 



monuiaaem 

monuiaaSa 

monuiaaet 



monuiaafimoa 

moDuiaaetia 

monuiaaent 



Pres. moii6 
Fat. mon6t5 
mon6t5 



Imperative 



advise thou 
thou Shalt advise 
he shall advise 



monfite 

mon6t5te 

monent5 



advise ye 

ye shall advise 

they shall advise 



Infinitive 

Pres. monfire to advise 

Perf . monuiaae to have advised 

Fut. monitfinim eaae to be about to 
advise 

Gerund 

Gren. monendi of advising 

Dat. inonendd for advising 

Ace. monendum advising 

Abl. monendd by advising 



Participle 
Pres. monfina advising 

Fut. monittirua about to advise 
Supine 



Ace. monitum to advise 

Abl. monitfi to advise, be advised 
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SECOND CONJUGATION: E-VERB8 

211. PAMive Voice. — Moneor, / am advised. 

Verb Stbm, mon ; Pbbsbnt Stbm, monS 

Indicative Mood 

Pbbsbmt Tbnsb 

/ am advised 



moneor 
moniiiB 
monttor 

Impbrfbct 
/ was advised 
monfibar 

monfibtris, monfibare 
monfibAtur 

Future 
I shall he advised 
monfibor 

monfiberls, monfibere 
monfibitiir 



PLURAL 

ia(m6miir 
monSmliil 
monentor 



monfibfimiir 
monfibftmlnl 
monfibantnr 



monebimur 
monfibfiniDl 
monfibniitiir 



Perfect 
/ have been advised^ I was advised 



monitiui sum ^ 
monitiu es 
monitos est 



monittui eram ^ 
monitns erfts 
monitus erat 



Pluperfect 
I had been advised 



moniti somvui 
monitX estis 
moniti sunt 



moniti erftmvui 
moniti erfttlB 
moniti erant 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been advised 



monitoB er5 ^ 
monitns eris 
monitus erlt 



moniti erimtis 
moniti exitis 
moniti eront 



1 See 20S, footnotes. 
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Subjunctive 

Present 

May I he advUed^ let him be advised 



SINGULAR 

monear 

moneftris, moneftre 
mone&tar 



PLURAL 

moneAmur 
moneftmliil 
moneantar 



Imperfect 
I should he advised, he would he advised 



mo&firar 

montefiris, monfirfire 
mon^rCtor 



monfirSmiir 
mon6r6iiiiiiI 

monfireBtor 



Perfect 
I may have been advised, he may have been advised 



monitasBim^ 
monitiuiilB 
monitos ait 



moniti aimus 
moniti sltiB 
moniti Bliit 



Pluperfect 
I should have been advised, he would have been advised 
monitos easem ^ moniti essemus 

monitns essSs moniti essStis 

monitos esset moniti essent 



Imperative 



Pres. monfire be thou advised 
Fat. monitor thou shalt be advised 
monitor he shall he advised 



monfiminl be ye advised 
monentor they shall he advised 



Infinitive 



Pres. monSxI 
Perf. monitmn 



Grer. monitmn Irl 



to he advised 
* to have been 

advised 
to be about to 

be advised 



Participle 

Perf. monitus having been advised 

Ger. monendns to be advised, deserv- 
ing to he advised 



1 See 20$, footnotes. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION I CONSONANT VERBS 

212. Stems and Principal Parts of Rego. 

Vbbb Stem, reg; Pbksbmt Stem, rege, rego^ 

PRINCIPAL PABT8 

reg5 regare rSzI^ rectum > 

213. Active Voice. — BegO, / rule. 

Indicative Mood 

Pbessnt Tense 

/ rule 



SINOUULB 






PLUBAL 


reg6 






regimus 


regis 






regitis 


regit 






regmit 




Imperfect 






/ was ruling^ or / ruled 


^ 


regSbam 






regSbftmos 


regSbfts 






regSbatIs 


regSbat 






regSbant 




Future 






I shall rule 




regam 






regSmos 


regSs 






regStIs 


reget 






regent 




Perfect 






I have ruled, or I ruled 




rezi 






reximos 


rezlBtl 






rexistis 


rfixlt 






rexSnmt, rex6re 




Pluperfect 






I had ruled 




rGxeram 






rCxorftiims 


rezerfts 






rexerfttis 


rGzerat 






rSxerant 




Future Perfect 






I shall have ruled 




r6xer5 






rexerimvis 


rexeris 






rexeiitis 


rSxerlt 






rSxexint 



1 The characteristic of thicr conjugation is the thematic vowel which connects 
the stem and the ending. It originally had the form of e or o, but in classical 
Latin it generally appears as i or u, as in ♦reget, regit ; «regont, regiint. 

2 R§xl, from *rec-s!, from *reg-si ; see 51 . R6c-tum, from *reg-tum ; see 66, 1. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRK8BNT 






May I rule, let him rule 






SINGULAR 


PLURAL 




regam 




regftmas 




reg§8 




regatU 




regat 




regant 




Imperfect 






I should rule, he would ruU 










regerfimos 




regerfi» 




regaretlB 




regeret 




regerant 




Perfect 






/ may have ruled, he may have ruled 




rezerim 




rexerimos 




rGxeHs 




rexexitlB 




rexexit 




rSxexlnt 




Pluperfect 






I should have ruled, he would have ruled 




rSzisBem 




rexissemuB 




rexiB86s 




rexisafitiB 




rezisBet 




rSxisaent 




Imperative 




Pres. 


rege rule thou 


regite 


rule ye 


Fut. 


Tegit5 tJwu Shalt rule 


regit5te 


ye shdll rule 




regit5 he shall rule 


reguntS 


they shall rule 




Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres. 


regere to rule 


Pres. reg6n8 ruling 


Perf. 


rezlBse to have ruled 






Fut 


recttbnm esse to be about to 


Fut. rectOruB about to 




rule 







Gerund 

Qen. regend! of ruling 

Dat. regend5 for ruling 

Ace. regendmn ruling 

Abl. regendS by ruling 



Supine 



Ace. rectum 
Abl. recta 



to rule 

to rule, be ruled 
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THIRD CONJUGATION t CONSONANT VERBS 
214. Passive Voice. — Regor, / am ruled. 

Verb Stem, reg ; Pbesbnt Stem, rege, rego 
Indicative Mood 





Present Tense 


^ - 




/ am ruled 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


regor 






regimur 


regerls 






reglxniiiX 


regitur 






reguntur 




Imperfect 






/ was ruled 




regSbar 






regebSmur 


regfibftris, regSbSre 




regebftminX 


regSbAtur 






regfibantur 




Future 






I shall be ruled 




regar 






regfimur 


reggris, regSre 






regeminl 


regfitur 






regentur 




Perfect 




/ have been ruled, or / vjoi 


r ruled 


rectos stun 1 






recti sumas 


rectus es 






recti estis 


rectus est 






recti aunt 




Pluperfect 






I had been ruled 




rectus eram* 






recti erftmus 


rectus erfts 






reed erfttds 


rectus erat 






recti erant 




Future Perfect 




I shall have been ruled 


rectus er5 ^ 






recti erimus 


rectus oris 






recti eritis 


rectus erit 






recti erunt 



1 See 20S, footnotes. 
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Subjunctive 


Pbbsbnt 


May I be ruled, let him be ruled 


SINGULAR 

regar 

regaris, regftre 
reg&tar 


PLURAL 

regftmur 
regamlnl 
regantur 


Imperfkct 


/ should be ruled, he would be ruled 


regerer 

regerSxis, regerSre 
regeretor 


reger&nur 
regerSininl 
regorentur 



Perfect 

I may have been ruled, he may have been ruled 



rectus aim ^ 
r€ctiiBsIs 
rectus sit 



recti slmos 
recti sitis 
recti sliit 



Pluperfect 
I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled 



rectus essem^ 
rectus ess6s 
rectus esset 



recti essfimus 
recti essStis 
recti essent 



Implicative 



Pres. regera be thou ruled 

Fut. regitor tfiou shalt be ruled 
regitor he shall be ruled 



regimiul be ye ruled 
reguntor they shall be ruled 



Infinitive 

Pres. regl to be ruled 

Perf . rectum esse ^ to have been ruled 
Fut. rectum Irf to be about to be 
ruled 



Participle 

Perf. rectus having been ruled ^ 
Grer. regendus to be ruled, deserving 
to be ruled 



1 Bdc-tuB from *reg-tu8 ; see 66, 1, 
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FOURTH CONJUQATIONi l-VERBS 

215. Stems and Principal Parts of Audio. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 

audi5 aadire audlvl 

216. Active Voice. — Audio, / hear. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

IJiear 



audKum 



SINGULAR 

audia 
audla 
audit 






PLURAL 

audimus 

audltls 

audiunt 


III 


Imps] 

Twos hearin 


EtFEGT 

g, or / Jiearo 




audiam 

audite 

audiet 


FUT 

Ishal 


URB 

I hear 


r 

audifimus 

audietis 

audient 


audlvl 

audlvistl 

audlyit 


Per 

Ihavehearc 


PECT 

Ij or IJieard 


audivimus 
audlvistis 
audlvfirunt, audlvSra 


audlveram 

audlverfts 

audlverat 


Plupb 
Ihad 


.RFEGT 

heard 


audlverftmus 

audlverAtis 

audlverant 


audlYora 
audiver!» 
audlverlt 


Future 
I shall hi 


Perfect 
tve heard 


audlyerimus 

audlyexitiB 

audlyexint 



FOURTH CONJUGATION 
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SINGULAR 

audiam 

audits 

andiat 



audirem 

audirte 

audiret 



Subjunctive 

Present 

May I heaVy let him hear 



PLURAL 

aadiamiiB 

audiatds 

audiant 



Imperfect 
/ should hear, he would hear 



audlrfimos 

audirfitU 

audirent 



Perfect 
I may have heard, he may have heard 



audlyerim 

audlverls 

audiveiit 



aadlverimos 

audlyerltis 

audivexint 



Pluperfect 
I should have heard, he would have heard 



audlyiasem 

audlvlBS^ 

audiyiBset 



audiyiflBfimas 

aadlyissStU 

aadiyiBsent 



Pres. audi hear thou 
Fat. audita thou shalt hear 
audita he shall hear 



Imperative 
audlte 
auditate 
audiunta 



hear ye 

ye shall hear 

they shall hear 



Infinitive 
Pres. audire to hear 

Perf . audiyisse to have heard 

Fat. auditdrum esse to he about to 
hear 

Gerund 
Gen. audiendl of hearing 
Dat. audienda for hearing 
Ace. audiendum hearing 
AbL audienda by hearing 



Participle 
Pres. audifins hearing 

Fut. audltflruB about to hear 
Supine 



Ace. audltum 
Abl. audita 



to hear 

to hear, be heard 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION I I-VERB8 
217. PftMiye Voice. — Audior, / am heard. 

Verb Stem and Present Stem, audi 
Indicative Mood 



SINGULAR 

aadior 
audlrls 
auditor 



Present Tense 
lam heard 



Imperfect 
I MOOS heard 



audiebar 

audieblris, audifibftre 
audiebAtor 



Future 
I shall he heard 



audiar 

andifiris, audifire 
audiStnr 



plural 
audimur 

audimitiir 



audifibftmiir 
audUbftminX 
audlfibantor 



audifimur 
audifiminl 
audientor 



Perfect 
I have been heard or I was heard 



audltuB Eum^ 
auditus es 
audltuB est 



audltns eram^ 
audittiB erfts 
audltns erat 



auditus er5 ^ 
auditus oris 
auditus erlt 



Pluperfect 
I had been heard 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been heard 



audltl sumus 
audltl estis 
audltl sunt 



audltl eramuB 
audltl erfttis 
audltl erant 



audltl erimuB 
audltl eiitis 
auditi emnt 



^: See 208, footnotes. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION 
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SUBJUITCTIVE 
PSESBNT 

May I he heard, let him be heard 



SINGUbAR 

audiar 

audiSriB, audiSre 
audiatar 



PLURAL 

audiSmur 
audiaminl 
audiantur 



andlrer 

audirSria, audlrfire 
audlrfitor 



Impesfbct 

I should be heard, he would be heard 

audirfimur 
audirSminI 
audlrentur 



Perfect 
/ may have been heard, he may have been heard 



audltns aim 
audltuB tSB 
audituB ait 



audltl aimuB 
audltl sitia 
audltl aliit 



Pluperfect 
I should have been heard, he would have been heard 



audltoa eaaem 
audltua eaaSa 
auditua eaaet 



auditi eaaemuB 
audltl eaaStia 
audltl eaaent 



Imperative 



Pres. audire be thou heard 
Fat. auditor thou shalt be heard 
auditor he shall be heard 



audlminl be ye heard 
audiontor they shall be heard 



Infinitive 



Pres. audirl 
Perf. audltmn 



Fat. auditum Irl 



to he heard 
to have been 

heard 
to he about to 

be heard 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 8 



Participle 

Perf. auditua having been heard 

Grer. audiendua to be heard, deserv- 
ing to be heard 



MORPHOLOGY 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 

218. Active Voice: Present System.^ 

Indicativb Mood 
Present Tense 



am -0 
mon -e6 
reg -6 
aad -iO 


am -ft 
mon -€ 


am 
mon 


51 


r.1 


-i , 



-bam 



-bo 



-is 

-is 
-is 


•At 

-et 
-it 
-it 

Impbrfsot 


-ftmns 
-emos 
-imos 
-Imus 


-atis 
•etis 
-itis 
-itis 


-ant 
-€nt 
-nnt 
-iunt 


-bfts 


-bat 

Future 


-bamus 


-batis 


-bant 


-bU 


-bit 


-bimus 


-bitis 


-bunt 


-$8 


-et 


-emos 


-etis 


-ent 



am 
mon 
reg 
and 



:}• 



am -a 
mon -e 
reg -e 
and -1 



Subjunctive 

Present 
-€8 -et -emus -etis 

-fts -at -amus -atis 

Imperfect 
-rgs -ret -remns nrgtis 



-ent 
-ant 



-rent 



Present 

singular plural 

am -a am -a ' 

mon -e mon-e 

reg -e reg -i 

and -1 aud-i 



-te 



Imperative 

Future 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
and-i 



-to -to 



am -a 
mon-e 
reg -i 
and -1 



PLURAL 



-tote 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -un 
and -ion 



-to 



Present Infinitive Present Participle 



am -a 
mon -e 
reg -e 
and -i 



am -ans 
mon-ens 
reg -ens 
and -iens 



Gerund. 



am -an 
mon-en 
reg -en 
and -ien 



-di 



1 For the Present System, see 288. 



V£BB8 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 

219. Passiye Voice : Present System. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 



am 




am -a 




am 


-&1 








am 


-an 1 




mon-e 


-or 


mon-e 
reg -e 
aud -i ^ 


-ris 


mon-e 
reg -i 
aud -i ^ 


-tur -mur -mini 


mon-en 
reg -un 
aud -iun . 


-tor 


am -a 










Imperfect 








mon-e 
reg -e 
aud-i-e 


-bar 




-birisi 




-batur -bamur -b&mini 
Future 






-bantnr 


Zni}^--' 




-beris 




-bitur -bimur -bimini 






-bnntor 


S^^-ij- 




-eris 




-etnr -emur -emini 






-entor 








Subjunctive 
















Present 








am -er 




-eris 




-etur -emur -emini 






-entor 


mon-e 
reg -ar 
aud -i . 




-aris 




-atur -amur -amini 






-antor 


am -a] 




' 




Imperfect 








aud -I 




-rerisi 




-retur -remur -remim 






-rentor 








Imperative 








Fbesekt 






Future 






8IKOULAR 


PLU 


RAL 




SINGULAR 




plural 


am -a 




am -a 






am -a 




am 


-an 1 




mon -e 


'-re 


mon-e 
reg -i 
aud-i 


-mini 




mon-e 
lul -i ^ 


-tor -tor 


mon-en 
reg -un 
aud -iun ^ 


-tor 


Pbesent II 


fFINIT] 


[VB 


Gebundive 








am -a 






am -an 












mon-e 
aud-i 


-ri 




mon-en 
aud -ien 


-dU8 








reg -i 






reg -en ^ 






::. 





1 In the second person singular of the passive, except in the P re s ent Indi oa^ve, 
the ending re is often used instead of ris : amftb&-ris or am&b&-re. 
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amav 
moDu 
rex 
aadiY 



amav 
monu 
rex 
aadiy 



amav 
mona 
rex 
audiY 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OP CONJUGATIONS 

). Actiye Voice: i. Perfect Systan.^ 

Indicative Mood 
Perfect Tense 

-i -isti -it -irnus -istis -«nint, -ere 

Pluperfect 
-eram -eras -erat -eramus -er&tis -«rant 

Future Perfect 
-ero -erb -erit -erimus -eritis -erint 



amftr 
monu 
r€x 
audiv 



amav 
monu 
rex 
audiY 



SUBJUNCTIVB 
Perfect 
-erim -erfo -erit -erimns -eritis -«rint 

Pluperfect 
-issem -iss§8 -isset -iss€mns -issetis -issent 



amfty 
monu 
rex 
audiv 



Pebfect Infinitive 



-isse 



2. Participial System 
FuTUBE Infinitive Future Pabticiple 



ama 
moni 
rec 
audi 



-turum esse 



-tOrns 



Supine 



^om -tu 



1 For the Perfect Ssrstem, see 284, and for the Participial System, 885. 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 
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comparative view of conjugations 
221. Patsiye Voice: Participial System. 
Indicative Mood 

PERFECT TeNSB 

-tus sam -tus es -tus est . -ti ^ sumus -ti eatis -ti sant 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
aadi 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



ama 
mon4 
rec 
and! 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



Pluperfect 
-tus eram -tus eras -tus erat -ti eramus -ti eratis -ti erant 

Fdtore Perfect 
-tuserO -tuseris -tus erit -tierimus -ti eritis -ti erunt 

Subjunctive 
Perfect 
-tus sim -tus sis -tus sit -ti simus -ti sitis -ti sint 

Pluperfect 
-tus essem -tus esses -tus esset -ti essemns -ti essetis -ti esseut 



A. 

J I 
audi j 



Infinitive 
Perfect Future 



ama 
mull 
rec 
[ J 

Perfect Participle 



-tum iri 



ama 
mon-i 
rec 
audi 



-tus 2 



1 In the plural, tus becomes tl : am&-tl sumus, etc. 

2 From the comparative view presented in 218-221, it will be seen that the 
four conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal 
Parts and in the endings of the Present System. See also 201, footnote. 
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DEPONENT VERBS 



Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the passive 
voice, with the signification of the active. But 

1. They have also in the active the Future Infinitive, the Participles, 
Gerund, and Supine. 

2. The Gerundive has the passive signification ; sometimes, also, the 
Perfect Participle : hortanduSf to he exhorted; ezpertos, tried. 

3. The Future Infinitive has the active form. 



Deponent verbs are found in each of the four conjuga- 
tions. Their principal parts are the Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, and Perfect Indicative : 



I. 


Hortor 


hortari 




toexh^ 


II. 


Vereor 


vergri 


veritus sum 


to fear 


IIL 


Loquor 


loqul 


locfLtus sum 


to speak 


IV. 


Blandior 


blandW 


blanditus sum 


to flatter 




I 


n 


ra 


'TV 


Pres. 


hortor, I exhort 


vereor, I fear 


loquor, Isfeak 


blandior, I flatter 




hortaris, etc. 


verfiris, etc. 


loqueris, etc. 


blandiris, etc. 


Imp. 




vergbar 


loqugbar 


blandiebar 


Fut. 


hortabor 


verebor 


loquar 


blandiar 


Perf. 


hortfttus sum 


veritus sum 


locutus sum 


blanditus sum 


Plup. 


hortatus eram 


veritus eram 


loctitus eram 


blanditus eram 


F. P. 


hortfttus er5 


veritus erO 


locfltus er6 


blanditus er6 






Subjunctive Mood 




Pres. 


horter 


verear 


loquar 


blandiar 


Imp. 


hortarer 


vergrer 


loquerer 


blandirer 


Perf. 


hortatus sim 


veritus sim 


loctitus sim 


blanditus sim 


Plup. 


hortatus essem 


veritus essem 


loctitus essem 


blanditus essem 






Impebative 




Pres. 


hortare 


verere 


loquere 


blandire 


Fut. 


hortator 


vergtor 


loquitor 


blandltor 






Infinitive 




Pres. 


hortarl 


vergrl 


loqul 


blandW 


Perf. 


hortatum esse 


veritum esse 


loctltum esse 


blandltmn esse 


Fut. 


hortatflrum esse 


veritOrum esse 


locGttirum esse 


blandltOrum esse 



I-rSRBS, THIRD CONJUGATION 
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Pabticiple 




Fres. 


hortftns 


vergns 


loquens 


blandiens 


Fut. 


hort&tHrus 


verittirus 


locttttais 


blandltllrus 


Perf. 


hortfttus 


veritus 


loc^tus 


blandltus 


Ger. 


hortandus 


verendus 


loquendus 


blandiendus 






Gebund 






hortandl, etc. 


verendi, etc. 


loquendl, etc. 


blandieDdl, etc. 






Supine 






hortfttum 


veritum 


locQtnm 


blandltum 




hortfttti 


verita 


locata 


blandlta 



SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS 

224. Semi-Deponent Verbs have active forms in the Present 
system and passive forms in the Perfect system ; 

aude5 audere ausos sum to dare 

gaudeO gaudSre g&vlsus sum to r^oice 

soleO solere solitus sum to be wont 

fido fldere fisus sum to trust 

1. The Perfect Participles of a few Intransitive verbs have the active 
meaning, but they are generally used as adjectives : 

adoltus, having grown up, adult, from adolSscere, to grow up 

cautus, taking care, cautious, ** cavSre, to take care 

cgnatus, having dined, ** c^nSre, to dine 

^locltua, pleasing, ** placSre, to please 

pr&nsus, having breakfasted, ** prandSre, to breakfast 

2. Dfivertor, to turn aside, and revertor, to return, have active forms 
in the Perfect system, borrowed from d6vert5 and revert5. 



I-VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION 

225. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in io, like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They are 
inflected with the endings of the Fourth whenever those endings 
have two successive vowels. These verbs are : 

1. Capi5, to take; cupi5, to desire; faci5, to make; fodi5, to dig; 
fagi5, to flee; iacl5, to throw; pario, to bear; quati5, to shake; rapi5, 
to seize; Bapi5, to be wise; wiih their compounds. 
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2. llie compounds of the obsolete Teri» laoifi, to entice^ and specidfi to 
look; allioi5, 61ioi5, iUici5, pellioi5, etc.; a^iioi5, c5nspioi5, etc. 

3. The Deponent Verbs gradior, to go; moxior, to die ; patior, to svffer; 
see 222. 

226. Stems and Principal Parts of Capio. 

Verb Stem, cap; Present Stem, capi^ 



capi5 



PRINCIPAL parts 

capere c6pl 



captam 



227. ActiTe Voice. —Capio, / take. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 



capio 



plural 

capitis capiont 



capi-am 
c6p-i 
c6pe-ram 
c6pe-r6 



capis capit capimus 

Imperfect 
capie-bam -b&s -bat capig-b&mus -batis -bant 

Future 
-^ -et capi-Smos -Stis -ent 

Perfect 
-isti -it c6p-imus 

Pluperfect 
-rfts -rat o6pe-rftmiis -rfttk -rant 

Future Perfect 
-rfc -rit cepe-rimus -ritis 



-istis -Srunt, or -6re 



-rint 

Subjunctive 
Present 
capi-am -&s -at capi-ftmus -fttis -ant 

Imperfect 
cape-rem -r6s -ret cape-r6mus -rCtis -rent 

Perfect 
c6pe-rim -ris -rit cSpe-rinius -ritis -rint 

Pluperfect 
c6pis-sem -s6s -set cepis-s6mus -sStis -sent 

1 Speci5 occurs, but it is exceedingly rare. 

2 Remember that i becomes e when final, and also before r from 8 : *eapi, 
cape ; *capise, capere ; see 26, 1 and 2. 



I-YKRIiS, THIRD CONJUGATION 
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Imperative 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Pres. cape 


capite 


Fut. capitd 


capitdte 


capitd 


capiuntO 


Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres. capere 


Pres. capiSns 


Peif. cfipisse 




Fut. captamm esse 


Fut. capttirus 


Gerund 


Supine 


Gen. capiendl 




Dat. capiendo 




Ace. capieudum 


Ace. captum 


Abl. capiendo 


Abl. capta 



. Passive Voice. — Capior, / am taken. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 
singular plural 

capior caperis capitur capimur capimin! capiuntur 

Imperfect 
capi6-bar -baris -batur capi6-bamur -bamini -bantur 

Future 
-6ris -6tur capi-6inur -€mini -entur 

Perfect 
est capti sumus estis sunt 

Pluperfect 
captns eram er&s erat ci^tl eramus eratis erant 

Future Perfect 
erit captI erimus eritis erunt 



capi-ar 

captus sum es 

captus eram era 

captus er5 ens 



Subjunctive 
Present 
capi-ar -aris -atur capi-amur -amini -antur 

Imperfect 
cape-rer -r6ris -r§tur cape-r6mur -rfimini -rentur 
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Pbbfbct 
captossim sIb sit captlidmas 

Plupbrfbct 
captuB essem easSs esset capti essemus 



sitis 



Bint 



essent 



Pres. capere 

Fut. capitor 

capitor 

Infinitive 

Pres. capl 

Perf . captom esse 

Fut. captum Irl 



Impebatiye 



capimini 
capiuntor 
Participlb 

Peil captus 
Fut. capiendus 



Deponent verbs in ior of the Third Conjugation, like other de- 
ponent verbs, have in the active voice the Future Infinitive, the Parti- 
ciples, Crerund, and Supine, but lack the Future Infinitive of the passive 
form. They are otherwise inflected precisely like the passive of capior : 



patior 



pati 



passussum 



to svffer 



VERBAL INFLECTIONS 

230. The principal parts are regularly formed in the four con- 
jugations with the following endings : 

CoNj. L 



n. 



in. 



IV. 





5 


ftre 


avi 


fttom 




amO 


am&re 


amftvl 


amatum to love 


' In a few verbs : 


e5 


6re 


6vl 


6tciin 




deleO 


delSre 


delCvI 


deletum to destroy 


In most verbs : 


e5 


6re 


Ul 


itam 




moneO 


monCre 


monul 


monitum to advise 


' In consonant stems 


5 


ere 


8l 


tnm 




carpO 


carpere 


carpsi 


carptum to pluck 


In u-stems : 


u5 


nere 


Hi 


fltum 




acu5 


acuere 


acui 


acatum to sharpen 




15 


Ire 


ivi 


itom 




audio 


audlre 


audm 


auditum to hear 



Note. — For a full treatment of tbe formation of the principal parts of 
verbs, see Classification of Verbs, 357-^9. 
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231. Compounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines or Perfect Parti- 
ciples^ generally change the stem vowel in forming the principal parts.^ 

1. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which becomes 6, both 
in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound generally changes 
e to i, but retains 6 : 

regO regere r6xl rectum to rule 

dl-rigO <U-rigere dl-r6xl dl-r6ctum to direct 

2. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which remains un- 
changed both in the Perfect and in the Participle, the compound gener- 
ally retains e in the Participle, but changes it to i in the other parts : 

tene5 tenure tenid tentum to hold 

de-tineo d&-tin6re d&-tinul d6-tentum to detain 

3. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a, which becomes 6 in 
the Perfect, the compound generally retains 6 in the Perfect, but changes 
a to e in the Participle and to i in the other parts : 

capiO capere c6pl captum to take 

ac-dpio ac-cipere ac-c6pl ac-ceptum to accept 

4. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a throughout, the com- 
pounds generally change a to e in the Participle and to i in the other 

parts: 

rapid rapere rapid raptum to seize 

dl-ripiO dl-ripere di-ripid di-reptum to tear asunder 

Note. — Por Reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4 ; other peculiarities 
of compounds will be noticed under the separate conjugations. 

232. All the forms of the regular verb arrange themselves in three 
distinct groups or systems. 

233. The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises : 

1. The Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

3. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

5. The Present Participle. 

6. The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

^ The term Participle here used of one of the principal parts of the verb des- 
ignates the form in tum or sum, which is the basis of the Participial or Supine 
System; see 285. 

2 This change took place at a very early date, in accordance with phonetic laws, 
under the influence of the initial accent of that period. 
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NoTB. — These parts are all formed from the Present stem, found in the 
Present Infinitive Active by dropping the ending re : am&re, present stem 
amft ; monSre, mon6 ; regere, rege, with ablaut form rego ; audire, andL 

234. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as its 
basis, comprises in the active voice : 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

3. The Perfect Infinitive. 

Note. — These parts are all formed from the Perfect stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I:* amftvl, perfect stem amftv ; monul, 
mono. 

235. The Participial System, with the neuter of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple or the Supine as its basis, comprises: 

1. The Future Active and the Perfect Passive Participle, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, while the latter with 
the proper parts of the auxiliary siim forms in the passive those tenses 
which in the active belong to the Perfect system. These Participles are 
both formed from the verb stem, the Future by adding ttlms, which some- 
times becomes sflms, and the Perfect by adding tas, which sometimes 
becomes warn. 

2. The Supine in turn and tfl, the former of which with lA forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. The Supine is formed from the verb stem by 
adding the endings turn, tA, which sometimes become som, sfl. 



PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS 

236. The Active Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining the 
Future Active Participle with the verb Bnm, is used of actions which are 
imminent, or about to take place : 

Amaturus sum, / am about to love. 
Indicative Mood 



Pres. 


amfttQrus sum 


/ am about to love 


Imp. 


amftttlrus eram 


I was about to love 


Fut. 


amatdrus ero 


I shall be about to love 


Perf. 


amaturus fui 


I have been, or was, about to love 


Plup. 


am&tOrus fueram 


I had been about to love 


F. P. 


amfttilrtts fuerO 


I shall have been about to lave 
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Subjunctive 
Fres. am&tfirus sim May I he about to love 

Imp. am9,ttLnis essem / should be about to love 

Ferf . amaturus f uerim I may have been about to love 

Plup. amftttlrus fuissem I should have been about to love 

Infinitive 
Fres. amfttOrum esse to be about to love 

Ferf. amftttlruin f aisse to have been about to love 

237. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, formed by combining 
the Gerundive with sum, is used of actions which are necessary, or 
which ought to take place: 

Amandus sum, / am to he lovedy deserve to be, or ought to be loved. 
Indicative Mood 
Fres. amandus sum lam to be lovedt I must be loved 

Imp. amandus eram I was to be lovedy deserved to be^ etc. . 

Fut. amandus er6 I shall deserve to be ioved 

Ferf. amandus f ul I have deserved to be loved 

Plup. amandus fueram I had deserved to be loved 

F. P. amandus f uer5 / shall have deserved to be loved 

Subjunctive 
Fres. amandus sim May I deserve to be loved 

Imp. amandus essem / should deserve to be loved 

Ferf. amandus fuerim / may have deserved to be loved 

Flap. amandus fuissem / should have deserved to be loved 

Infinitive 
Fres. amandum esse to deserve to be loved 

- Ferf. amandum fuisse to have deserved to be loved 

PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 

238. Perfects in avi and evi and the tenses derived from them 
sometimes drop ve or vl before r or s ^ : 

amftvistl am&sti delSvisti delSstl 

amftvisse amSfise delSvisse delSsse 

amaverim am9,rim delfiverini delerim 

amftverO am&r5 del6ver5 deler5 

1 According to another theory they drop v, and then the foHowing vowel, e or 1, 
disappears by contraction with the preceding vowel, ft or d. 
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1. Perfects in 5tI from ndsc5, and from the compounds of moved, 
together with the tenses derived from them, may also drop ve, or vi, 
before r or s^: 

nOyistI nOstI nOyeifs nOib 

commovissem commOssem 

2. Perfects in ItI and the tenses derived from them sometimes drop 
▼i before s, and they may drop v in any situation except before the 
ending 6re: 

audlvistl audlst^ audlvi audil 

audivisse audlsse audlverunt audiCrunt 

3. Certain short forms from Perfects in si and xS^ common in poetry, 
are probably an independent formation of an early date : 

scrlpsti =8crlp8istl dixtl = dixisti 

scripstis = scrlpsistiB dixem = dizissem 

239. The ending 6re for 6runt in the Perfect is common in Livy and 
the poets, but rare in Caesar and Cicero. In poetry erunt occurs. 

240. Re for lis in the ending of the second person of the piassive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

241. Die, dflc, fac, and fer, for dice, duce, face, and fere, are the Im- 
peratives of dlc5, dflc5, faci5, and fer5, to say, lead, make, and bear. 

1. Dice, dflce, and face occur in poetry. 

2. Compounds geneially follow the usage of the simple verbs, but the com- 
pounds of iacl5 with prepositions retain the final e : c5n-iici5, c5n-iice. 

3. Scl5, 1 know, lacks the present imperative, and uses the future in its 
stead. 

242. Future and Perfect Infinitives often omit the auxiliary, esse : 
amatfLrum, for amaturum esse; amStum, for amatum esse. 

243. Undns and andl, for endus and endi, occur as the endings of 
the Grerundive and Grerund of the Third and Fourth Conjugations, espe- 
cially after i : f aciundus, from f acio, to make ; dloondus, from dico, 
to say. 

244. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other forms, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the poets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air of 
antiquity or solemnity. Thus, forms in — 

^ See 238, footnote. 
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1. n>am for iSbam, in the Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugation : 
Bclbain for sciSbam. See Imperfect of e5, to go, 297. 

2. n>5, Ibor, for iam, iar, in the Future of the Fourth Conjugation : aer- 
vlb5 for serviam ; oppexibor for opperiar. See Future of e5, 897. 

3. im for am or em, in the Present Subjunctive : edim, edis, etc., for 
edam, ed&s, etc.; dnim (from du5, for d5) for dem. In sim, velim, n51im, 
maiim (295), im is the common ending. 

4. ftBsd, 6885, and 85, in the Future Perfect, and ft88im, tesim, and 
sim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of the First, Second, and Third Conjugations : 
Iax5 (facso) = f6cer5 ; fazim = fecerim ; anaim = ausus sim (from audeo). 
Rare examples are : leva885 = levftverO ; proliib5885 = prohibuerO ; oapa5 
= c^perO. 

5. ixiln5 for tor, in the Future Imperative, Passive, and Deponent : arbi- 
traixiin5 for arbitrator. 

6. ier for I, in the Present Passive Infinitive : amSrier for amftri : vi- 
dfixier for Yid&tL 

FORMATION OF STEMS 

245. The Verb Stem, which is the basis of the entire conjuga- 
tion, consists of that part of the verb which is common to all the 
forms of both voices. The Special Stems are either identical 
with this stem or formed from it. 

I. Preaent Stem 

246. The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the verb stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugation, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, ama, dele, and audi are both Present stems and verb stems. 

247. The Present stem, when not the same as the verb stem, is 
formed from it by one of the following methods : 

1. By adding the Thematic Vowel, originally e, o, usually written •/©• 
In Latin this vowel generally takes the form i, n ^ : 

reg5, Stem, reg ; Present Stem, reg Vo > '^S^ becomes regi in regi-8, and 
rego becomes regu in regu-nt. 

2. By adding n with the thematic vowel : 

cem5, Stem, car; Present Stem, cer-n*/o> to perceive 
temnO, ** tern; ** ** tem-nV©; to despise 

1 For this phonetic change, see 25, 1, 27, 1. 
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3. By iuserting n and adding the thematic 7owel : 
frangd, Stem, fnig ; Present Stem, frang Vo ; 

4. By adding t with the thematic vowel : 
plect5, Stem, plec ; Present Stem, plec-t % » 

5. By adding so with the thematic vowel : 
qui68c5, Stem, qui6 ; Present Stem, qniS-sc Vo ! 

6. By prefixing to the stem its initial consonant with i, and adding 
the thematic vowel : 

gign-ere ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, |^-gn-Vo ^ ; 

7. By adding ft, 6, 1, or i to the stem ^ : 
dom-ftre Stem, dom Present Stem, dom-ft 
vid-6re ** vld ** ** vld-ft 
aper-lre ** aper " »* aper-I 
cap-ere ** cap ** ** oap-i 



to break 



to braid 



to rest 



to beget 



totafne 
to see 

to uncover 
to take 



n. Perfect Stem 

248. Vowel stems, except those in u, generally form the Per- 
fect stem by adding ▼ ' : 

amft-re amft-vl Stem, amft Perfect Stem, amftv to love 

dele-re dele-vi '' d616 *< '' d616v to destroy 

audl-re audl-vi *' audi " ** audiv to hear 

1. In verbs in u6, the Perfect stem is the same as the verb stem : 

acu-ere acu-I Stem, acn Perfect Stem, acu to sharpen 

249. Many stems in 1, m, n, r, and a few others, together with 
most of the verbs of the second conjugation, form the Perfect 
stem by adding u': 

al-ere al-ui Stem, al Perfect Stem, alu to nourish 

frem-ere frem-ul ** irem *' ** iremu to rage 

ten-ere ten-ul ** ten " *' tenu to hold 

ser-ere ser-ul »* ser " " seru to connect 

doc-ere doc-ui ** doc " ** docn to teach 

1 In the reduplicated forms fflff ne, ffl^no, the root ff en takes the weak form gn. 

2 In the first person of the Present Indicative active, the suffixes are &o, So, 
io, and io. 

8 Perfects in vi and ui were not inherited, but are new formations. Perfects in 
vi are of uncertain origin, but they may have been formed on the analogy of such 
Perfects as fftvi, Iftvi, f6vi, m6vi, v6vi, iQvi, in which v belongs to the verb 
stem. The ending ul is probably only a modification of vi. 
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250. Most mute stems form the Perfect stem by adding s ^ : 

carp-ere carp-sl Stem, carp Perfect Stem, carps to pluck 

reg-ere rCxi = *r6g-sl ** reg " ** r6x=*r6g8 to rule 

251. Reduplication. — A few consonant stems form the Perfect 
stem by reduJ)lication, which consists in prefixing the initial con- 
sonant of the stem with the following vowel or with e : 

tend-ere te-tend-i Stem, tend Perfect Stem, te-tend to stretch 

posc-ere po-pOsc-i " pdsc ** *' popdsc 'to demand 

curr-ere cu-curr-i ** curr ** ** cu-curr to run 

can-ere ce-cin-i *^ can ^^ ** ce-cin to sing 

1. The vowel of the reduplication was originally e. In Latin it is assimi- 
lated to the vowel of the stem when that vowel is i, o, or u, as in didic-I, 
po-p5BC-i, cn-curr-I, but it is retained as e in all other situations. 

2. After the reduplication, a of the stem is weakened to i in open syllables, 
as in. can-ere, ce-ci-nX, but in closed syllables it is weakened to e, as in 
lall-ere, fe-fel-H ; see 34, 1 and 2. Ae is weakened to i, as in caed-ere, 
ce-ci-d| ; see 82, 2. 

3. In verbs beginning with sp or at, the reduplication retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops a : apond-fire, apo-pond-i, to promise ; atft-re, 
ate-t-i, to stand, 

4. Compounds generally drop the reduplication, but the compounds of 
dare,'^ to give ; dXacere, to learn ; pSacere, to demand, and at&re, to stand, 
retain it : te-tendX, contend! ; but de-dl, circum-de-di ; ate-tl, circom- 
8te-t3. 

252. A few consonant stems form the Perfect stem by length- 
ening the stem vowel : 

em-ere 6m-I Stem, em Perfect Stem, 6m to buy 

ag-ere 6g-I« ** ag ** »' 6g to drive 

leg-ere l6g-i ** leg *♦ ** 16g to read 

vid-ere vid-l " vid ** " vid to see 

1. A few verbs retain the stem unchanged : 
vert-ere vert-I Stem, vert Perfect Stem, vert to turn 

vis-ere vis-l " via ** *» via to visit 

1 The Perfect in si is in its origin an inherited s-Aorist which has become one of 
the regnlar forms of the Latin Perfect. It corresponds to the s-Aorist of the 
Greek, Sanskrit, and other kindred tongues. 

2 The compounds of dare which are of the Third Conjugation change e into i 
in the reduplication : ad-de-re, ad-di-di, for *ad-de-di, to add. 

s Observe that a in ag-ere and i in its compounds, as in ab-isr-ere, ab-6sr-i, 
are not only lengthened, but also changed to §. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 9 
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PARTICIPIAL SYSTEM 

263. The Participial System has no common stem, but it is 
represented in the Principal Parts of the verb by the neuter of 
the Perfect Participle, or by the Supine, each of which is formed 
by adding torn to the verb stem : 

amft-re amft-tam to love 

doc-€re doo-tam to teach 

can«ere can-torn to sing 

aadl-re andl-tcim to hear 

1. In stems in d and t, the union of d-t and of t-t in the Supine and 
Participle produces, according to phonetic law, as, regularly reduced to s 
after long syllables : 

laed-ere *laed-tum lae-sum to hurt 

yert-ere *yert-tum ver-smn to turn 

2. A few stems, chiefly those in 1 and r, following the analogy of stems in 
d and t, add -sum in forming the Supine or Participle : 

fal-lere^ lal-smn to deceive 

curr-ere cur-som* to run 

VERBAL ENDINGS 

254. The Endings which are appended to the verb stem in the 
formation of the various parts of the finite verb distinguish the 
different Voices, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

I. PerBonal Endings 

255. The personal endings, some of which appear to have been 
formed from ancient pronominal stems, distinguish Voice, Num- 
ber, and Person. They are in general as follows : 



Person 


ACTIVB 


Passiyb 


Mbanino 


Sing. First 


m,5 


r, or 


/ 


Second 


B 


lis 


thou^ you 


Third 


t 


tur 


he, she, it 


Plur. First 


mas 


mur 


toe 


Second 


tds 


mini» 


you 


Thhd 


nt 


ntur 


they 



1 The second 1 for n belongs to the present stem, not to the verb stem. 

* The second r for s disappears before s. 

* Mini was not originally a personal ending, bat the plural of a Passive Partd- 
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1. These are the regular personal endings in the Indicative and Sabjunc- 
tive Moods, except the Perfect Indicative active, which has special endings, 
as seen in fnl : 

SINOULAR PLURAL 

First Person fu-I fu-1-mtui^ 

Second *' fu-is-tl fu-is-tds 

Third " fu-i-t f u-«ru-nt or fu-«r-« 

2. The Imperative Mood has the following personal endings : 

Active Passivb 



SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Pres. Second Person — 


te 


re 


mlnfl 


Fut. " " t6 


t5te 


tor 





Third ** t6 


nt5 


tor 


ntor 



n. Mood and Tense Signs 

256. The Mood and Tense Signs include that part of the 
several verbal forms which stands between the verb stem and 
the personal endings : s-i-mus, s-i-tis ; ama-ba-mus, ama-bi-tis^ audi- 
vi-rnns, audi-vera-mus. 

1. The Subjunctive has a long vowel befor» the personal endings, as in 
B I-mtis, s-I-tis, mone-ft-mns, but this vowel is shortened before final m 
and t, and in the Perfect generally before mas and tis : andi-am, audi-at, 
am&ver-imtis, amftver-itis. 

2. The Indicative has no special mood sign, and the Imperative is dis- 
tinguished by the personal endings. 

3. The Future in the Third and Fourth Conjugations is in origin a Sub- 
junctive, but it has assumed the force of the Future Indicative. 

ciple, not otherwise used in Latin, bat seen in the Greek (M«i«0* AmftininI, 
originaUy am&mlnl estis, means you are lovedt as am&ti estis means you have 
been loved, 

^ These peculiar endings have been produced by the union of two tenses 
originally distinct, the Perfect and the s-Aorist, both of which are preserved in 
the Greek and the Sanskrit. Fui-t and fui-mus are regular Perfect formations 
with the ordinary personal endings of the Latin verb, but fu-I has the ending I of 
uncertain origin, though it may have been derived from the Personal ending of 
the Middle Voice. Fu-is-tl, fu-is-tis, and fu-Sr-unt are s-Aorist formations, but 
fu-is-ti preserves in tl a modified form of the original personal ending of the 
Perfect. 

3 The ending mini is probably in origin an old Infinitive which has assumed 
the force of an Imperative, like the corresponding form in Homeric Greek. If so, 
it is to be distinguished from the same form used in other moods. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 

First Conjugation 

257. Principal Parts in 5, are, avi, atum : 
amO amftre amftvl am&tum to love 

So all regular verbs of this conjugatloD. 

1. Deponent verbs of this conjugation form their principal parts as 
follows : 

hortor hort&rl hort&tus sum to exhort 

2. The following verbs have both regular and irregular forms : 
ap-plic-d^ -are appUc&vI applicui applicfttum applicitum to Join 



^neo6^ -are Cnecftvl 


enecul 


enecatum enectum 


to kill 


fric-6 -ftre — 


fricul 


fricatum frictum 


to rub 


pOt-0 -are pOtavi 


— 


pOtatum pOtum 


to dnnk 


258. Principal Parts 


in 5, are, 


ui, itum, tom : 




domO doinare 


domul domitum 


totanie 


So cubO, to recline 


in-crep6, to rebuke veto 


, to forbid 


secO secare 


secui 


sectum 


to cut 



1. Mic5,> to glitter ^ and ton5, to thunder, lack the Participial System. 

2. 8on5,* sonflre, sonul, to sound, has the Future Participle sonattlnis. 

259. Principal Parts in o, are, i, torn : 

Perpbct with Reduplication or Lengthened Stem Vowel 
do dare dedl datum to give 

stO stare stetl statum to stand 

iuvO iuvare iQvI itttum * to assist 

lavO lavare lavi lavatum, lautu.n to wash 

1 . In the inflection of d5, dare, the characteristic a is short ^ except in 
the forms d&s, dSL, dftns. 

1 So ez-plicO and im-plicO, but denominatives in piled are regular, as du- 
plicO, to double. 

^ The simple need is regular. 

« But dl-mic6 is regular, and re-sonO has Perfect re-sonftvl. 

< Iuv6 has Fut. Part, iuvfttarus ; in compounds latarus. 

6 This short vowel is explained by the fact that d6, dare, is formed directly 
from the root dO, weak form da, without the suffix which gave rise to ft in other 
verbs of this conjugation ; dfts, dft, d&ns follow the analogy of other verbs in 
5, &re. 
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2. Dissyllabic compounds of d5 are of the Third Conjugation : ad-d5, 
addere, addidi, additum, to add. 

3. Compounds of 8t5, stftre, generally lack the participial system, and 
dissyllabic compounds have stitl in the Perfect. Dlstd and exst5 have only 
the Present System. 

Second Conjugation 

260. Principal Parts in eo, ere, evi, etum : 

deleO delere d6l6vi d^ietum to destroy 

So com-pleO, to fill ^ fleO, to weep neO, to 9pin 



Note aboled abolSre 


abolevi abolitum 


to destroy 


and cieO ciSre 


civl citum 2 


to arouse 


261. Principal Parts 


in eo, ere, ui, itum : 




mone5 monfire 


monul monitum 


to advise 


noceO nocere 


nocul nocitum 


to hurt 


habe6 habere 


habui habitum 


to have 


So ad-hlbeO, to apply 


de-beO,8 to owe 


prae-be5,8 to offer 


co-erceO,* to check 


ex-erceO,* to train 


mereO, to earn 


placeO, to please 


taceO, to be silent 


terreO, to terrify 


Note caleO calere 


calul calittirus 


to be warm 


So careO, to be without 


doleO, to grieve 


iaceO, to lie 


pareO, to obey 


valeO, to be strong 


— 


1. Many verbs lack the Participial System : 




arceO arcere 


arcui — 


to keep off 


&reO &r6re 


ami — 


to be dry 


So ege6, to need 


gmineO, to stand forth 


flOreO, to bloom 


horreO, to shudder 


lateO, to be hid 


niteO, to shine 


oleO, to smell 


palleO, to be pale 


pateO, to be open 


sileO, to be silent 


splended, to shine 


studeO, to desire 


stupeO, to be amazed 


timeo, to fear 


torpeO, to be dull 


vigeO, to thrive 


vireO, to be green 




2. Some verbs, derived 


chiefly from adjectives, have only the Present 


System in general use : 






aveO, to desire 


frigeO, to be cold 


hebeO, to be dull 


immineO, to threaten 


maereC, to mourn 


polleO, tobe strong 



1 So other compounds of the obsolete pled : ex-pleO, im-pleO, etc. 

2 Compounds are of the Fourth Conjugation. 

8 D§-beO is from de-habe5, prae-be5 from praehabed. 
^ Compounds of arce5 ; see 1 below. 
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268. Principal Parts in eo, ere, i 


XL» XXOOCL» BUIU I 




doceO 


docdre 


docul 


doctam 


to teach 


mIsceO 


mlscfire 


mlscol 


Tnlxtum 


to mix 


torreO 


torrCre 


torrul 


tostum 


to roast 


cCnseO 


cSnsere 


cfinsul 


cCnsum 


to assess 


Note teneO 


tenfire 


tenol 


— 


to hold 



So ab»-tiii65, con-tine5, p6r-tine5, and siia-tine5, but note 
detineO detinSre detinul detentum to detain 

So dis-tineO, to keep apart ob-tineO, to occupy re-tineO, to retain 

868. Principal Parts in eo, ere, id, torn, or sum : 



aogeO 


augCre 


anxli 


aactum 


to increase 


indolgeO 


indulgSre 


indulsl 


indultam 


to indulge 


torqaeO 


torqufire 


torsi 


tortum 


to twist 


ftrdeO 


ardere 


arsi 


arsum 


to burn 


haereO 


haerere 


haesP 


haesum 


to stick 


iabeo 


iub€re 


iussi 


iussum 


to order 


maneO 


manSre 


mansi 


mansum 


to remain 


mulceO 


mulcfire 


mulsi 


inulsum 


to soothe 


mulgeO 


mulgere 


mulsl 


mulsum 


to milk 


Tided 


ridere 


risi 


risum 


to laugh 


sofideO 


suftdere 


suasi 


suasum 


to advise 


tergeO 


terggre 


tersi 


tersum 


to wipe off 


algeO 


algCre 


alsl 


— 


to be cold 


fulgeO 


fulgCre 


fulsl 


— 


to shine 


urge6 


urgCre 


urs! 


— 


to press 


lllceS 


ItLcGre 


lOxI 


— 


to shine 


lQge5 


lOgfire 


laxi 


— 


to mourn 



864. Principal Parts in eo, ere, i, torn : 

Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowbl 
caveO cavSre cftvl cautum to take heed 

to favor 



So 



faveO fav^re 

foveO fovCre 

moveO, to move 



Note paveO 



pavSre 



favl fautum 

fOvi fotum 

voveO, to vow 
pftvl — 



to cherish 



to be terrified 



1 Observe that auzl is from ♦aug-si. 

3 The stem of haereG is haes. The Present adds § and changes 8 to r be- 
tween vowels. In haesl, a standing for as is not changed. 
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265. Principal Paxts in eo^ ere, i, sum: 

1. Perfect with Reduplication 



So 



s Is a 


mordSre 
spondere 
tondCre 
pendgre 


mo-mordi morsum 
spo-pondl 1 spOnsum 
to-tondl tOnsum 
pe-pendl — 


tobiU 
to promise 
to shear 
to hang 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


seded 
video 


sedCre 
vidCre 


s6di sessum* 
yXdl visum 


tosU 
to see 




3. Perfect 


WITH Unchanged Stem 




prandeO 
strides 


prandere 
stridere 


prandl prftnsum « 
stridi — 


to breakfast 
to creak 


266. 


Deponent Verbs 




liceor liceri 
pol-liceor pollic6ri 
• meteor, to deserve ; 


licitus sum 
poUicitus sum 
misereor, to pity; 


to bid 
to promise 
vereor, to fear 


reor 
fateor 
medeor 
tueor 


reri 
fatfiri 
mederi 
tufiri 


ratus sum 
fafisussum^ 


to think 
to confess 
to heal 
to protect 



267. Semi-Deponent Verbs, — Deponent in the Perfect 

audeO audSre ausus sum to dare 

gaudeO gaud^re g&vTsus sum to rejoice 

soleO solSre solitus sum to be accvMomed 



Third Conjugation 

Stem in a Consonant 

268. Principal Parts in 5, ere, si, turn : ^ 
carpo carpere carpsi carptum 

So de-cerpO, to pluck off ex-cerpO, to choose out 



to pluck 
sculpO, to carve 



1 For reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4 ; re-spondeO, re-8pond§re, 
re-spondl, re-spOnsum, to reply. 

3 So circum-seded and superceded. Other compounds thus : ob-sideO, ob- 
sidSre, ob-sddi, ob-sessum, but some compounds lack the Participial System. 

s See 224, 1. 

^ But cdn-flteor, c5n-flt6ri, cdn-fessus sum ; so pro-flteor. 

< For phonetic changes, see 61-56. 
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nabO 


nabere 


nQpsI 


nQptum 


to marry 


scrlbO 


scrlbere 


scrlpsi 


scriptum 


to write 


gerO 


gerere 


gessi 


gestum 1 


to carry 


tlrO 


Orere 


ussi 


Qstumi 


to bum 


dIcO 


dicere 


dixl» 


dictum 


to say 


daco 


dacere 


daxi 


ductum 


to lead 


af-fllgO 


affllgere 


affllxi 


affllctum 


to strike down 


cingO 


cingere 


clnxl» 


cinctum 


to gird 


fingO 


fingere 


finxl 


fictum 


to mould 


pingO 


pingere 


pinxi 


pictum 


to paint 


iungO 


iungere 


iQnxI 


idnctum 


to Join 


dl-ligO 


dlligere 


dliexl 


dll6ctum8 


to love 


neg-legO 


neglegere 


neglgxl 


neglectum 


to neglect 


regO 


regere 


rSxI 


rectum 


to rule 


teg6 


tegere 


texl 


tectum 


to cover 


coquO 


coquere 


coxi 


coctum 


to cook 


ex-8tingu6 


exstinguere 


exsUnxI 


exstlnctum * 


to extinguish 


trahO 


trahere 


traxl 


trftctum 


to draw 


vehO 


vehere 


vexl 


vectum 


to carry 


vIvO 


vivere 


vixl 


vTctum 


to live 


cOmo 


cOmere 


cOmpsI * 


cOmptum 6 


to arrange 


So d6mO, to take away 


prOmO, to bring forth 


sQmO, to take 


Note con-temno 


contemnere 


contempsi contemptum 


to despise 


269. Principal Parts in 6, ere, si, 


sum: 




c6do 


cedere 


cessi 


cessum 


to give place 


claudO 


claudere 


clausl 


clausum 


to close 


So con-clGdO, to enclose 


ex-clado, 


to exclude 


6-vad5i« to go out 


plaudO, to applaud 


ex-pl6d0, to hoot off 


dIvid5,«oefmde 


laedO,7 to hurt 


ludO, to play 


radO, to shave 


rOdO, to gnaw 


trfidO, to thrust 




flecto 


flectere 


flexl 


flexum 


to bend 


So pectO, to comb 


plectO, to braid 




mitt5 


mittere 


misi 


missum 


to send 


preino 


premere 


press! 


pressum 


to press 



1 The stem of grerd is gres, and that of tlrO is tls. 

2 Observe that in these and the following Perfects in xi, the tense ending is si, 
and that s of this ending unites with the final mute of the stem and forms x: 
♦dic-si, dixi; *cing-si, cinxi; see 51. 

8 So d6-ligrG and 6-ligrG : inteMegrS like neff-leffG. For leffG, see 270, 2. 

^ So other compounds of stingruG, which is rare and defective. 

^ A euphonic p is here developed between m and s, and between m and t (52, 5). 

> So other compounds of v&dd, which is rare and defective. 

7 Compounds of laed5 have i for ae, as in il-Udd. 
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fIgO figere 

mergO mergere 

spargd spargere 



fixl fixum 

mersi mersum 

sparsi sparsum 



to fasten 
to sink 
to scatter 



270. Principal Parts in 5, ere, i. turn : 

1. Perfect with Reduplication^ 



ab-dO 


abdere 


ab-di-di 


abditum i 


to put away 


So ad-do, to add to 


cr6-dO, to 


believe 


v6n-d0, to sell 


pangO 


pangere 


rpe-pigl 
lp€gi 


panctum 
pactum 


\ to make fast 


im-pingO 


impingere 


imp€gl 


impactum 


to hurl against 


pungo 


pungere 


pu-pugi 


punctum 


to prick 


tango 


tangere 


te-tigi2 


tactum 


to touch 


tendO 


tendere 


te-tendl2 


tentum 


to stretch 


sistO 


sistere 


8ti-ti 


statum 


to place 


cOn-sistO 


cOnsistere 


cOnstlti 


— 


to take a stand 


bibO 


bibere 


bi-bl8 


— 


to drink 


canO 


canere 


ce-cini * 


— 


to sing 


dIscO 


discere 


di-dicl6 


— 


to learn 


Note tolls 


tollere 


8US-tulI« 


8ub-latum 


to raise 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


ago 


agere 


6gi 


actum 


to drive 


per-agO 


peragere 


peregi 


peractum ^ 


to finish 


ab-igO 


ablgere 


abegi 


abactum 


to drive nicay 


cOgO 


cOgere 


coegi 


coactum 


to collect 


emO 


emere 


emi 


em-p-tum 8 


to buy 


ad-imO 


adimere 


ad^ml 


ademptum 


to take axoay 


frangO 


frangere 


fregi 


fractum 


to break 


per-fringO 


perfringere 


perfregi 


perfractum 


to shatter 


icO 


icere 


lei 


ictum 


to strike 


lego 


legere 


legi 


lectum 


to read 


per-legO 


perlegere 


perlggi 


perlectura 


to read through 


col-UgO 


coUigere 


collegi 


collectum 


to collect 



1 So all dissyllabic compounds of d5 ; see 259, 2. 

2 Compounds lose the reduplication ; see 251, 4. 

« Bibd is in form reduplicated, both in the Present and in the Perfect. 

* Most compounds of can5 have ui in the Perfect ; see 272, 1. 

^ Reduplication di; stem, originally ditc, became die, as seen in di-dic-I. 

6 The Perfect of tollO was originally te-tuli (261, 4). 

7 So circum-agrG : most compounds like ab.igr5. Cdg5 is for co-agrG. 

8 So co-emO. For c5md, d@m5, pr5in5, and samG, see 268 ; other com- 
pounds like ad-im5. 
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For dl-lig5 and iieg-leg5, see 868. 

re-linquO relinquere rellqm relictum^ 

rumpO rumpere rdpi mptom 

vincO yincere vici victum 

3. Pbkfbct with Unchanobd Stem 

boIyo solvere solvl soltLtom^ 

volvo volvere volvl yoltitam^ 



to leave 
to burst 
to conquer 



to loose 
to roll 



271. Principal Parts in 5, ere, i, sum: 



1. Perfect with Reduplioation 



cad5 


cadere 


ce-cidi 


cftsum 


to fall 


in-cidO 


incidere 


incidl» 


incftsum^ 


to fall into 


caedO 


caedere 


ce-cldl 


caesum 


to cut 


in-cld6 


iucldere 


incldl» 


inclsum 


to cut into 


pendO 


pendere 


pe-pendl 


pensum 


to weigh 


tundd 


tundere 


tu-tudi 


ttlnsum, ttlsum to beat 


con-tundO 


contundere 


contudl* 


contOsum 


to crush 


faUO 


faUere 


fe-felli 


fftlqnm 


to deceive 


pello 


pellere 


pe-pull 


pulsum 


to drive 


re-pellO 


repellere 


reppull 


repulsum 


to drive back 


currO 


currere 


cu^urrl* 


cursum 


to run 


pared 


parcere 


pe-percl 


parsum 


to spare 


pOscO 


pOscere 


po-pOscI 


— 


to demand 


de-pdscO 


dCpOscere 


d6-po-p0scl« 


— 


to demand 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


edO 


edere 


edi 


^um 


toeat 


fundO 


fundere 


fadi 


fOsum 


to pour 




3. Perfeci 


' WITH Unchanged Stem 




ac-cendd 


accendere 


accendl 


accSnsum ^ 


to kindle 


d6-fendO 


defendere 


defendl 


dCfCnsum^ 


to defend 


de-scendO 


descendere 


d^scendl 


descensum^ 


to descend 


ex-cudO 


excMere 


excadi 


exctLsum 


to forge 


findO 


findere 


fidi 


fissum 


tosplU 



1 The simple verb is linqud, linqaere, llqui, — , to leave. 

3 Formed from solud and volud, like stattltum from statnd. 

* Observe that these compounds lose the reduplication. 

< Some compounds of cadd lack the Participial System. 

6 Bx-currO and pra^-ciirrO generally retain the reduplication. 

6 Observe thai d§-p68c5 retains the reduplication : see 261, 4. 

7 So other compounds of the obsolete candQ, fendG, and of scaudd. 
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Bcindo 


scindere 


scidi 


scissum 


to rend 


mandO 


mandere 


mandl 


m&nsum 


to chew 


pandd 


pandere 


pandl 


passum 


to unfold 


po8-sId5 


possldere 


possCdl 


possessum 


to seize 


pre-hendO ^ 


prehendere 


prehendl 


prehgiisum 


to grasp 


vertO 


vertere 


verti 


versuin 


to turn 


6-verr6 


everrere 


Cverrl 


Cversuiii 


to sweep out 


per-cellO 


percellere 


percuU^ 


perculsum 


to heat down 


vello 


vellere 


vein 


vulsutn 


to pluck 


visO 


Tisere 


visl 


visum 


to visit 



Here belongs the semi-deponent verb 
fidO fidere fisus sum 



to trust 



272. Principal Parts in 6, ere, ui, itum : 



gignO 


gignere 


genul* 


genitum 


to beget 


in-cumbO 


incumbere 


incubul 


Incubitum * 


to lean upon 


mold 


molere 


molul 


molltum 


to grind 


vomO 


vomere 


vomul 


vomitum 


to vomit 


Note pOnO 


pOnere 


posui 


positum 


to place 


1. The following verbs lack the Participial System: 




concind 


concinere 


concinul 


— 


to sing together^ 


fremO 


fremere 


freraul 


— 


to roar 


gemO 


gemere 


gemul 


— 


to groan 


tremO 


tremere 


tremul 


— 


to tremble 


strepO 


strepere 


strepul 


— 


to rattle 


273. Principal Parts in 6, ere, ui, 


turn: 




aid 


alere 


alul 


altum« 


to nourish 


colO 


colere 


colui 


cultum 


to cultivate 


in-eolo 


hicolere 


incolul 


— 


to inhabit 


cOn-serO 


cOnserere 


cOnserui 


cSnsertum 


to connect 


cOnsulO 


cOnsulere 


consului 


cOnsultum 


to consult 


occulO 


occulere 


occulul 


occultum 


to hide 


texO 


texere 


tezi:d 


textum 


to weave 



1 Often written prSnd5, prSndere, etc. 

2 Originally the simple verb was doubtless reduplicated. 

« The stem is gen in gen-ui, but gn in gi-gn-6 ; the Present is reduplicated. 

* So other compounds of ciunbd. 

& So most compounds of cand ; see 270, 1. 

• Or aUtum. 
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1. Note the following : 
metO metere messuP messum 

nectO nectere nexul nexum 



to reap 
to bind 



2. Some verbs from consonant stems have only the Present System in 



general use. 
angO 
claudO 
fatlscO 
furO 
gllscO 



angere to trouble hiscd hiscere to gape 

claudere to be lame lambo lambere to lave 

fatlscere to gape temnO temnere to despise 

furere to rave vadO vadere to go 

gllscere to swell vergO vergere to incline 



274. A few consonant stems form the Present in io and the 
other Principal Parts like other consonant stems : 

capio capere cSpI captum 

ac-cipio accipere acc^pl acceptum 

cupiO cupere cup!vl* cupitum* 

faciO facere fed factum 

Passive irregular : £5, fieri, factus stun ; see 296. 
fid, satisfaciS, satia-fid. 

c5n-fici0 cOnficere cOnfCcI cOnfectum to accomplish 

Passive regular : c5n-ficior, conlici, confectus sum. So all compounds 
of faci5 with prepositions ; other compounds like cale-faci5. 



to take 
to accept 
to desire 
to make 
So cale-facid, cale- 



fodiO 

fugiO 

ef-fugid 

iaciO 

ab-iciO ^ 

pari5 

quatiO 

con-cutiO 

rapio 

sapid 



fodere 

fugere 

effugere 

iacere 

abicere ^ 

parere 

quatere 

concutere 

rapere 

sapere 



f6di 

fugi 

effQgi 

ieci 

abiecl 

peperi 



fossum 
fugittirus 

iactum 

abiectum 

partum 

quassum 

concussum 

raptum 



to dig 

to flee 

to flee away 

to throw 

to throw away 

to bring forth 

to shake 

to shake 

to seize 

to savor of 



concussi 

rapui 

saplvl* 

1. Here belong the compounds of the obsolete verbs laci5y to entice, 
and 8peci5, to look : 

al-liciO allicere allexi allectum to entice 

So il-Ucid and p6l-lici5, to decoy, but 6-lici5 thus : 

e-liciO elicere 6licul elicitum to draw out 

con-spicio conspicere cOnspexi* c5nspectum to behold 



1 The Perfect in sui seems to be a double formation : 

2 Observe that these three forms are from i-stems. 



sui = si -f ui. 
< See 58, 6. 
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Stem in a Vowel 
275. Principal Parts in a5, uere, m, utam : 



exu6 
induO 
statue 
tribuO 



exuere 
induere 
statuere 
tribuere 



exul 
indul 
statui 
tribul 



exiitum 
indtltum 
statQtum 
tribtltum 



1 . So nearly all verbs in u5, but note the following : 



ruO 

dl-ruO 

fluO 

struo 



mere 
diruere 
fluere 
struere 



rui 
dirul 
fluxI2 
strQxi^ 



rutum 1 
dirutum 
fluxum 
strGctum 



2. The following verbs lack the Participial System : 



acuo 
arguo 
ab-nu5 
con-gruo 

So luO, to wash 



acuere acui 

arguere argui 

abnuere abnu! 

congruere congrul 

metuO, to fear 



to put off 
to put on 
to place 
to impart 



to fall 
to destroy 
to flow 
to build 



to sharpen 
to accuse 
to refuse 
to agree 

re-spuO, to spurn 



276. A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form their Present 
system from consonant stems, but their Perfect and Participial 
systems from vowel stems after the analogy of other conju- 
gations : 



stemO 


stemere 


strftvl 


stratum 


to spread out 


pro-stemO 


prostemere 


prostravl 


prostratum 


to overthrow 


d6-cemo 


dgcernere * 


decrCvi 


decretum 


to decide 


86-cernO 


sCcemere 


sficrevl ^ 


sCcretum 


to separate 


sperno 


spemere 


sprgvi 


spretum 


to spurn 


arcesso 


arcessere 


arcessivi 


arcessitum 


to summon 


capessd 


capessere 


capesslvl 


capessltum 


to seize 


lacessd 


lacessere 


lacessivl 


lacessltum 


to provoke 


peta 


petere 


petlvi* 


petltum 


to seek 


quaerO 


quaerere 


quaesivi 


quaesitum 


to seek 


con-quiro 


conquirere 


conquislvl 


conqulsitum 


to collect 


rudO 


rudere 


rudivi 


— 


to bray 


terO 


terere 


trivi 


tritum 


to ruh 



1 Future Participle niitQrus. 

2 Fluzi from ♦flug-si ; strtixi follows the analogy of flxxxl. 
s Sometimes petil. 
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1. Note the peculiarities 


ill the following verbs : 




facessO 


facessere 


facessi facessltain 


to perform 


lino 


linere 


Ifivl litum 


to smear 


serO 


serere 


sevi satum 


to sow 


cOn-serO 


cOnserere 


cOns^vI cOnsitum 


to plant 


sinO 


sinere 


s!vi situm 


to permit 


de-BinO 


desinere 


desili desitum 


to desist 


incessO 


ipcessere 


incesslvl — 


to attack 



Inceptive or Inchoative Verbs 

277. Verbs in boo are called Inceptive or Inchoative verbs 
because most of them denote the Beginning of an Action. They 
are of three varieties : 

, 1. Primitive Inceptives, formed directly from roots or from 
lost verbs, generally without inceptive meaning. 

2. Verbal Inceptives, formed from other verbs, generally with 
inceptive meaning. 

3. Denominative Inceptives, formed from nouns and adjectives, 
chiefly from adjectives. 



278. 


Primitive Inceptives ; Perfect in vi, or in i 


with Bedupli- 


cation. 










pascO 
crCscO 


pdficere 
crfiscere 


pftv! 
crevi 


p&stam 
cretum 


to feed 
to grow 


quiescO 
nOscO 


quiescere 
nOscere 


quigvl 
nOvI 


quifitam 
nOtum 


to rest 

to come to know 


Ign5sc5« 
cOgnOscO 
dIscO 


IgnOscere 
2 cOgnOscere 
discere 




IgnOtum 
cOgnitum 


to pardon 
to ascertain 
to learn 


pOsco 


pOscere 


popOscI 


— 


to demand 



279. Many Verbal Inceptives have only the Present System in 
general use, but some take the Perfect of their Primitives when- 
ever the occasion requires it. 

arfiscO ftrfiscere ftrul — to become dry from ftreO 

calescO calescere calui — to become warm ** caleO 

1 Here v is dropped, d@8il from dSsivi. 

'^ IgnSscQ is compounded of in, meaning not, and g'nOscG, the full form of 
qGscO which has lost its initial g*. C5gn5sc5 is compounded of co and ffii68C5. 
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flOrSscO fl5r€scere fiOnil — to begin to bloom from flOreO 
ftrdescO firdSscere ftrai — to take fire ' ** ftrdeO 

ab-ol6scO abolSscere abolSvI — to disappear ** ab-oleO 

1. A very few Verbal Inceptives have also certain forms of the Parti- 



cipial System : 








ad-olesc-<) -ere 


adolcvl 


adultum to grow up 


from ad, oleO 


ex-ol68C-6 -ere 


exolCvI 


exolctum to go out of use 


" ex, oleOi 


ob-sol6sc-0 -ere 


obsolfivl 


obsoletum to go out of use 


'' ob, 80le5 


in-yeter&sc-O -ere 


inveterftvi 


inyeter&tum to grow old 


•• inveterO 


con-cupIsc-0 -ere 


concuplvl 


concupitum to desire 


" con,cupiO 


scisc-0 -ere 


scM 


scltum to enact 


•• sciO 



280. Many Denominative Inceptives have only the Present 
System, but some have the Perfect in m: 

— to grow frequent f rom crfiber 

— to grow hard ** ddrus 

— to disappear ** 6, vftnus 

— to ripen »* mattlrus 

— to grow dumb ** ob, mtltus 

— to grow deaf ** ob,8urdus 



cr6bresc-0 -ere crfibrul 

duresc-0 -ere dClruI 

&-v&nesc-<) -ere ev&nul 

m&tOresc-O -ere m&ttLml 

ob-mtLtesc-O -ere obmtLtoI 

ob-8urd6sc-0 -ere Obsurdul 



Deponent Verbs 
281. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in tos sum : 



fraor 


frul 


frQctussum* 


to enjoy 


per-fruor 


perfnil 


perfrdctus sum 


to enjoy fully 


fungOT 


fungi 


fanctus sum 


to perform 


queror 


querl 


questus sum 


to complain 


loquor 


loqul 


locatus sum 


to speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secatus sum 


to follow 


per-sequor 


persequi 


persectitus sum • 


to pursue 


Note morior 


morl 


mortuus sum ^ 


to die 


also liquor 


llqui 


— 


to melt 


ringor 


ringi 


— 


to growl 


282. Deponent 


Verbs with the Perfect in bus aum: 




gradior 


gradi 


gressus sum 


to walk 


In-gredior 


Ingredl 


ingressus sum 


to go into 



1 Or from ex, soled, like ob-soled from ob, soled. 
« Fut. Part. ftniitQrus. 

• So other compounds of sequor. 

* The Future Participle of morior is morltarus. 
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Iftbor 


UbI U^OB sum 


to Hip 


patior 


* pati paaaus sum 


tostifer 


per-petior 


perpetl perpessua sum 


to endure 


ator 


tLtl tUos sum 


touse 


nltor 


niti nl8U8sam,iiIxa8 8ain 


to strive 


am-plector 


amplecti amplexus sum 


to embrace 



Note re-vertor, reyerti; Perfect, reverti, rarely reversiui ram, to return. 



283. Deponent Verbs with Inceptive Forms : 



apiscor 

ad-ipl8Cor 

com-minlscor 

re-minl9Cor 

ex-perglscor 

nanclscor 

nSscor 

ob-UvIscor 

paclscor 

pro-ficlscor 

ulctecor 

Ir&scor 

vescor 



aplsci 

adiptecl 

comminlscl 

reijdinlsci 

expeiglsci 

nanclsci 

nftscl 

obllvlsci 

paclsci 

proficlsci 

ulclscl 

Ir&scI 

vescl 



adeptus sum 
commentos sum 

expen>6ctu8 sum 
nanctus (nactus) sum 
n&tus sum 
oblltus sum 
pactus sum 
profectus sum 
ultus sum 



1. Note the following Semi-Deponent verb: 
fido fidere fisus sum 



to reach 
to acquire 
to devise 
to remember 
to awake 
to obtain 
to be bom 
to forget 
to covenant 
to set out 
to avenge 
to be angry 
to eat 



to trust 



Fourth Conjugation 

284. Principal Parts in io, ire, ivi, itum: 

audio audire audlvl audltum to hear 

1. All regular verbs of this conjugation form their Principal Parts 
like audi5, but note the following : 

sepelio sepelire sepellvl sepultum ^ to bury 

sitio sitire sitlvl — to thirst 

v&giO vftgire yftglvl — . to cry 

2. V is often lost in the Perfect : audil for audivi ; see 886, 2. 

285. Principal Parts in io, ire, ui, turn : 

amiciO amicire amicul^ amictum to torap about 

aperiO aperire aperui apertum to open 



^ With Irregular formation. 



^ The Perfect is rare and late. 
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oi>eriO 


operire 


operul opertum 


to cover 


saliO 


salire 


salui, saJil — 


to leap 


d6-sili5 


desUire 


desilul^desilil — 


to leap dovm 



286. Principal Farts in 15, ire, si, turn or sum : 



farciO 


farcire 


farel 


fartam » 


to fill 


re-ferciO 


refercire 


refersi 


refertum 


tosti^ff 


fulciO 


fulcire 


fulsl 


fultum 


to prop tfp 


hauriO 


haurire 


hausia 


haustum * 


to draw 


saepiO 


saepire 


saepsi 


saeptum 


to hedge in 


sanciO 


sancire 


sftnzl 


s&nctum 


to ratify 


sarciO 


sarclre 


sarsi 


sartum 


to patch 


yinciO 


yincire 


yinzl 


yinctum 


to bind 


rauciO 


raucire 


(rausi*) 


rausum 


to be hoarse 


sentiO 


sentire 


sensl 


s6ii8um 


to /eel 



287. Principal Parts in 15, ire, i, turn : 

1. Pbrfect Obioinallt Reduplicatbd 



com-periO 


comperire comperl* compertum to learn 


re-periO 


reperire re-p-perl repertum to find out 


2. 


Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 


yeniO 


yenire yfini yentum to come 


ad-yeniO 


adyenlre ady6nl adyentum to arrive 


in-yeniO 


invenlre inv6nl mventum toflndotU 



A few verbs of this conjugation have only the present 
system in general use. The following are the most important : 

1. Desideratives, but 68url5, to desire to eat, has the Future Participle 
Souritftnis. 

2. Also 



balbtitiO, to stammer 
ineptiO, to trifle 



feriO, to strike 
s^iO, to discern 



gannio, to bark 
superbiO, to be haughty 



1 C disappears betweeo r and s, 1 and s, r and t, 1 and t ; see 68, 1. 

3 HausI is simplified from haus-si ; the stem is bans ; baurid from hausiO. 

s Fat. Fart, bausanis. 

* This yerb is exceedingly rare and the Perfect without good authority. 

* The reduplicated form of the simple verb was pe-peri. We find a trace of 
the reduplication in the first p in re-p-perl, from re-pe-perl. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. 10 
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Deponent Verbs 

289. All regular Deponent Verbs of this conjugation form their 
Principal Parts as follows : 

blandior blandiri blandltos sum toftaUer 

1. The following are somewhat irregular : 



ex-perior 


experiri 


ezpertus sum 


to try 


op-perior 


opperlrl 


oppertus sum 


to await 


orior^ 


orW 


ortussum 


to rise 


ad-orior 


adorlrl 


adortussum 


to assail 


aB-sentior 


assenttri 


assensQssum 


to assent 


metior 


metlil 


mSnsussum 


to measure 


Ordior 


OrdW 


Orsus sum 


to begin 



Irregular Verbs 

290. A few verbs which have special irregularities are called 
by way of preeminence Irregular or Anomalous Verbs. They are 
sum, ed5, fero, toIo, fio, e5, queo, and their compounds. 

1. The inflection of sum has already been given (905). Most of its com- 
pounds — ab-8um, ad-sum, dS-sum, ob-sum, prae-sum, etc. — are inflected 
in the same way, but ab-sum has a-ful, a-futflrus, and a Present Participle 
ab-sSns, absent. Prae-sum has a Present Participle, prae-e&is, present. 
PosHium and pr5-snm require special treatment. 



291. P 


ossimi 


posse 


potuI to be able 






Indicativb 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


Pres. 


possum, potes, potest 


possumus, potestis, possunt 


Imp. 


poteram' 




poterftmus 


Fut 


poterO 




poterimus* 


Perf. 


potui 




potuimus 


Plup. 


potueram 




potuer&mus 


P.P. 


potuerO 




potuerimus 



1 In the Present Indicative and Imperative orlor is inflected as a verb of the 
Third Conjugation : orlor, oreris, oritur, etc. ; orere ; in the Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, it has both orerer, orerSris. etc., and orlrer, orlrSria, etc. So aU 
compounds of orlor, except ad-orlor, which has only forms of the Fourth 
Ck)njugation. 

s Inflected regularly through the different persons : poteram, poterfts, pot- 
erat, etc. So in the other tenses : potiil, potuisti, etc. 

* Poterunt, third person plural, but poterint also occurs. 
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Subjunctive 

Pres. possim, possis, possit posslmus, possitis, possint 

Imp. possem possSmus 

Perf. potuerim potuerimus 

Flup. potuissem potuissemos 

Infinitive Participle 

Pres. pofise Pres. potens {as an adjective) 

Perf. potuisse 

1. Posram forms its present system from a compound of pot (for potls, 
pote), ahle^ and sum. Pot-sum becomes possum by assimilation, and pot- 
esse and pot-essem are shortened to posse and possem.^ 

2. The parts of possum are sometimes used separately, and then potls, 
pote is indeclinable : potis sum, lam able ; potls sumus, we are able, etc. 

3. Possum derives its Perfect, potui, and its Present Participle, potfimi, 
from the verb potSra, which has otherwise disappeared from the language. 

4. In rare instances passive forms occur in early Latin, as potastnr = 
potest, poteratnr = poterat, used with Passive Infinitives. 

292. Pr5-sum pr6d-esse pr5-ful to profit 

Pr5-sum is compounded of pr5, pr5dt for, and sum. It retains d from 
pr5d, when the simple verb begins with a, but otherwise it is inflected 
like sum : 

prO-sum, prOd-es, pr6d-est, prO-sumus, prOd-estis, pr(5-sunt, etc. 

293. EdO edere 6dl 6suin to eat 

In certain parts of the present system this verb has both regular and 
irregular forms, as follows : 

Active Voice 

Indicative 



{ed5 edis edit edimus editis edunt 

fis 



edit edimus 


editis 


est 


estis 


Subjunctive 




ederet ederSmus 


ederetis 


esset essemus 


essetis 



Pres. 



Imn J®^®'*®™ ederCs ederet ederCmus ederStis ederent 

* Ifissem 6s8^ 



^But the full forms also occur: pot-esse, pot-essem, etc.; also pot-isse 
and pot-lssent. 
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Pres. 



'{; 



rede 
lesto 



Imperatiyb 
edite 



Pres. 



Pres. 



fedor 



Imp. {«*««* 



edere 



ederis 



edereris 



editOte 
estOte 

Infinitive 



PAssive Voice 

Indicative 

editor edimur 

estur 



edontO 



edimiM 



eduntor 



Subjunctive 

ederetor eder6mur ederCmii^ ederentnr 
Sssetur 



1. In all the other tenses this verb has the regular inflection, but forms in 
im for am occur in the Present Subjunctive : edlm, edls, adit, etc., for 
edam, ed&s, edat, etc. 

2. Observe that the shorter forms have 6 in the root syllable, but that 
otherwise they are like the corresponding forms of the verb, sum. They are 
the favorite forms in classical Latin. 

3. Compounds are conjugated like the simple verb, but note 

com-ed9 com-edere com-^I com-Ssum or com-Cstum to eat up 



294. 


Fero 


ferre 


tull 


latum to bear 








Active Voice 








Indicative 






SINGULAR 




PLURAL 




Pres. 


ferO, fers, fert 




ferimus, fertis,^ ferunt 




Imp. 


f erebam ^ 




ferebamus 




Fut. 


feram 




ferSmus 




Perf. 


tull 




tulimus 




Plup. 


tuleram 




tuleramus 




F. P. 


tuler5 




tulerimus 



iFer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, like es-t, es-tis, are formed without the thematic 
vowel. 

2 Inflect the several tenses in full : feribam, ferSbfi49, etc. 
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Subjunctive 




Pres. 


feram 




feramus 


Imp. 


ferrem 




f errSmus ^ 


Perf. 


tulerim 




tulerimus 


Plup. 


tulissem 


Imperative 


tulissemus 


Pres. 


fer 


, 


ferte 


Perf. 


fertO 




fertOte 




ferWJ 




feruntO 


Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres. 


ferre^ 


Pres. 


ferens 


Perf. 


tulisse 






Put. 


latOrum esse Put. 


latOrus 


Gerund 


Supine 


Gen. 


ferendl 






Dat. 


ferendO 






Ace. 


ferendum 


Ace. 


latum 


Abl. 


ferendO 


Abl. 
Passive Voice 


latQ 


feror 


fern 


latus sum to he home 






Indicative 






SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


Pres. 


feror, ferris, 


, fertur 


ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 


Imp. 


ferebar 




ferebamur 


Put. 


ferar 




feremur 


Perf. 


latus sum 




latl sumus 


Plup. 


latus eram 




lati eramus 


P.P. 


l&tus erO 


Subjunctive 


latl erimus 


Pres. 


ferar 




feramur 


Imp. 


ferrer 




ferrfimur 


Perf. 


latus sim 




lati sitnus 


Plup. 


l&tus essem 




latl ess6mus 

w 



1 Fer-rem, fer-rSs, etc., from ferrem, fer-sSs, etc., like es-sera, es-ses, etc. ; 
and fer-re from fer-se like es-se, are formed without the thematic vowel. 
Several other forms have the same peculiarity. 
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Pres. ferre 
Fat fertor 
fertor 


Impbratiyb 


ferimini 
ferontor 


Inpinitivb 




Pabticiple 


Pres. ferri 
Perf . Ifttum esse 
Fut. latum Irl 




Perf. mtos 
Ger. ferendus 



1. Far5 is inflected from two independent stems, fer seen in fer-d and 
tel, tol in tnl-I, with the ablaut form tl seen in tl-ft-tum, the original form 
of latum. 

2. Compounds of Ier5 are conjugated like the simple verb, but in a few 
of them the preposition suffers a euphonic change : 



ad 

aa, ab^ 
con 
dis, dfi 

in 
Ob 
re 
sub 



ad-ferO 

au-ferO 

cOn-ferO 

dif-ferO 

ef-fer6 

In-ferO 

of-ferO 

re-ferO 

suf-ferO 



ad-ferre 

au-ferre 

con-ferre 

dif-ferre 

ef-ferre 

in-ferre 

of-ferre 

re-ferre 

suf-ferre 



at-tull 

abs-tull 

con-tull 

dis-tull 

ex-tull 

in-tull 

ob-tull 

re-t-tull 

sus-tull 



al-lfttum 

ab-latum 

col-l&tum 

dl-l&tum 

e-l&tum 

il-l&tum 

ob-l&tum 

re-l&tum 

sub-l&tum 



to carry to 
to carry away 
to bring together 
to carry apart 
to carry out 
to carry into 
to bring before 
to carry back 
to suffer 



Note. — In form ftu-tuU and sab-iatam belong to the verb 8iif-fer5, to 
undertake^ to bear, suffer, and they sometimes have this meaning ; but they 
also supply the Perfect and the Perfect Participle of toU5, to take up, raise. 



296. VolO 
Nolo 
Malo 


velle volul 
nolle nOluI 
malle malul 

Indicative 


to he willing 
to he unwiUing 
to prefer 


Pres. volo 

vis 
vult 


nolo 
nOn vis 
nOn vult 


m&io 

m&vis 

mftvult 



1 Au and sb are two separate prepositions, but with the same general mean- 
ing; dlB and <U are two forms of one and the same preposition; so also are 
ex and 9. 
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Tolumus 


nOkimus 


mftlumus 




Yoltis 


nOn vultis 


m&vultis 




volunt 


nOlunt 


mftlunt 


Imp. 


voiebam 


nOlebam 


mftlebam 


Fut. 


volam 


nOlam 


m&lam 


Perf. 


volul 


nOluI 


mftlul 


Plup. 


volueram 


nOlueram 


m&lueram 


F.P. 


YoluerO 


nOluerO 
Subjunctive 


m&luerO 


Pres. 


yeUmi 


nOlim 


mftlim 


Imp. 


vellem^ 


nOllem 


mftllem 


Perf. 


voluerim 


nOluerim 


mftluerim 


Plup. 


voluissem 


nOluissem 
Imperative 


mftluissem 




Pres. 


nOU nOUte 






Fut. 


nOlItO nOlItOte 
nOlItO noluntO 

Infinitive 




Pres. 


velle 


nolle 


mftlle 


Perf. 


Toluisse 


nOluisse 
Participle 


mSluisse 


Pros. 


Yolens 


nolens 





1. The stem of vol5 is vel, vol, in which o is weakened to u in vult. 
Vis is from a separate stem, vl. 

2. N515 is from ne-vol5 ; mai5 supplanted an earlier formation, mft- 
▼ol5, from magifl-vol5. 

3. Other forms occur, especially in early Latin, 

of vol5 : volt, voltis ; sis, sfUtiB, for si vis, si vultis ; 
of n515 : ne-vis, ne-volt ; n5n velim, n5n vellem ; 
of mai5 : mft-vol5, mft-volam, mft-velim, mSL-vellem. 



1 Velim is inflected like Sim, and vellem like essem. 
3 Vellem is from vel-^em, like es-sem ; velle from vel-se, like es-se. Here 
8 is assimilated to the preceding 1. 
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296. The regular verb fado, faoere, feci, factum, to make, has 
the following irregular Passive : 



FI6, 



fieri, factus sum, 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

F. P. 



Indicative 



SINGULAR 
fl5, fIS, fit 

fiebam 
flam 

factus sum 
factus eram 
factus erO 



to become, be made 



PLURAL 

flunt 
fieb&mus 
fiemus 
facti sumus 
f acti er&mu8 
fact! erimus 



Subjunctive 

Pres. fiam fiftmus 

Imp. fierem fierSmus 

Perf. factus sim factI simus 

Plup. factus essem factI essemos 



Pres. fl 



Imperative 



fite 



Infinitive 

Pres. fieri 

Perf. factum esse 

Fut. factum Irl 



Participle 

Perf. factus 
Qer. facienduB 



1. The first and second persons plural of the Present Indicative are not 
found. 

2. The Imperative forms ff and fite belong to early and late Latin. A 
rare Infinitive, fiere, occurs in early Latin. 

3. For the compounds of faoi5 and fi5, see 274. 

4. Moreover, a few isolated forms of compounds of ff5, with prei>ositions, 
occur as follows : 



Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Infinitive 


cOnfit, cOnflunt 


cOnflat, c5nfieret 


cOnfierl to be done 


defit, defiunt, dgflet 


denat 


defierl to be wanting 


Infit, infiunt 




he begins, they begin 




interflat 


interfierl to be destroyed 
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297. E6 



Ire 



il 



itum 



to go 









Indicative 








SINGULAR 




PLURAL 




Pres. 


e5 


Is 


it 


Imus Itis 


eunt 


Imp. 


ibam 


Ibas 


Ibat 


Ibamus Ibfttis 


Ibant 


Fut. 


IbQ 


Ibis 


Ibit 


Ibimus ibitis 


Ibunt 


Perf. 


ii 


Isti 


iit 


iimus Istis 


ifirunt 


Plup. 


ieram 


ieras 


ierat 


ieramus ierfttis 


ierant 


F.P. 


ierO 


ierls 


ierit 
Subjunctive 


ierimus ieritis 


ierint 


Pres. 


earn 


eas 


eat 


e&mus e&tis 


eant 


Imp. 


Irem 


Ires 


Iret 


irSmus Iretis 


Irent 


Perf. 


ierim 


ierls 


ierit 


ierimus ieritis 


ierint 


Plup. 


Issem 


Isses 


Isset 


Iss€mus Issetis 


Issent 




Infinitive 




Participle 






Pres. 


Ire 




Pres. iens Gen. 


euntis 




Perf. 


Isse 










Fut. 


ituram esse 


Fut itQrus 






Gerund 




Supine 






Gen. 


eundl 










Dat. 


eundO 










Ace. 


eundum 




Ace. itum 






Abl. 


eundO 


Imperative 


Abl. ita 






Pres. 


I 




Ite 






Fut. 


its 
ItO 




ItOte 
euntO 





1. Ed is a verb of the Fourth Conjugation, but it forms the Supine from 
the weak stem i, and is irregular in several parts of the present system. In 
the perfect system the regular classical forms are ii, ieram, ier6, etc., as 
given in the paradigm, but the forms with v, as ivi, fveram, Iver5, etc., 
occur in early and late Latin. 

2. Observe that ii is regularly contracted into I before a, as Issem, but 
the imcontracted ii is found in rare instances. 

3. The stem of ed is the root ei, weak form i. Ei becomes e before I, 6, 
and u, as in eam, eSmus, eo, eunt, but in other situations it becomes I, 
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shortened to 1 before a vowel or filial t, as in U, buns, Itis ; limns, ier5, it. 
The weak stem is seen in l-ttim and i-tdms. 

4. As an intransitive verb e5 has no regular passive voice, but certain 
passive forms are used impersonally: Itor, there is going; Itum est, thep 
have gone ; but Irl, the Passive Infinitive, is used as an auxiliary in the Future 
Infinitive Passive of the regular conjugation : amfttum M, etc. 

6. Compounds of 65 have the short form in the Perfect System and are 
conjugated as follows : 

ab-eO abire abil abitum to go away 

ex-eQ exire exil exitum to go out 

Note. — A few compounds occasionally have a future in let, for Ibit. 

6. Transitive Compounds of e5 may be used in the passive voice, as 
ad-e5, adire, to approach; Passive ad-eor, adiris, adltur, etc. Passive 
forms are somewhat rare. 

7. Ambi5 (from ambi-eO), ambire, amblvl, ambltum, to solicit, is in- 
flected as a regular verb of the Fourth Conjugation, like aadi5, though 
amblbam for ambiebam occurs. 



Queoy quire, quivl, quil, to he able, and ne-queo, nequlre, 
nequlvl, ne-quil, not to be able, are inflected like eo^ but they are 
used chiefly in early writers. 

1. The forms most frequently used by the best vnriters are nOn queO, nOn 
queam, nOn queat, nOn queant, nOn quire ; nequeunt, neque&mus, nequeant, 
nequlbas, nequibat, nequlbant, nequlstl, nequiit, nequidre, nequierat, nequi- 
erant, nequlrem, nequlret, nequlre. 



Defective Verbs 



299. The following verbs lack the Present System: 





CoepI, 

I have begun 


Meminl, 
I remember 

Indicative 


Perf. 
Plup. 
F. P. 


coepi 

coeperam 

coeperO 


meminl 

memineram 

meminerO 

Subjunctive 


Perf. 
Plup. 


coeperim 
coepissem 


meminerim 
meminissem 



OdI, 
Ikate 



Odl 

(kleram 

OderO 



Oderim 
Odissem 
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Imperative 






Sing, memento 
Plur. mementOte 






Infinitive 




Perf. 
Fut. 


coepisse meminisse 
coeptarum esse 


Odisse 
OsQrum 


Perf. 
Fut. 


Participle 
coeptus 
coeptOrus 


Osus^ 
dsiXrus 



1. With Passive Infinitives, ooepi generally takes the passive form: 
coeptus sum, aram, etc. Coeptus is passive in sense. 

2. Meminl and 5dl are Present in sense ; hence in the Pluperfect and 
Future Perfect they have the sense of the Imperfect and Future. N5vlf / 
know, Perfect of n5sc5, to learn, and c5iisu6vl, lam toont, Perfect of c5n- 
Ba6sc5, to accustom one*8 self, are also present in sense. 

300. The three following verbs are used chiefly in certain parts 
of the Present System. 

Ai6, / say, I say yes : * 

Indicative 



Pres. 


ftiO 


ais« 


ait — 


— 


&iunt 


Imp. 


ftieham^ 


aiebfts 


Slebat Sieb&mus 


aieb&tis 


ftiSbant 


Perf. 






ait — 
Subjunctive 






Pres. 




ftiSs 


fiiat — 

Imperative 
Pres. ai (rare) 

Participle 
Pres. aiens 




&iant 



1 Qbub is active in sensct hating ^ but is rare, except in compounds. 
3 In this verb a and 1 do not form a diphthong ; before a vowel i is a consonant ; 
see 12, 2. 

> The interrogative form ais-ne is often shortened to sin. 
* Albam, alb&8, etc., occur. 
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Inquam, I say, is used in connection with direct quotations 
and is inserted after one or more of the words quoted. 

inquimus inquitis^ inquiunt 



Indie. Pres. 


inquam 


inquis 


inquit 


** Imp. 


— 


— 


inquiebat^ 


♦♦ Fut. 


— 


inquies 


inquiet 


" Perf. 


inquU 


inqulsti 


inquit 


Imper. Pres. 


inque 


Fut. 


inquitO 






Fan, to speak 


Indie. Pres. 








f&tur 


♦♦ Fut. 


f&bor 


— 


fftbitur 


•• Perf. 


— 


— 


f &tus est 


♦* Plup. 


ffttuseram — 


f&tuserat 


Imper. Pres. 


fftre 






Infin. Pres. 


fan 






Part. Pres. 


f&ns 


— 


fanti 


*♦ Past 


f&tus 






*♦ Ger. 


fandus 






Gerund, Gen. 


fandl 


Abl. 


fandO 



fantem 



— fantur 

— f ftti sunt 

fante 



Supine, Abl. fd,tii 

1. Fftif is used chiefly in poetry. Tlie compounds have a few forms not 
found in the simple verb, as af-fftmur, af-f&minl, af-fftbar, etc. 

301. Certain verbs have only a few special forms. 
1. Imperative and Infinitive. 

have havete havet5 havfire * hail, to be well 

salve salvete* salvStO salvSre hail, to he well 

cede cette give me, tell me 

apage away with you 



2. Other forms : 

ovat 
quaesO 



ovans 
quaesumus 



he rejoices, rejoicing 
I entreat, we entreat 



Impersonal Verbs 

302. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English impersonal verbs 
with it : licet, it is lawful ; oportet, it is proper. They are conjugated like 

1 Inquitis is rare. Inquibat for inquiebat occurs. 

2 Also written av§, av§te ; avdt6, avSre. 

« The Future salvSbis is also used for the Imperative. 
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other verbs, but are used only in the third person singular of the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Perfect Infinitive. 

1. The subject, when expressed, is generally an Infinitive or a clause: 
hdo fieri oportet, that this should be done is proper. 

2. The following verbs are generally impersonal : 



ningit 


ningere 


ninxit 


it snows 


pluit 


pluere 


pluit 


it rains 


tonat 


ton&re 


tonavit 


it thunders 


decet 


decfire 


decuit 


it is becoming 


licet 


licSre 


licult, licitum est 


it is lawful 


miseret ^ 


miserere 


miseritum est 


it excites pity 


oportet 


oportere 


oportuit 


it is proper 


paeniteti 


paenitgre 


paenituit 


it causes regret 


piget 


pigCre 


plguit 


it grieves 


pudet 


pudCre 


puduit, puditum est 


it puts to shame 


refert 


rCferre 


rettulit 


it concerns 


taedet 


taedere 


taeduit, taesum est 


it disgusts 



3. Participles are generally wanting, but a few occur, though with a some- 
what modified sense : 

From licet : licfins, free ; licitus, allowed. 

From paenitet : paenitSas, penitent ; paenitendus, to be repented of. 

From pudet: pudfins, modest; pudendus, shameful, 

4. Gerunds are generally wanting, but occur in rare instances: paeni- 
tendum, pudend5. 

5. A few verbs, generally personal, admit the impersonal construction in 
certain senses : 



accedit, it is added 
constat, it is agreed 
contingit, it happens 
evenit, it happens 
patet, it is plain 



accidit, it happens 
praestat, it is better 
delectat, it delights 
interest, it interests 
placet, it pleases 



apparet, it is clear 
restat, it remains 
dolet, it grieves 
iuvat, it delights 



6. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter : mihS crSditur, it is credited to w«, / am be- 
lieved ; crSditom eat, it was believed ; curritur, there is running^ people run ; 
pOgnatur, it is fought^ they, we, etc., fight; vivltur, we, you, they live. 

7. The Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (287) is often used impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter : mih! Bcifbendum est, / must write. 



1 Me miseret, I pity ; me paenitet, / repent. 
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PARTICLBS 

303. The Latin has four parts of speech, sometimes called 
Particles : the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjection. 

ADVERBS 

304. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qualify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: oelezlter ourrere, to run 
swiftly; tarn celer, so swift; tarn celerlter, so swiftly. 

305. Adverbs may be divided into three general classes : 

1. Adverbs which were originally the case forms of nouns, adjectives» 
participles, and pronouns. 

2. Adverbs formed by means of suffixes no longer used in the regular 
declensions. 

3. Adverbs formed by the union of prepositions with case forms. 

306. Many adverbs were originally Accusatives, both in form and in 
meaning. 

' 1. Accusatives of Noims : vicem, in turn ; partim, partly, 

2. Here perhaps may be mentioned adverbs in tim and aim, inrobably 
formed originally from verbal nouns no longer in use: statim, steadily;^ 
raptim, hastily; contemptim, contemptuously; ffUtim, stealthily. These 
adverbs are sometimes explained as Accusatives, and sometimes as Instru- 
mental cases. 

3. Accusatives of Adjectives and Pronouns: multum, multa, much; 
c6temm, c6tera, as to the rest; vfimm, truly; facile, easily; saepius, 
oftener; bifftriam = bif&riam partem, in two parts; aliaa = alias victe, 
otherwise; tam, so much; quam, as much, 

307. Many adverbs were originally Ablatives.* 

1. Ablatives of Nouns : forte, by chance ; iflre, rightly ; numar5, exactly ; 
sponte, willingly, 

1 Thus statim may be formed from statis, which is no longer in use, because 
supplanted by statiO. Subsequently it seems to have been associated with the 
verb 8t&-re, and perhaps some adverbs in tim were formed from verbs by 
analogy. But some adverbs in tim and aim are formed from adjectives : ainflru- 
l&tim, one by one. In time, doubtless, these endings came to be regarded simply 
as adverbial suffixes, and were used in forming new adverbs. 

3 The term Ablative, as applied in Latin, includes not only the Ablative proper, 
but all forms originally Instrumental, and such Locatives as are not easily recog- 
nized. 
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2. Ablatiyes of Adjectives and Participles: dextrft, on the right; eztrft, 
on the outside; rftrd, rarely; doot6, learnedly; dootiMdm6, most learn- 
edly; mftxime, especially; aaspicatd, t^fter taking the auspices; o5iisiilt5, 
after deliberating, 

3. Ablatives of Pronouns: •&, thercj in that way; hfto, here^ in this 
way ; aftdam, in the same way, 

4. A few Pronominal Adverbs denote direction toward a place: a5, to 
that place; h5o, hflo, to this place; 1115, ill5-c, to that place; ist5, ist5-o, 
to your place. These adverbs are explained as Instrumental Ablatives. 

6. Here may be mentioned a few adverbs in im, ino : llllm, illin-o, from 
that place ; interim, meanwhile ; often with da : in-da, thence ; proin-de, 
hence. These adverbs may be Instrumental Ablatives. 

308. Some Adverbs were originally Locatives, denoting the Place or 
Time in which anything is done. 

1. Locatives of Nouns and Adjectives in I or 6 : harl, yesterday ; tempail, 
in time; vaspail, in the evening; paragri, or paregrfi, in a foreign land. 

2. Locatives of Pronouns : hlo,^ here ; illlo, istio, there ; ibi, tfiere ; ubi, 
where ; alo, in this way, thus. 

309. Adverbs in tus and ter.^ — Adverbs are also formed by means of 
the endings tus and tar, which are no longer used as case endings in the 
reg^ar declensions : fundi-tus, from the foundation ; radlci-tus, yrom the 
roots, utterly; dlvlni-tus, 5^ (/tvme appointment, divinely ; toxXX-tet, bravely ; 
prfLdan-tar, prudently. 

1. The stem vowel before tus and tar becomes i, and consonant stems 
assume i, but ti is lost by dissimilation (56) before tar: prflden-ti-tar, 
prfldan-tar. 

310. Some adverbs are formed by the union of case forms with 
prepositions, even witb prepositions with which they are not otherwise 
used: ad-modam, to the full measure, fully; ax-templ5, immediately; 
ant-ail, before, before that; intar-eft, in the meantime; post-aft, afterward; 
tanti8-per,/or so long a time. 

1. A very few adverbs are simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
words have become united in writing, as scXlioat, from scire licet, certainly; 
lit. it is permitted to know ; videlicet, from videre licet, clearly; forsitan, 
from fors sit an, perhaps. 

311. Comparison. — Most adverbs are derived from adjectives, and 
are dependent upon them for their comparison. The comparative is the 

1 Here the Locative ending is I : hl-c, ilU-c. 

* Seen also in in-tus, within; in*ter, in the midst; sub-tus, sub-ter, below. 
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Accusative neuter singular of the adjective, and the superlative changes 
the ending as of the adjective into 6 : ^ 

altos altior altissimus lofty 

alte altius altissimfi loftily 

1. When the adjective is compared with magis and mftzime, the adverb 
is compared in the same way : 

Sgregius magis 6gregius m&xim€ Sgregius excellent 
figregig magis €gregi6 m&xlm6 6gregi6 excellently 

2. When the adjective is irregular, the adverh has the same irregularity : 

honus melior optimus good 

bene melius optimfi well 

3. When the adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 

— dfiterior d^terrimus worse 

— deterius dCterrimfi worse 
novus — novissimus new 
nov6 — novissime newly 

4. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared : 

dlQ ditLtius diatissimS for a long time 

saepe saepius saepissime often 

satis satius — sufficiently 

nQper — ntLperrimS recently 

6. Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from adjectives 
incapable of comparison (160), are not compared: hic, here; ntmc, note; 
vnlgftritar, commonly. 

G. Superlatives in 5 or am are used in a few adverbs : pxim5, prlmom, 
potissiiiiain . 

PREPOSITIONS 

312. The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the relations 
of objects to each other : in ItaliSL esse, to be in Italy; ante m6, before me. 

1. Prepositions were originally adverbs.^ 

2. For Prepositions and their uses, see 420, 490. 

3. For the form and meaning of Prepositions in Composition, see 874. 

SIS. Inseparable Prepositions, so called because they are used only 
in composition, are the following : 

1 See 807, 2. 

* But many adverbs, it will be remembered, are in origin case forms.. 
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ambi, amb, around^ about in, noty un- s6d, 86, aside, apart 

au, away, from por, toward, forth v6, not, tcithout 

dis, di, asunder red, re, back 

1. For the form and meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Cotxipo* 
sition, see 875. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

814. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Coordinate 
or Subordinate. 

'^ 1. Coordinate Conjunctions connect similar constructions : 
Labor voluptas-que,^ labor and pleasure. 
Cdrthaginem c6pit ac ^ diruit, he took and destroyed Carthage, 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

Haec dumi colligunt, effdgit, while they collected these things, he escaped. 
Note. — For the use of subordinate conjunctions, see 668, 874. 

315. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise : 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting Union : 

Et, que, atque,2 ac, and; etiam, quoque, also; neque, nee, and not; 
neque . . . neque, nee . . . nee, neque . . . nee, neither . . . nor» 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting Separation : 

. . Aut,8 vel, ve, sive (sen), or; aut . . . aut, vel . . . vel, either , . , or; 
sive . . . sive, either . . , or. 

Note. — Here belong interrogative particles in double or disjunctive ques- 
tions: utrum . . . an, whether . . . or; an, or; annon, necne, or not; 
«ee380. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting Opposition : 

Sed,*autem, vgrum, v6ro, in truth, but; at, but, on the contrary; atqui, 
rather; ceterum, but still, moreover;^ tamen, yet. 

1 Here que connects two Nominatives, ac two Indicatives, which are entirely 
coordinate, bat dum connects the subordinate clause, haec . . . colligrunt, with 
the principal clause, effagrit, he escaped while they collected these things. 

2 Copulative conjunctions are et and que with their compounds: et-iam, at- 
Que, quo-que, ne-que. Ac is a shortened form of at-que ; nee of ne-que. 

« Disjunctives are aut, vel, and ve with their compounds. Vel is the Impera- 
tive of vol5, lit. choose. 

* Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case forms, chiefly from pro* 
nominal stems, especially from the stems of qui, qiiae, quod. 

* Lit. as to the rest. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 11 
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4. Illative Conjunotions, denoting Inference : 
£rg5, igitor, inde, proinde, itaque, hence^ therefore. 

5. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause: 
Nam, namque, enim, etenim, for.^ 

316. Subordinate Conjunctions comprise : 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting Time : 

QuandO, quom,* cum, when; ut, ubT, as, when; cum primum, ut prlmom, 
ubl primum, simul, simulac, simul ac, simul atque, simul-atque, as soon as; 
dum, dOnec, quoad, quamdiCt, tohile^ until^ as long as; antequam, priusqoam, 
before; posteftquam, after. 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting Comparison : 

Ut, uti, sicut, as, so as ; velut, just as ; praeut, prout, according as, in 
comparison with; quam, as; tanquam, quasi, ut si, velut si, as if, 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting Condition : 

SI,» if; si nOn, nisi, ni, if not ; sin, hut if; si quidem or si-quidem, if 
indeed; si mode, dum, mode, dummodo, if only y provided, 

4. Adversative and Concessive Conjunctions, denoting Opposition and 
Concession : 

Quamquam, licet,^ cum, although ; etsi, tametsi, etiamsl, even if; quam- 
vls,* quantum vis, quantumlibet,^ hovoever much^ although; ut, grant that; 
n6, grant that not, 

5. Final Conjunctions, denoting Purpose or End: 

Ut, utI, that, in order that; n6, nfive (neu), that not; qu6, t?Mt; quOmi- 
nus,' quin, that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting Consequence or Result : 
Ut, so that; ut nOn, so that not, 

1 But most causal conjunctions are subordinate ; see 816, 7. 

3 Quom, the original form from which cum was developed, occurs in early 
Latin, as in Plautos. Cum is the approved form in classical Latin. 

« Probably a Locative. 

^ Licet is strictly a verb, meaning it is permitted ; vis, you wish, in quam-yis 
and quantum-vis, as much as you wish, and libet, it pleases, in quantum-libet, 
as much as it pleases, are also verbs. 

6 Qudminus = quo-minus, by which less ; quIn = qui-ne, by which not, origi- 
nally interrogative, how Tiot f 
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7. Causal Conjunctions^ denoting Cause : 

Quia, quod, quoniam,^ quandO, because, inoLsmuch as; cum (quom), 
since ; quand5quidem, si quidem or siquidem,^ utpote, since indeed, 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, in dependent or indirect questions:* 
Ne, nonne, num, utrum, an, whether; an n5n, necne, or not. 

INTERJECTIONS 

317. Interjections are certain particles used as expressions of feeling 
or as mere marks of address.* They may express 

1. Astonishment : 0, hem, ehem, attat, hahae. 

2. Joy : 15, euhoe, euge, eia, 0, papae. 

3. Sorrow : vae, ei, heu, 6heu, ohe, fth, au, pr5. * 

4. Disgust : aha, ph^, apage. 

6. Calling : heus, 0, eho, ehodum. 
6. Praise : eu, euge, Sia, heia. 



PART III. — ETYMOLOGY 

818. Words in our family of languages were originally formed 
by the union of primitive elements called Roots. 

819. In the formation of words in an inflected language, we 
distinguish Inflection, Derivation, and Composition ; but inflection 
and derivation are both the result of original composition. The 
suffixes of inflection and derivation are the worn and mutilated 
remains of original members of compound words. 

1 From quom-iam, when now, 

«Lit. if indeed. 

» These are sometimes classed as adverbs. In some of their uses they are 
plainly conjunctions, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of 
adverbs. As a matter of convenience they may be called Interrogative Particles ; 
see 378. 

^ Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, 
and accordingly do not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots 
and stems, but to be themselves specimens of the unorganized elements of human 
speech. Others, however, are either inflected forms, as agre, comet apagre, be- 
gone, ot mutilated sentences or clauses: meherculSs, mehercule, etc., = me 
Hercules iuvet, may Hercules protect me ; naSdius fldius, may the true Ood 
help me* 
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INFLECTION AND DERIVATION 

320. Inflection forms Cases^ Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and 
Persons by adding appropriate suffixes to stems : rfig-is, r^g-em, 
rSg-es, reg-ibus ; sta-t, sta-nt, st^mus, stdrtis. 

1. In Latin, a stem which cannot be resolved into more prim- 
itive elements is also a root. Thus sta, the stem of sta-mus, is a 
root. Moreover, most roots have a strong form and a iveak form, 
^thus 8ta in sta-s, sta-miui, Bta-tis is the strong form, and sta in 
■ta-tim, sta-tua is the weak form of the same root. 

321. Derivation forms new stems by adding formative suffixes 
to other stems or to roots. Thus from the root sta, it forms the 
stem ata-bili by adding the suffix bill, and from this again it forms 
the new stem ata-bili-tat by adding the suffix tat. 

322. Etymologically words may be divided into groups, each 
group being derived from one common root. Some of these 
groups are very large. Thus from the two forms of the single 
root 8ta, sta, to stand, are derived 

1. All the forms which make up the conjugation of the verb ato, stftre, 
steti, Btatum, to stand. 

2. All the forms of the verb 8iat5, aiatare, atit^, atatum, to place, 

3. Many other forms, including nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. 

323. Stems, the basis of all inflection, may be divided into 
three classes, as follows: 

1. Root Stems, identical with roots. 

2. Primary Stems, formed either from roots or from the stems of verbs by 
meahsol suffixes. 

3. Secondary Stems, formed from primary stems by means of suffixes. 

324. Words formed by inflection are called 

1. Root Words or Primitive Words, if formed from root stems : due-is, 
of a leader, root stem due ; es-tis, you are, root stem es. 

2. Primary Derivatives, if formed from primary stems: fac-t6-rum, of 
deeds, from primary stem fac-to, from the root fac, seen in the verb lac-id. 

3. Secondary Derivatives, if formed from secondary stems : sta-bili-tftt-is, 
of stead'fast-ness, from the secondary stem sta-bili-tat, from the primary 
stem ata-bili, from the weak root sta. 
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325. In the language inherited by the Eomans, roots, stems, 
and suffixes sometimes appear with varying quantity, and even 
with different vowels in different words : 

1. With varying quantity: root reg in reg-ere, but r6g in rCx; leg in 
leg-ere, but ISg in ISz. 

2. With different vowels, with or without varying quantity : root teg in 
teg-ere, but tog in tog-a ; da in da-mus, da-tus, but d5 in dO-num. 

326. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form 
a somewhat regular gradation, while in the Latin they have mostly 
disappeared, as kindred forms have been assimilated to each other. 

1. In classical Latin the sufBz ter, tor, in its several forms, 

tr ter tSr tor t5r 

in pa-tr-is pa-ter cra-t6r vic-tor vic-tor-is 

is the best illustration of this vowel gradation, called also Ablaut 

2. This suffix is an illustration of what is called the E-Series of vowel 
gradation or ablaut, though the forms ter and tor were not inherited, but 
were shortened by the Latin from t6r and t6r. The form tr, in which the 
vowel has disappeared, is said to have weak grade and is called a weak form, 
while ter, tSr, tor, t5r are said to have strong grade and are called strong 
forms. Moreover, tSr and t5r are sometimes distinguished from ter and tor 
as the stronger or extended forms. 

3. In the examples given above (835) the roots reg, rSg ; leg, 16g ; teg, 
tog, all belong to the E-Series, but the root which appears as da in da-mus, 
dsr-tus, and as do in d5-num, belongs to the O-Series. 



L ROOT WORDS — FORMED FROM ROOTS BY mFLECTION 
827. The following are examples of Root Words : 

1. From Roots op the Weak Grade or Weak Form 

Root due : due-is, of a leader duc-e duc-ibus 

da : da- re, to give da^mus da-tis 

b: s-um, lam s-umus s-itis 

2. From Roots op the Strong Grade or Strong Form 

Boot es : es-se, to he es-t es-tis 

■t& : std^s, you stand sta-mus stfi-tis 

r§g : r6g-is, of the king r6g-e r6g-ibus 
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n. PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 

328. From thp stems of verbs are formed Participles and 
Verbal Adjectives and Nouns with the following suffixes: 

Nom. ns tus, a, am tus ttlras, a, um ndos, a, mn 

Stem nt, nti to, tft ta ttiro, ttira ndo, ncUL 

1. With the suffix na are formed Present Participles, Verbal Adjec- 
tives, and Verbal Nouns: ama-na, ama-nt-is, loving; innoofi-na, inno- 
cent; adiilescfi-na, a youth, 

2. With the suffix tua, a, um, sometimes sua, a, mn, are formed Perfect 
Participles, Verbal Adjectives, and Verbal Nouns: ama-tua, loved; al-tua, 
talli from al-ere, to nourish; lega-tus, envoy, from leg&-re, to commission; 
loB-ia (from fod-ta), trench, from fod-ere, to dig. 

Note 1. — The suffix tns, a, mn is also used in forming Secondary Deriva- 
tives ; see 848. 

Note 2. — The suffix nos, a, mn is sometimes used in the sense of tm^ a, 
mn : plS-nus, full, from pl6-re, to fill ; d5-nmn, gift, from d5, da-re, to give, 

3. With the suffix tua, stem tu, are formed Supines and other Verbal 
Nouns : ama-tum, ama-ta ; audl-tus, act of hearing, from audi-re ; ezer- 
oitus, training, army, trained men, from exercG-re, to train. 

Note. — For the use of a-tus in forming Secondary Derivatives, see 844. 

4. With the suffix tflnui, a, um are formed Future Active Participles, and 
Verbal Nouns in tflra : ama-tflrus ; cul-ttira, a cultivating, from col-ere, to 
cultivate ; scrlp-tara, writing, written document, from scrib-ere, to write, 

6. With the suffix ndus, a, um, are formed Gerundives, Gerunds, and 
Gerundive Adjectives in undus, bundus, and cundus with the general 
meaning of participles, though they often denote a permanent characteristic : 
ama-ndus, ama-ndl, ama-nd5 ; sec-undus, following, from sequ-I, to fol- 
low; vita-bunduB, avoiding, from vltdr^re, to avoid; ia-cundu8, eloquent, 
from fft-rl, to speak. 

Note. — The suffix dus has nearly the same meaning as undus, bun-dus, 
and cun-dus : timi-dus, timid, from timS-re, to fear, 

329. Important Verbal Adjectives denoting Capability, Adap- 
tation, generally passive but sometimes active, are formed with 
the suffixes 





Uis and bUis, 


stems, m and biU : 




fac-ilis. 


facile, easy, 


from fac-ere. 


to make 


at-ilis, 


useful, 


** Gt-I, 


to use 


ama-bilis, 


lovable. 


** ama^re. 


to love 


lauda-bilis 


, praiseworthy, 


** laudft-re, 


to praise 
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1. With these suffixes adjectives are often derived from Perfect Par- 
ticiples : 

ductile^ from duct-us, 

capable of being senty *' miss-us, 
living in the shade, ** umbrftt-us, 
visible J ** vIs-us, 



led, drawn out 
sent 
shaded 
seen 



duct-ilis, 
miss-ilis, 
umbr^ilis, 
vis-i-bilis, 

2. Some of these adjectives occasionally become noons : mlM-ile, a mis- 
sile, from mitt-ere, to send. 

3. From such examples as duo-t-ilis, mis-s-ilis, and ombr-ftt-ilis seem 
to have been derived the suffixes tilia, Bills, and fttilia, used in forming 
adjectives from nouns ; see 853. 

4. The stems ill and bill of ilia and bills are derived from the stems ulo 
and bulo of alus and bulum ; see 831, 1, 885. 



Verbal Adjectives with the general meaning of participles 
are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


ftx loos 


Ions 


tioas ins 


Stem 


ftc, Slci ioo 


Ico 


dec io: 


aud-ftx, 


daring^ 


from aud-$re, 


to dare 


loqu-ax, 


loquacious, 


** loqu-I, 


to talk 


med-icus, 


healing, medical, 


" med-en, 


to heal 


am-Icus, 


loving, friendly, 


** am-&re, 


to love 


cad-fLcus, 


falling, frail, 


" cad-ere, 


to fall 


exim-iuS) 


select, choice. 


** exim-ere, 


4o select out 



1. These suffixes are comparatively rare, except ftx, which is a reduced 
form of ftous. It often denotes a faulty inclination. The suffixes a-ous, 
i-cus, I-cus, and fl-cas are only different forms of a single suffix, produced 
by adding cos, to the stem-vowels 21, i, I, and fl. 

2. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : med-ious, a physi- 
cian ; am-Ious, a friend. 



331. Verbal Adjectives having in general a meaning kindred 
to that of participles are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


ulus 


uus 


vus 


Xvns 


Stem 


tdo 


uo 


vo 


Ivo: 


crSd-ulus, 


credulous. 




from cr6d-ere, 


to believe 


noc-uus, 


hurtful. 




** noc-€re, 


to hurt 


ar-vus» 


plowed 




*' ar-ftre, 


to plow 


cad-ivus, 


falling, 




♦* cad-ere, 


to fall 
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1. The sulfiz ulus geDeralLy denotes a faulty tendency. In verbal adjec- 
tives it often becomes ilia : ag-ilis, agile ; see 829 ; uus, mis, and I-vus are 
only different forms of a single suffix. 

2. The suffix Ivns is often added to the stem of Perfect I'articiples, appar- 
ently making a new suffix, t-Ivus: oap-t-Ivus, captive^ from cap-ere, cap-to, 
cap-t, to take ; ac-t-Ivus, activey from ag-ere, fic-to, ftc-t, to act, 

3. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : ar-vum, plowed 
landy from ar-ftre, to plow ; cap-t-Ivos, a captive. 

4. The suffix Ivub, t-Ivu8 is also used in forming secondary derivatives 'y 
see 860. 

Verbal Nouns ' 

332. Verbal nouns partake largely of the meaning of the verbs 
from which they are derived. They may be classified as follows : 

1. Verbal nouns denoting Action or its Result; see 833. 

2. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action ; see 884. 

3. Verbal nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action ; 
see 885. 

Action or Its Resolt 

333. Verbal nouns denoting Action in the abstract, but often 
becoming concrete, are formed with the suffixes 



Nom. 


161 


ti5 


or 


us 




6b 


16« 


imn 


Stem 


i5n 


ti5n 


&: 


o«, 


68 


6s, i 


16 


io: 


leg-i5, 


a levying^ legion^ 


men 


levied. 


from leg-ere, 




to levy 


audl-tio, 


a hearing, a report, 






audi-re, 




to hear 


vi-si5,2 


a seeing, a sight, 








vid-€re, 




to see 


tim-or, 


fear, 










tim-€re. 




to fear 


gen-us, 


birth. 










gen in gign-ere, 


to hear 


frigus, 


cold. 










frig-ere, 




to be cold 


s6d-6s, 


seat. 










sed-6re, 




to sit 


fac-ies, 


face, 










fac-ere, 




to make 


gaud-iam 


y joy. 










gaud-ere, 




to rejoice 



1. Most of these suffixes generally designate the action or state denoted 
by the verb, but 68, 168, and ium sometimes designate the result of the 
action or the means employed: aedific-ium, edifice, from aedific-are, to 
build; ntlb-68, cloud, from nub-ere, to veil. 

1 The suffix 15 is compounded of i and On; tiO of ti and On, 
a VI-815 is from vid-ti5 ; see 52, 1. 
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2. Here belongs the Latin Infinitive in ere, whicli is the Locative of a 
verbal noun, like genus, gen-eris, gen-ere. Observe that the Ablative end- 
ing ere, which includes the Locative meaning, is the same as that of the 
Infinitive. 

3. For the suffixes tus and tilra, see 828, 3 and 4. 



Agent or Doer 

334. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action are 
formed from the stems of verbs or from roots with the suffixes 



Nom. 


tor 


ter. 


masculine 


tx-Ix, feminine 


Stem 


t6r 


ter. 


tr 


tx-Ic: 


v6n5-tor, 
v6n3r-tr-Tx, 


hun-ter,^ 
hun-tr-ess,^ 


J 


from v6na-rl, 


to hunt 


gubemft-tor, 
gubemSr-tr-ix, 


direC'tor^ 
direo-tr-ess, 


} 


** guberna^re 


, to steer, direct 


audi-tor, 


hearer^ 




*» audl-re, 


to hear 


t5n-sor,2 
tOns-trix, 


barber, i 
female barber, j 


*» tond-ere, 


to clip, shave 



1. The few nouns in Latin formed with the suffixes ter, tr, which, like 
tor, originally denoted the Agent, have become Names of Kindred : pa-ter, 
pa-tr-is, father; mSl-ter, mSl-tr-is, mother; frft-ter, frSl-tr-is, brother. 

2. The suffix tr in pa-tr-is, ter in pa-ter, tor in vic-tor, and t6r in vic-tor-is, 
are only different forms of the same suffix. For vowel gradation or ablaut, 
as illustrated in these forms, see 31, 826, 1. 

3. The feminine suffix triz for tr-Ics is an extension of tr, the weak form 
of tor, by the addition of ic-s, of which I is the inherited feminine suffix 
and B the Nominative suffix. 

4. The suffix tor, though originally a primary suffix, is sometimes used to 
form denominatives: viSl-tor, a traveler, from via, a way; een-Sl-tor, a 
senator, from sen-ex, an old man, 

5. The suffix tor, Bor, is often extended to tdr-ius, eSr-ius by the addi- 
tion of ins ; see 850, 2. 

6. A few nouns in a, 5 (Gen. 5n-is), us, and ulus have a meaning kindred 
to that of Agent or Doer : scrlb-a, a writer ^ from scrlb-ere, to wnte ; err-6, 
err-dn-ie, a wanderer, from err-are, to xoander ; coqu-ue, a cook, from 
coqu-ere, to cook ; leg-nlue, a collector, from leg-ere, to collect. 

^^1 Observe that ter and tor in hnn-ter and direc-tor are used, as in Latin, to 
denote the agent or doer, and that in the feminine forms hun-tr-ess and direo-tr-ess^ 
they both take the weak form tr, as in the Latin vena-tr-ix. 

2 Tdn-8or is for tond-tor, dt changed to a, bat tdns-trlz is for tond-trix, dt 
changed to st before r; see 52, 1. 
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Means and Instnunent 

335. Nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action, 
sometimes its Place or Result, are formed with the sufl^es 



tnun S'tinun clnm 


culum cula 


orrnn 


^ilwm n1« 


L brum 


bra bulum 


I bula.-a 


ara-trum, 


ploxo^ from ara-re, 


to plow 


rOs-truin, 


heak^ 


** rOd-ere, 


to gnaw 


mOn-s-trum,! 


prodigy. 


** mon-€re, 


to admonish 


peri-clum,* 1 
peri-culum, J 


trial, test, peril, 


** obsolete peri- re, 


to try, test 


IndQ-cula, 


tunic. 


** indu-ere. 


to clothe with 


simularcrum, 


image. 


*' simula^re, 


to represent 


teg-ulum, 1 
teg-ula, J 


covering, tile, roof. 


" teg-ere. 


to cover 


dglU-brum, 


shrine. 


*» delu-ere, 


to cleanse 


dolft-bra, 


ax, mattock, 


** dolft-re, 


to hew, cut 


starbulum. 


stall. 


'* stfi-re, 


to stand 


ffirbula. 


story, tale, 


*♦ fa-rl, 


to speak, tell 



336. Many verbal nouns denoting the Means of an action, or 
its involuntary Subject or Object, and sometimes the Act itself 
or its Eesult, are formed with the suffixes 



men mentum 


m6 (stem m5n) 


monium 


monia: 


fld-men. 


stream,^ 


from flu-ere. 


to flow 


ag-men. 


army on the march,^ 


" ag-ere, 


to lead 


5ma-mentum, 


ornament. 


" 5m3r-re, 


to adorn 


docu-mentum,* 


documentary proof. 


♦* doc-ere. 


to teach 


ser-mO, ser-mon-is, 


connected discourse. 


** ser-ere, 


to connect 


ali-mOnia,* \ 
all-mOnium, J 


nourishment. 


" ale-re,« 


to nourish 



1 The suffix 8-trum may have derived its s from such words as ca-s-trum, 
rft-s-trum, and rO-s-trum, in which s belongs to the root or stem. 

2 Cula, ula, bra, and bula differ from the corresponding forms in um only 
in gender ; clum, culum, and crum are only different forms of a single suffix, 
as are also brum and bulum. 

' In Latin the form culum has almost entirely displaced the older form clum. 

4 FlQ-men, stream, that which flows ; agr-men, army on the march, that 
which is led. 

^ The u in docu-mentum, the 1 in ali-mOnia, and the e in ale-re are only differ- 
ent forms of the thematic vowel. 
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1. But the sufiBxes mSniiim and rnSnia, though originally used only in 
forming verbal nouns, were subsequently employed with great freedom in 
forming nouns from adjectives, or other nouns ; see 844, 845. 

2. In early Latin men was a favorite suffix for the formation of verbal 
nouns, but it was subsequently extended to men-turn by the addition of 
turn ; m5n, the stroug-grade form of men, was also extended to m5n-ia 
and m5n-imn, by adding ia and inm. 

337. A few verbal nouns are formed with the suffixes 

d-5^ g-5 stems d-5n d-in g-5n g-in: 

torp€-d5, numbness^ from torp6-re, to he numb 

cupi-d5, desire^ ** cupi in cupi-vl, I desired 

vorft-gO, whirlpool^ ** vorft-re, to swallow up 

ori-gO, a beginning^ ** ori-rl, to rise^ begin 

338. Nouns having a great variety of meaning, as Action, its 
Result or Place, Means or Instrument, etc., are formed from the 
stems of verbs or from roots with the simple suffixes 

a us, urn U8 stems SI o u: 



fug-a, 


a fleeing, flight, 


from fug in fug-ere, 


to flee 


tog-a, 


gown, toga, 


** tog, teg, in teg-ere, 


to cover 


Itld-us, 


game, play. 


" Ifld in lud-ere. 


to play 


iug-um, 


yoke, 


** lug in iung-ere. 


to join together 


ac-us, 


needle. 


** ac in ac-uere. 


to sharpen 



1. For nouns in a and us denoting the Agent or Doer, see 384, 6. 



III. SECONDARY DERIVATIVES— NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

339. Secondary derivatives, nouns and adjectives, may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. Diminutives; see 840. 

2. Patronymics, or Names of Descent ; see 343. 

3. Designations of Place ; see 343. 

4. Nouns denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic ; see 344. 

5. Adjectives denoting Fullness or Supply ; see 346. 

6. Adjectives denoting Material ; see 347. 

7. Adjectives denoting Characteristic or Possession ; see 348. 

1 The suffix d5 may have derived its d from words like card- 5 in which d 
belongs to the root. 
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Diminntives — Nouns and Adjectives 

340. Diminutives of Nouns and Adjectives are generally formed 
with the following sufl&xes : 



las, la, lam 


alas, ala, alam 




calus, c 


ala, colom 


fllio-lus, 


little son, 


from filius. 


son 


filio-la. 


little daughter, 




filia, 


daughter 


&trio-lum, 


small hall, 




atrium, 


hall 


hortu-lus, 


small garden, 




hortus, 


garden 


oppidu-lum. 


small town, 




oppidum. 


town 


rCg-ulus, 


peUy king, 




rCx, 


king 


capit-ulum, 


small head, 




caput. 


head 


flOs-culus, 


small flower, 




flos. 


flower 


diC-cula, 


little day, little while, 




dies. 


day 


nitinus-culum, 


sinall present, 




maims, 


present 


agel-lu8,i 


small field, 




ager, 


field 


libel-lus, 


small book. 




liber. 


hook 


vil-lum,2 


a little wine. 




vinum. 


wine 


aureo-lus, a, um, 


somewhat golden, 




aureus, 


golden 


longu-lus, a, um, 


rather long, 




longus. 


long 


pauper-culus, a, um, 


rather poor, 




pauper, 


poor 


longius-culus, a, um, 


« rather too long. 




longius. 


too long 


misel-lus, a, um. 


somewhat unfortunate, 




miser, 


unfortunate 



1. Las, la, lum are appended to SL- and o-stems; alas, ala, alam to 
dental and guttural stems ; oalas, oala, oalom to e-, i-, and u-stems and 
to liquid and s-stems ; see examples. 

2. Before las, la, lam, the stem vowels ft and o take the form of o 
after e or i, and the form of a in • other situations : filio-las, filio-la, 
horta-las. 

3. Before oalos, cala, calam, stems in a change a into i, and stems in 
on change o into u: versi-calas, a little verse; homan-calas, a small 
man. Like nouns in on, a few other words form diminutives in on-calas, 
on-cula, though probably from an old stem in on : av-onculos, maternal 
uncle, from avus, grandfather, 

4. In Latin the diminutive suffix was originally las, la, lam, from which 
was developed the form a-lus, u-la, u-lum by including as a part of the suffix 
the a in such words as hort-u-los, oppid-u-lum, where it represents the 



1 Agrel-lus is from airr(o)4o-s, which became agrr-lo-s, agrer-lo-s, and finally 
agrel-lus. 

2 vn-lum is from vIn(o)-lo-m, which became vin-lom and then vfl-lum. 
< The suffix cu-l\i8 is often thus attached to the neuter of comparatives. 
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3tem vowel of the primitive ; ou-lus was produced by adding the diminutive 
lu8 to the suffix CO : co-lus, ou-lus. 

5. A few diminutives are formed with the suffixes iO, c-i5 : ^ pflB-i6, pQs- 
i5n-is, a little hoy, from pQsus, hoy; homtm-oiS, homun-ciCn-is, a lUUe 
many from homO, man. 

341. Diminutive nouns in their true and proper signification 
represent objects simply as small, but they are often so used as to 
take on secondary meanings. Thus they sometimes become 

1. Terms of Endearment. Thus filiola may mean either little daughter 
or my dear little daughter. 

2. Expressions of Sympathy or Regard. Thus homunculus may mean 
either a small man or a poor unhappy man. 

3. Expressions of Contempt. Thus oanloula may mean either a small 
dog or a contemptihle little cur. 

Patronjrmios 

342. The Latin Patronymics, or Names of Descent, were bor- 
rowed from the Greek. The common patronymic ending was 
developed for metrical reasons in two forms, as follows: 

Nom. idSs iad6s, masculine is las, feminine 

Stem Ida iada id lad 

Tantal-ides, son or descendant of Tantal-us 

Thest-iad6s, son or descendant of Thest-ius 

Lftert-iadSs, son of Laert-es, viz. Ulysses 

Tantal-is, daughter or descendant of Tantal-us 

Thest-ias, daughter or descendant of Thest-ius 

1. In these examples observe that idSs and is are used after a short sylla- 
ble and iad6s and ias after a long syllable. 

2. By the union of idCs with a preceding vowel was developed the ending 
id6s : Th6B-!d68, son or descendant of Thes-eus. 

3. By the loss of i in iadCs was formed the ending adSs : Aene-ad68, 
son or descendant of Aene-as. 

4. Nouns in eus generally form feminine patronymics in Sis or In6 ; nouns 
in us sometimes form them in In6, and nouns in ins in ionS : NSr-Sis or 
N6r-In6, daughter of Ner-eus; Neptiin-m6, daughter or descendant of 
Neptune ; Acris-ion6, daughter of Acris-ius. 

1 The suffix cl-6 is compounded of the two diminutive suffixes CO and 10, a 
formation quite analogous to that of cu-lus. 
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343. Designations of Place, where trees and plants flourish, are 
often formed with the suffixes turn and e-tum : 



yirgul-tum, 


thicket. 


from virgul-a, hush 


salic-tum, 


thicket of willows,, 


" 8aUc-8(cs = x), willow 


pIn-6-tum, 


pine forest, 


** pIn-us, pine tree 


roB-e-tum, 


garden of roses. 


** ros-a, rose hush 



1. The suffix turn is the neater of the participial suffix tus applied to 
nouns ; see 828, 2 ; tlius virgul-tum is the neuter of the adjective virgul-tos, 
used as a substantive ; S-tum is another form of the same suffix. The 6 was 
probably developed in such words as ol-6-tum, an olive garden, from ol-€-re, 
from which it derives its 6. Thus ros-S-tum means literally a place furnished 
with roses, 

344. Derivatives denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic 
are formed from nouns with the suffixes 



Nom. ium 


mODiuiii 


tfts tfUi 


tfLd5 


fttus 


Stem io 


mSnio 


tat ttlt 


tfLdin atu: 


magister-ium, 


office of master. 


from magister, 




master 


testi-mOnium, 


testimony, 


" testi-s, 




witness 


patr-i-m6nium,i 


paternal estate. 


** patr-is, 




of a father 


civi-tas, 


citizenship. 


** civi-s, 




citizen 


auct6r-i-tto,i 


authority, 


♦* auctor, 




author 


servi-tas,a 


servitude, 


" servu-s, 




servant 


gervi.tad5,2 


servitude. 


** servu-s, 




servant 


cOnsul-fttus 


consulship. 


** consul, 




consul 



1. Derivatives in ium, tfls, and SLtos sometimes become collective nouns: 
ooll6gium, a body of colleagues, from collSga, a colleague; luventfLs, 
youth, young persons; Ben-atus, senate, an assembly of old men. Many 
derivatives in tSls are abstract nouns ; see 845. 

2. The final vowel of the stem disappears before ium but assumes the 
form of i before the other suffixes. Consonant stems sometimes assume 
i in imitation of vowel stems. 

3. The suffixes ium, tfts, and tCLs were all inherited ; ttid5 is closely 
related to ttls ; ft-tns is the ending of nouns in tus derived from ft-verbs, as 
seen in 6m-ft-tu8. For mSnium, see 886, 2. 

4. The endings ftgd and Ig5 occur in a few words : vir-ftg5, a masculine 
maiden, from vir ; rob-ig5, rust, from rOb-us, red. 



1 Observe that patr-l-mdnium and auct5r.l.t&8 assume i in imitation of 
test-l-ni5nium and civ-l-t&s in which the 1 belongs to the stem. 

2 Observe that the stem vowel o of serv-us becomes 1 in sery.l-ttlB and 
sery-l-tadd. 
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345. Many Abstract Nouns are formed from adjectives, and a 
few from nouns, with the suffixes 



ia 158 


tia M%% 


1 


b&8 tddO mOnia : 


audac-ia, 


boldness, 


from aad&x, 


bold 


sapient4a, 


wisdom^ 




sapiens, 


wise 


victor-ia, 


victoty, 




yictor, 


conqueror 


barbar-ia, i 
barbar-i6s, J 


barbarism, 




barbar-us, 


foreign, barbarous 


amici-tia, 


friendship, 




amIcu-8, 


friendly, friend 


molli-tia, ^ 
moUi-ties, \ 


softness, 




moUi-s, 


soft 


boni-tas, 


goodness, . 




bonu-s, 


good 


Uber-tas, 


freedom, 




liber, 


free 


pie-tas, 


filial piety. 




pie in piu-s, 


dutiful, pious 


firmi-tas, ^ 
firmi-tudo, J 


firmness. 




firmu-s. 


steadfast, firm 


acri-m6nia, 


sharpness, 




acri-s. 


sharp 



1. The suffixes ia, iS-s, were inherited ; t-ia, t-iSs were formed by adding 
ia, iSs to t-stems, as sapient-la, sapien-tia. 

2. The stem vowel o disappears before ia, iSs ; is changed to i before 
tia, tiSs, and generally before the other suffixes, but it sometimes disappears, 
as in liber-tfiB ; after i it retains its ablaut form e, as in pie-tfts. 



Adjectives from the Stems of Nouns 

346. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting Fullness, Abundance, or 
Supply are formed from nouns by means of the suffixes 



58U8 



ISns 



lentus 



tus 



ft-tus 



I-tus 



d-tus: 



anim-dsus, 


full of courage. 


from anim-us. 


courage 


ann-Osus, 


full of years. 


ii 


ann-us. 


year 


fractu-6sus. 


fruitful. 


ii 


fructu-s. 


fruit 


pesti-l6ns, i 
pesti-lentus, j' 


pestilential. 


ii 


pesti-s. 


pest 


vino-lentus, 


full of wine. 


ii 


vinu-m. 


wine 


vi-o-l6ns, 
vi-o-lentus, j' 










impetuous. 


ii 


vi-s. 


force 


Idc-u-lentus, 


full of light. 


ii 


luc in lux. 


light 


ifls-tus, 


just. 


ii 


iGs, 


nght 


al-a-tus. 


winged, 


ii 


ai-a. 


wing 


turr-I-tus, 


turreted. 


ii 


turr-is. 


turret 


com-a-tus, 


horned. 


ii 


corn-u. 


horn 
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1. llie sufi&x Oscui is one of the most important in the Latin language ; 
the number of adjectives formed with it has been esiimated to amount to 
eight hundred. 

2. The suffix Osoa becomes i-Gsus by assuming 1 from some word like 
Btad-i-OsuB, studious^ and it becomes u-Osoa by assuming u from some 
word like irfict-u-5saa, fruitful, 

3. The suffixes tos, ft-tos, I-tiu, and d-tas are the regular i)articipial 
endings here applied to the formation of adjectives from nouns. 

347. Material — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made are generally formed with the suflBxes 



euB 



nuB n-eu8 ^ 

of gold, golden^ 
of silvery 



of beechy beechen, 



aur-eus, 

argent-eus, 

fftgi-nus, "I 

fftgi-neus, / 

ros-eus, > , . 

y made of roses, 
ros-ac-eus, j 

strament-ic-ius, made of straw, 



fto-euB 

fronr aur-um,* 
** argent-um, 

♦* fag-us,a 

** ros-a, 

*' strament-um, 



ic-ina : 

gold 
silver 

a beech tree 

a rose 
a straw 



1. Most of these suffixes sometimes take on a more general meaning and 
denote characteristic or possession ; psLteX'imB, paternal ; v6r-nu8, of spring, 
vernal; virgin-eos, maidenly, 

348. Characteristic. — Adjectives meaning in general belonging 
to J relating to, derived fromy and the like, are formed from nouns 
with a great variety of suffixes. The following examples illus- 
trate the meaning and use of one class of these suffixes, viz. : 



Uis 


eus niB 




mn 


ftris 


arius: 


vlt-alis, 


of life, vital, 




from vit-a, 


life 


mort-alis, 


mortal. 






mors, mort-is, 


death 


fid-6lis, 


faithful. 






fid-6s, 


faith, trust 


patru-elis, 


of an uncle. 






patru-us, 


' uncle 


civ-llis, 


civil. 






cIv-is, 


citizen 


vir-ilis, 


manly. 






vir, 


man 


curr-ulis, 


of a chariot. 


ciirule. 




curr-us, 


a chariot 


salGt-aris, 


healthful. 






saiat-is, 


good health 


statu-arius, 


pertaining to statues 




statu-a, 


statue 



1 The compound suffix n-eus is formed by adding eus to no, the stem of 
nus; &c eus by adding eus to &c, the stem of &x, and ic ius by adding ius 
= eu8 to ico, the stem of icus; see 350. 

2 Observe that the stem vowel is dropped before a, vowel, but changed to 
1 before a consonant. > 
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L 1. These several suffixes are only different varieties of lis; the long 
vowels have been assumed from the stems to which the suffix has been 
added. Thus the ft in vitft-lis may be the stem vowel ft of vita, but in 
mort-ftlis it belongs to the suffix; the S in fidS-lis is the stem vowel 
of fid-68, but in patru-61i8 it belongs to the suffix. 

2. By dissimilation ftlis becomes ftris after 1, as in saldt-ftris; ftrius 
is an extension of ftris. 

3. Adjectives formed with these suffixes often become nouns, especially 
those in ftrius, ftrium, ftlis, and lie : statu-ftrius, a statuary ; libr-ftrium. 
a bookcase^ from liber, a book; mort-ftlis, a mortal^ a human being ; ov-He, 
a sheepfold, from ov-is, a sheep, 

349. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 

DOS ft-nus 6-nus I-nus oi-nus 

er-nus t-er-nus ur-nus t-ur-nos 

in the formation of adjectives : 



v6r-nus, » 


ofspnng^ vernal, 


from v6r, 


spring 


urb-tous, 


of a city, 




urb-s, 


city 


terr-6nus, 


of the earth, earthy ^ 




teiT-a, 


the earth 


mar-inus, 


of the sea, marine, 




mar-e, 


the sea 


vati-cinus, 


prophetical, 




vate-s, vati-s, 


prophet 


acer-nus, 


of maple. 




acer, 


maple 


hodi-emus^ 


of this day. 




hodi-6, 


this day, to-day 


pater-nus, 


of a father, paternal. 




pater, 


father 


hes-temus, 


of yesterday, 




her-I for hes-i, 


yesterday 


ebur-niis, 


of ivory. 




ebur. 


ivory 


noct-ur-nus, 


by night, nightly. 




nox, noct-is. 


night 


dia-tumus, 


lasting. 




diu. 


a long time 



1. The basis of all these suffixes is lius ; ci-nus is from co-nns ; it adds 
nus to CO, the stem of cub ; see 350 ; er-nus and ter^nus follow the analogy 
of such words as ac-er-nus and pa-ter-nus, while ur-nus and t-ur-nus 
follow eb-ur-nuB and noc-t-ur-nus. 

2. The suffix cinus is sometimes, extended to cinius^ vfttd-cinius, 
prophetic. 

3. Many adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and «ome words thus formed are always nouns in classical Latin : insal- 
ftniis, an islander, from Insul-a; urb-ftnus, a citizen, from urb-s; rSg-ina, 
a queen, from r6x, r6g-is ; medic-ina, medicine, from medi-cus, a physician. 

4. Here may be mentioned the kindred suffixes 5iius, 5na, fLnus, una : 
patr-5nus, patron, from pater ; mfttr-5na, matron, from mater ; trib-unua, 
Jiead of a tribe, tribune, from tribus, a tribe; folt-iina, from fors, chance. 
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350. The following examples 
of the suffixes 



illustrate the meaning and use 
cus i-ous t-ioos IvuB t-Ivus las ciuB i-ciuB X-cios tl-cias 



in the formation of adjectives : 



clyi-ciis, 

bell-icus, 

c6n&-ticu8, 

fest-Ivus, 

tempes-tlvus, 

r6g-iu8, 

Orft-tOr-ius, 

c6n-80r-ius, 

sodftli-cias, 

patr-i-cius, 

nov-I-ciu8, 

d6di-tl-cius, 



of a citizen^ 

of war ^ military^ 

relating to dinner^ 

pleasing^ 

timely, 

kingly, royal, 

of an orator, 

of a censor, 

of a companion, 

patrician, 

neio, inexperienced^ 

surrendered. 



from cIvi-8, 

** bell-um, 

" c6na, 

♦* f6st-us, 

** tempos, tempes, 

** r6x, reg-is, 

♦♦ 6ra-tor, 

*♦ cGn-sor, 

** sodftli-8, 

♦♦ pater, 

** noy-us, 

*♦ dedi-tus, 



citizen 

war 

dinner 

festive 

time 

king 

orator 

censor 

companion 

father 

new 

given up 



1. For Ivua and t-Xvus, see 881 and 881, 2. 

2. The other suffixes are only different forms and combinations of cos 
and iuB, both of which are in common use in kindred languages ; t-ioos and 
t-I-ciuB obtain the t from participial stems ; cius is an extension of cos ; 
iuB added to verbal nouns in tor and sor gives rise to the compound suffix, 
t5r-ia8, sdr-iuB, which may be applied directly to verb stems. Thus 5ra- 
t5r-ias is derived from the verb 5rft-re through the verbal noun, 5r&-tor; 
see 884, 5. 

3. A few adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and a few words thus formed are always used as nouns in classical Latin : 
rtUi-tioaB, countryman, peasant, from rOs, the country ; patr-i-cius, patri- 
cian, from pater, /at/ier; rSg-ia, royal palace, from r6x, king ; audi-tSr-ium, 
audience-room, from audl-tor, hearer, 

351. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 



ter tiis es-ter 

in the formation of adjectives : 

paltls-ter, 

eques-ter, 

eques-tris, 

camp-ester, 

silv-estris, 

castr-Snsis, 



es-tiis 



finaiB 



J 



marshy. 


from paias. 


marsh 


of a horseman. 


*» eques. 


horseman 


of a level field, level, 


*» camp-US, 


level fidd 


of a forest, wooded. 


" silv-a, 


forest 


of or in the camp. 


** castr-a, 


camp 
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1. A few words formed from these suffixes are uniformly used as noons, 
while a few others are occasionally so used : paltU-tria, marshy places^ from 
pal&s, marsh ; eques-teif knight^ from eques, horseman. 

2. The endings ter, txls, es-ter, and es-tils are different forms of the 
same suffix ; the development of es-ter and es-tris from ter and trie is seen 
by comparing eques-ter and eques-tris, in which es belongs to the stem» 
with camp-ester and silv-estrls, in which it is a part of the suffix ; finsia 
is from *ent-ti-s, in which t-t becomes a. 

352. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 



of the suffixes 






ilia 


a-iliai t-iUai at-iUa^ ti-mua 


i-ti-mua 


in the formation of adjectives : 






hum-ilis, 


low^ lowly, from hum-us, 


the earth, ground 


dap-s-ilis, 


sumptuoiiSy * 


' dap-s, 


feast 


aqua-tilis, 


living in water, * 


• aqua, 


water 


sax-at-ilis, 


living among rocks, * 


* sax-um, 


rock 


op-timus, 


richest, best, * 


• op-is, 


of wealth, help 


mari-timus, 


maritime, ' 


• mare for mari, 


sea 


I6g-i-timus, 


lawful, * 


• lex, I6g.is, 


law 


353. Adjectives from proper names generally end in 


Anna, iSnua, Inua fta, aeoa, Sua 


iua, iacua, ioua 


Snaia, iSnaia : 


Sull-anus, 


of Sulla, in 


>m Sulla, 


Sulla 


Mari-ftnus, 


of Marius, * 


* Marius, 


Marius 


CicerOn-ianus, 


Ciceronian, * 


' Cicero, 


Cicero 


Lat-Inus, 


Latin, * 


* Latium, 


Latium 


Fid6n-Ss, 


ofFidenae, * 


* Fidenae, 


Fidenae 


Smyrn-aeus, 


Smyrnean, * 


* Smyrna, 


Smyrna 


Pythagbr-eus, 


Pythagorean, » 


* Pythagoras, 


Pythagoras 


Corinth-ius, 


Corinthian, * 


' Corinthus, 


Connth 


Corinth-iacus, 


Corinthian, ' 


* Corinthus, 


Corinth 


Britann-icus, 


BHtish, 


' Britannus, 


a Briton 


Cann-^nsis, 


of Cannae, * 


* Cannae, 


Cannae 


Athen-i6nsis, 


Athenian, * 


* Athgnae, 


Athens 



1. Anua and iftnua are the endings generally used in derivatives from 
Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 

2, Many adjectives from names of places become Patrial Nouns in the 
plural and designate the citizens of those places : R5m-Siii, the Bomans, 
from R5m-a ; Lat-Im, the Latins, from Lat-ium. 



1 On these suffixes, see 829, 3. 
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, 364. The names of the Roman Gentes or Clans always ended in 

iuft, masculine, and ia, feminine : 

Aemil-ius, Aemil-ia App-ius, App-ia - Cass-ius, Cass-ia 

Cornel-ius, Comel-ia Fab-ius, Fab-ia Ifil-ius, lul-ia 

1. These forms in ius and ia are often used as adjectives : oirona FlSmi- 
niuB, the Flaminian circus; via Appia, the Appia,n xoay, 

2. Many of the names of the Roman gentes were derived from common 
nouns or from adjectives: Virgin-iaB, Virgin-ia, from virgd, maiden; 
Claud-iuB, Claud-ia, from claud-us, lame, 

3. The name of the gens to which a Roman citizen belonged formed one 
of the three names which he regularly bore : the first, or praen5men, desig- 
nating the individual ; the second, or ndmen, the gSns ,* and the third, or 
c5gn5men, the family. Thus Piiblius ComSlius Sclpio was Publiuft 
of the Scipio family of the Cornelian gens. 

4. Many Roman family names, Qdgn5mina, like the English surnames 
Smith, Carpenter, and Green, are derived from common nouns or adjec- 
tives: Cornicen, Horn-blower; I^vIvlb, Potter; Capit-5, Big-head; 
LupuB, Wolf; Taurus, Bull; Niger^ Black, 

6. Some personal names, praenQxnina, are also derived from common 
nouns or adjectives: Aulus, Flute; Mftrcus, Hammer; Qumtus, Fifth, 

6. In writing, personal names are generally represented by abbreviations : 

S. (Sex.) = Sextus 
Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. = Spurius 

T. = Titus 

Ti. (Tib.) = Tibeidus 

7. Sometimes an ftgndmen or surname was added to the three regular 
names. Thus Sclpid received the surname AfrioSnus from his victories in 
Africa: Pfiblius ComSlius Sclpi5 Airic§nus. 

8. An adopted son took the full name of his adoptive father, and an 
agn5men in anus formed from the name of his own g6ns. Thus Octftvius, 
when adopted by Caesar, became GUub IfUius Caesar Octftvianus. Afterr 
ward the title of Augustus was conferred upon him, making his full name 
GSiuB luliuB Caesar OctaviSnus Augustus. 

9. Women were generally known by the name of their gSns. Thus the 
daughter of Julius Caesar was simply liilia ; of Cornelius ScipiO, ComSlia. 
Two daughters in any family of the Cornelian gSns would be known as 
ComSlia and ComSlia Secunda or Minor. 

^ On. the use of G for G, see 5, 1 and 3. 



A. = Aulus 


M. 


= Marcus 


Ap. = Appius 


M'. 


= Manius 


C. = Gains 1 


Mam. 


= Mamercus 


Cn. = Gnaeusi 


N. 


= Numerius 


D. = Decimus 


P. 


= Publius 


L. = Lucius 


Q (Qu 


.) = Qumtus 
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Adjectives from Adverbs and Prepositions 

365. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions with the following suffixes : 

ft-neus ftrius 



nuB 



er-nus 



ter-nus, three-fold, 

extr-aneus, l ^ 

. V from without, external, 

hodi-ernus, of this day, 

hes-temus, of yesterday, 
diti-tumus, ) 

dia-tinu8, } '*"*"«'' 



ter-nus 

from ter, 
*» extr-ft, 
** hodi-e, 



tur-nus ti-nuf 

three times 
on the outside 
this day, to-day 



heri for hes-i, yesterday 
did, a long time 



DERIVATION AND HISTORY OF LATIN VERBS 

366. The oldest Latin verbs were all inherited from the parent 
speech. They comprise three classes : 

I. Root Verbs, in which the bare root is the present stem. 
II. Thematic Verbs, in which the present stem ends in the thematic 
vowel. 

in. Verbs whose present stem is formed with the sufiix io. 



I. — Root Verbs 

367. In Root Verbs personal endings are added directly to the bare 
root, which forms the present stem. This is the most primitive form of 
verbal inflection known in bur family of languages, and has almost dis- 
appeared from the Latin. Only a few isolated forms of irregular verbs 
remain, of which the following are the most important : 

1. From the root es, to be : es = es-s, es-t, es-tis, es-te, es-t5, es-tdte. 

2. From the root Sd, Ss, to eat : S-s = Sd-s, Ss-t, Ss-tis, Ss-te, SB-t5, 
fis-t5te. 

3. From the root I, to go : i-s, i-t, i-mus, i-tis, i-te, i, I-to, i-t6te. 

4. From the root fer, to hear: fer-s, fer-t, fer-tis, fer-te, fer, fer-t5, 
ier-t5te, with a few passive forms. 

5. From the root vel, vol, to wish : vol-t, vul-t, vol-tis, vul-tis. 

6. From the root d6, da, to give : d5, dft-s = dO-s, da-t, da-mus, da-tis, 
da-nt, da, da-te, dato, da-t5te. 

Note. — Many forms from these roots are thematic, as s-u-m, s-u-mus, 
s-u-nt, etc. 
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n. — Thematio Verbs 

358. The Present Stem ends in the thematic vowel, which was orig- 
inally e or o, but in Latin it generally takes the form of i or u. The 
personal endings are added to this vowel. This class includes most verbs 
of the Third Conjugation : 

r6g-e-re, to rule; r6g-i-t, r6g-i-mus, r6g-i-tis, r6g-u-nt. 

m. — Verbs formed with the soffiz io 

359. This class includes four sub-divisions : 

1. A group of A-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in o, from a-io, 
in the first person singular of the Present tense and in ft in the other 
persons: 

hi&re, to gape; present stem, hi-o, hi-&: hi-o,^ hi-&-mus, bi-&-tis 
lavftre, «o ioa«/i ; ** ** lav-o, lav-a: lav-6, lav-ft-mus, lav-^tis 

2. A group of B- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in eo, from e-io 
or e-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in 5 in the 
other persons : 

fav6re, to favor; present stem, fav-eo, fav-6: . fav-e6,i fav-C-mus, fav-fi-tis 
vidgre, to «ee ; " ♦* vid-eo, vid-6: vid-e5, vid-e-mus, vid-6-tis 

Note 1. — A few verbs formed with the suffix e-i6 are causative in mean- 
ing : mon-e5, mon-S-re, to cause to remember^ from the root men, remem- 
ber; noc-e5, noc-6-re, to cause to suffer^ from nee, deaths ruin, 
^ NoTK 2. — In Causative verbs, the root vowel e takes its ablaut form o ; 
see 826, 3. Hence the root men becomes mon in mon-e5 ; nee becomes 
noc in noo-e5. 

3. A group of I-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in io, from 
i-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense, in iu in the third 
person plural, and in I in the other persons : 

venire, to come ; pres. stem ven-io, ven-iu, ven-i : ven-iO, ven-I-mus, ven-iu-nt 

Note. — In a few verbs in i6, the thematic vowel takes the place of I : 
capere, to take : cap-iO, cap-i-mus, cap-i-tis, cap-iu-nt. 

4. Probably a very few U- Verbs, in which the present stem ends in 
o, from io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in the 
thematic vowel in the other persons : 

suere, to sew, su-6, su-i-mus, su-i-tis, su-n-nt 

1 Observe that the first person singular of the Present has 6, but that its stem 
haso. 
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Note. — The four groups of inherited yerbs just mentioned — viz. a group 
of a-verbs, or verbs of the First Conjugation, a group of e-verbs, or verbs 
of the Second Conjugation, a group of 1- verbs, or verbs of the Fourth Con- 
jugation, and a very few u-verbs of the Third Conjugation — served the 
Komans for all time as models for the formation of new verbs from the 
stems of nouns and adjectives. Thus all the Latin verbs were either in- 
herited by the Romans or made by them on inherited models. 



THE FORMATION OF VERBS FROM THE STEMS OF NOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES 

360. A-Verbs are generally formed from a-stems, but sometimes 
from other vowel stems and even from consonant stems, especially 
from n- and s-stems : 



cur-6. 


-a-re, 


to care for. 


from ctir-a, 


care 


lacrim-0, 


-a-re. 


to shed tears, 




lacrim-a. 


tear 


numer-0, 


-a-re. 


to number. 




numer-us. 


number 


lev-(5. 


-a-re, 


to lighten, 




lev-is. 


light 


aestu-0. 


-a-re. 


to rage. 




aestu-s. 


a raging 


nOmin-0, 


-a-re. 


to name. 




ndmen. 


name 


oner-0, 


-Sr-re, 


to burden. 




onus, oner-is. 


burden 



361. B-Verbs are generally formed from o-stems,* rarely from 
consonant stems : 

alb-ed, -6-re, to be white, from alb-us, white 

claud-e5, -6-re, to be lame, V* claud-us, lame 

flOr-eO, -6-re, to flower, " fl6s, flor-is, flower 

ICic-eO, -€-re, to be light, " lOx, lac-is, light 

1. B- Verbs are generally intransitive ; indeed, from the same stem are 
sometimes formed an a- Verb with a transitive meaning and an e-Verb with 
an intransitive meaning : 

to be white, ) » „ 

1 r.. r from alb-us, 
to make white, i 

to be bright, 'i 

to make bright, j 



alb-eO, 
alb-5, 
clar-eO, 
clar-5. 



-6-re, 
-a-re, 
-e-re, 
-a-re. 



clar-us, 



white 
bright 



362. I-Verbs are generally formed from 1-stems ; but sometimes 
from o-stems, u-stems and consonant stems : 



fln-i(^, 
ISn-id, 



fin-i-re, 
l6n-I-re, 



to finish, 

to make gentle. 



from fin-is, 
" len-is, 



end 

gentlo 



1 Remember that o-stems have an ablaut form in e. 
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serv-iO, serv-i-re, 
gest-iS, gest-i-re, 
cQstOd-iS, cQstOd-I-re, 



to serve^ 
to gesture, 
to guards 



from serv-us, 
'* gest-us, 
** cQstOs, 



363. U-Verbs are formed from u-stems : 



met-uO, 
8tat-a5, 



met-u-ere, 
stat-u-ere, 



to fear ^ 
to place, 



from met-us, 

" 8tat-U8, 



servant 
gesture 
guard 



fear 
position, place 



364. Frequentatives, or Intensives, denote Repeated, Continued, 
or Intense Action. They are of the First Conjugation, and are 
formed from verb stems or roots with the following sufl&xes : 
t5 85 it6 tita sitO 



cap-to, 


to snatch. 


from 


cap-ere, 


to take 


da-tO, 


to give frequently, 




da-re, 


to give 


cur-sO, 


to run about, 




cur-rere, 


to run 


ag-itO, 


to move violently. 




ag-ere, 


to move, drive 


scrip-tit5,i 


to xorite often. 




scrib-ere, 


to write 


cur-8it6, 


to run hither and thither^ 




cur-rere, 


to run 



1. Frequentatives were originally denominatives formed from the parti- 
ciple in tus or bus, but it6 became an independent suffix and was added to 
the stems of verbs, regardless of the form of the participle ; hence ag-it5, 
not ac-to. The extension of to or so by it6 gives the compound suffix tito 
or 8it5, but some verbs formed with these suffixes may be explained as de- 
rivatives from other frequentatives. Thus cant-it5 may be formed froni 
cant-5, a frequentative from can-5 ; curs-itd from ciirs-5 from cur-r5. 

2. A few Intensives of the Third Conjugation, denoting Eager rather 
than Repeated action, end in essS, rarely iss5 : fac-essd, to do or perform 
eagerly, from fac-ere, to do, perform; incip-iBs5, to begin eagerly, from 
incip-ere, to begin, 

365. Inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the Beginning of the 
action. They are regularly formed from the present stem of 
verbs by adding sco : 

gela-scO, to begin to freeze, from gela-re, to freeze 

cal6-sc6, to begin to be warm, ** cal6-re, to be warm 

virfi-scO, to grow green, " vir6-re, to be green 

obdormi-sc5, to fall asleep, '* obdorml-re, to sleep 

1. The endings ftsc5, Ssco, and IscS, including the stem vowel of the 
primitive, finally became independent suffixes, and were added to the stems 
of verbs and apparently to the stems of nouns without regard to the char- 



^ Remember that before t, g becomes c and b becomes p ; see 55, 1. 



from em-ere, 


to purchase 


'* 8Ciib-ere, 


to write ' 


" ed-ere, 


to eat 
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^cte^ of the stem vowel : trem-68c5, trem-Iscd, to begin to tremble, from 
trem-ere, to tremble; puer-S8c5, to reach boyhood^ from puer, (iJl)oy, 

. 366. Pesideratives, denoting a Desire to perform the action, 
end in toxio or anxio : 

■ emp-turi5,i to desire to purchase, 
scrip-turiO, to desire to xcrite, 
6-suri6,2 to desire to eat, 

^ 367. Diminutives, denoting a feeble action, end in illo : 

cant-ill-6, -are, to sing feebly, from canuare, to sing 

cOiiscrib-ill-5, -are, to scribble, ** c5nscrib-ere, to write 

1. Diminutives in ill6 are probably formed from verb stems through 
diminutive verbal nouns. > 

368. Denominatives are also formed with the suffixes ico 
and igo : 

medic-or, medic-arl, to heal, from medio-us, physician 

claud-ic5, claud-icare, to be lame, ** claud-us, lame 

r6mig-o, remig-are, to be an oarsman, ** rSmex, oarsman^ 

mit-ig5, mit-igire, to make gentle, " mit-is, gentle ^^ 

1. Observe that in medic-or the letters ic belong to the stem of medic-us, 
while in claud-ic5 they have become a part of the suffix ic6 ; also that in 
rSmig-o the letters ig belong to the stem of rSmex, while in m!t-ig5 they» 
have become a part of the suffix ig6. 



COMPOSITION OF WORDS 

369. Many compound words are formed by uniting two or more' 
stems and adding the suffixes of inflection when needed.' The stem 
vowel of the first member of the compound generally disappears be- 
fore a vowel and generally takes the form of i before a consonant ^ 

magn-animus, from magno-animo-s, magnanimous, o disappears- 

grand-aevus, ** grandi-aevo-s, of great age^ i disappears ^ 

omni-pot6ns, ** omni-potent-s, omnipotent, i retained >. 

comi-cen, " cornu-cen, trumpeter, u changed to i 

capri-comus, *' capro-comu-s, capri-corn, ocha,ngedtoi 

_ ^ — , ,., ^ — -^. 

1 Bm-p-turi6 ; p is generally thus developed between m and t ; see 52, 5. 

2 fi.8uri5, from ♦ed-turip, from ed, the strong form of the root of ed-6; foij 
euphonic changes, see 52, 1. . . • . . .i 
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1. Consonant stems generally assume 1 before another consonant, Its» 
honOr-i-lioiiB, honorable, 

2. The ending of the second member is sometimes slightly changed, espe- 
cially in compound adjectives, which regularly pass into the I-Declension : 
miilti-f5nn-ia, with many forms, 

3. Compounds in ez,^ dex, lex, cen, oXda, and cola deserve notice : 
rfim-ex, oarsman; id-dex, judge; arti-iex, artist; comi-cen, cornet- 
player; homi-olda, man-slayer; agri-oola, tiller of the soil, 

4. Note also compound adjectives in ceps,'^ fer, ger, dioos, ficus, and 
▼olua: parti-oeps, taking part; atui-fer, bearing gold; armi-ger, carrying 
arms, armor-bearer; ffttt-dious, prophesying ;' ndri-HcuB, causing wonder; 
bene-ToluB, well-wishing. 

870. Compound words axe also formed by prefixing an inde- 
clinable particle to an inflected word with which it could not be 
used separately in the same sense : 

Zm-memor, un-mindful; in-sonmis, sleep-less; inter-rSgnum, an inter- 
regnum, the interval between two reigns; per-nox, lasting all night; per- 
laoiliB, very easy; ad-eaae, to be present; 6-dIscere, to learn thoroughly. 

371. Compound words are also formed by uniting two or more 
words which already sustain to each other some syntactical 
relation : 

Duo-deolm, twelve; Mars-piter, father Mars; postrl-difi, on the fol- 
lowing day; quot-annis, yearly, on all years; mftgn-opere = mSgnd opere, 
greatly ; d5-nu0 = de nov5, a-new, 

1. In these examples observe that words, not stems, are united : duo and 
decern; Mftrs and pater. 

2. Compounds formed by the union of two or more words are sometimes 
called Syntactic Compounds. Many such were formed by the Romans during 
the classical period. 

87J8. Compound Nouns and Adjectives may be divided according 
to their meaning into three classes : 

1. Determinative Compounds, in which the second part is qualified by the 
first: inter-rSx, interrez; bene-voluB, well-wishing; per-magnus, very 
great; in-dlgnua, unworthy, 

1 Bz (ig-is), dex (die-is), fax (fic-is), cen, cid-a, and col-a are derived from 
the verbal roots seen in ag-ere, to drive; dic-ere, to tell; fao-ere, to make; 
can-^re, to sing, play ; caed-ere, to slay^ and col-ere, to cultivate. 

2 Cep-8, fer, ger, dlc-us, flc-us, and vol-us are from the roots of cai>-ere, 
to take ; fer-re, to hear ; ger-ere, to carry ; dic-ere, to tell ; fac-ere, to make, 
and Yol-G, vel-le, to wish. 
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2. Objectiye Compounds, in which the second part is limited by the fint 
as object: prXn-oeps, taking the first place; beUi-ger, waging war; hoini- 
olda, one who slays a man ; agri-cola, one who tills the field, 

3. Possessive Compounds, generally best rendered by supplying having or 
possessing: aSni-pSs, having bronze feet; ^ celari-p€8, swift-footed; ili-p6a, 
wing-footed, having wings for feet; magn-animua, having a great soul, 

373. Compound Verbs. — Verbs in general axe compounded only 
with prepositions, originally adverbs : * 

Ab-Ire, to go away ;^ ez-Ire, to go out;* prOd-Ire, to go forth; oon- 
vocSre, to call together ; d6-cidere, to fall off; prae-dloere, to foretell, 

\ , But a few compounds of faciO and 115 contain a verbal form in e or 5 : 
cale-iacere, to make warm; oale-Herl, to become warm; o5nsu6-laoere, 
to accustom, 

2. Verbs are often united with other words in writing without strictly 
forming compounds: aatts facere or Bati»-faoere, to satisfy, do enough 
for; «nimmn advertere or anim-advertere, to notice, turn the mind to, 

3. Verbs in fic5, like the following, are probably best explained as de- 
nominatives : « aedi-lioftre, to build, from aedifex ; ampll-lioftre, to enlarge, 
from amplificus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel 
changes in accordance with phonetic law; see 281. 

374. Prepositions in Composition. — The following facts in regard 
to the Form and Meaning of prepositions in composition are added 
for reference : 



1. A, ab, aba. Form : a before m and ▼, and before f in the verb i 
abs before c, q, t, and, with the loss of b, also before p; ab in other 
situations. Meaning: away,^off: ft-mittere, to send away; aba-condere, 
to hide away; ab-eaae, to be away; ft-fuX, I have been away; abs-portftre, 
as-portftre, to carry off; in adjectives, generally negative : ft-mSna, loithout 
mind, frantic ; ab-aimilis, un-like, 

2. Ad. Form : generally unchanged, but d is assimilated before o, gen- 
erally before p and t, and sometimes before g, 1, r, and a, and genendly 
dropped before gn, so, ap, and at. Meaning : to, toward, to one's self; on. 



1 Observe the force of the compound. ASnus p6s means a brazen foot, but 
adni-pSs means having brazen feet, 

3 The words thus formed are strictly compounds of verbs with adverbs. 

s Observe in these examples the strict adverbial use of the particles ab, ex, 
etc., away, out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relations, 
and are auxiliary to the case endings; see 312. 

4 In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 
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4U^ neat, in addition: ad-diicere, to lead to; ac-oipere, to receive ;. Ad- 
gerere or ag-gerere, to carry to; a-spicere, to look at; ad-^scere, to 
learn in addition, 

8. Aiite. Form: unchanged except in anti-cip&re, to take beforcy and 
sometimes in composition with st&re. Meaning : before, in preference to : 
ante-cmrere, to run before ; ante-habfire, to prefer. 

4. Circum. Form: sometimes circu in composition with eo, Ire. Mean- 
ing : round, about: oircum-mittere, to send round; clrovun-Ire or circu- 
Ire, to go round, 

6. Com, con, co. Form : com before b, m, p, and in com-edere, to 
eat up'; m assimilated before r and sometimes before 1 ; co before vowels, 
except in com-edere, before h, gn, and sometimes before n ; con in other 
sHuations. Meaning: together, icith, in various senses: com-bibere, to 
drink together; co-ire, to go together; oon-loqui, col-loqul, to talk with 
or together; completely, thoroughly: con-cit&re, to rouse thoroy^ghly ; oon- 
d^nsoB, very dense, 

6. E, ex. Form : ez before vowels and before c, h, p, q, a, t, and with 
assimilation before f ; e before the other consonants. Meaning : out, forth, 
without, free from: ez-Ire, to go out or forth; ez-aanguis, without blood; 
thoroughly, completely, successfully : ez-lirere, to bum up ; ef-fioere, to do 
successfully ; S-dfims, very hard, 

7. In* Form : n is generally assimilated before m, often before r and 
sometimes before 1, generally changed to m before b and p, otherwise un- 
changed. Meaning: in, into, on, at, against: in-colere, to dwell in; In- 
kdSre or ir-ridSre, to laugh at ; im-pfignare, to fight against, 

'• 8. Inter. Form: unchanged, except in intel-legere, to understand. 
Meaning : between, together, sometimes involving interruption ot ruin : 
inter-v^nIre» to come between; inter-dlcere, to forbid, inter-dict; iater- 
Ire^ to perish. 

9. 6b, oba. Form: generally ob, but b is assimilated before c, f, g, 
^nd p and dropped in o-mittere, to omit; obs in obs-ol6scere, to grow old, 
^nd witTi the loss of b in os-tendere, to display. Meaning: before, in the 
icay, against: of-ferre, to bring before; ob-stSUre, to stand in the way; 
op-pfignSre, to Jight against ; down, completely : oc-cldere, to cut down, 

, 10. Per. Foi-m: generally unchanjijed, but sometimes r is assimilated 
before 1 and dropped before i consonant in compounds of iiirere, a^ 
periurere, pSierere, to swear falsely. Meaning : through, thoroughly ; 
sometimes with the idea of breaking through, disregarding: per-legere 
or pel-legere, to read through; per-dlscere, to learn thoroughly; per- 
fidus, perfidious, breaking faith. 

'll. *PoBt. Form : generally unchanged. Meaning : a/i5er, fte^i'nd ; post- 
hab^re, to place after, esteem less. 

12. Pr6d, pr6. Form: generally pr6, but prdd, the original. form, is 
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retained in a few words before vowels. Meaning : forth^ forward^ before^ 
for: pr5d-Ire, to go, forth; pr5currere, to run forward; prd-pdgnftre, 
to fight in front of to fight for; prS-hibSre, to hold aloof to prohibit 

13. Sub, subs. Form : generally sub, but b is assimilated before c, I, 
g, and p, and often before m and r. B is dropped before sp ; subs, short- 
ened to SUB or su, occurs in a few words. Meaning : tinder^ down, from 
under, in place of secretly, somewhat, slightly : Bub4re, to go under ; sub- 
dUcere, to draw from under, withdraw ; su-spioere, to look up ; sus-cipere, 
to undertake; sub-stituere, to substitute; sub-ripere, to take away secretly; 
sub-diffiollis, somewhat difficult. 

14. Trans. Form: generally unchanged, but trSn is the usual form 
before s, and trft is often used before d, i consonant, 1, m, and i^ 
Meaning: across, through, completely: trans-currere, to run across; trSn- 
silire, to leap across ; trft-diicere, to lead across ; trftns-igere, to transact, 
finish, 

376. The following inseparable Particles occur in composition : 

1. Ambi. Form: generally amb before vowels and am before conso- 
nants, but an is used before c, q, and f. Meaning: around, round, oh 
both sides, in two directions: amb-Ire, to go round; amb-igere, to act 
in two ways, to hesitate; am-putare, to cut round or off; an-qulrere, to 
search round. 

2. Au: away, from: au-fugere, to flee away. 

3. Dis, dl. Form : dis before p, q, t, before a followed by a vowel, 
and sometimes before i consonant, but a is assimilated before f and changed 
to r before a vowel ; di in most other situations. Meaning : apart, asunder, 
between, sometimes negative and sometimes intensive: dis-tinSre, to hold 
apart; dif-fugere, to flee asunder; dir-imere, to take in pieces, destroy; 
difficilis, difficult, not easy; di-laudftre, to praise highly. 

4. In. Form : n dropped before gn ; otherwise like the preposition in. 
Meaning: not, un-: I-gn5scere, not to know, to pardon; im-memor, 
un-mindful; in-imlcus, un-friendly. 

6. Por. Form : r assimilated before 1 and s. Meaning : forth, before, 
near: pol-licSri, to hold forth, promise; posHEddSre» to sit near, possess; 
por-rigere, to hold forth, to offer. 

6. Red, re. Form: red before vowels, before h and in red-dere; re 
in other situations. Meaning: back, again, in return, sometimes not, un-: 
red-Ire, to go back; re-ficere, to repair, to make again; re-sign&re, to. 
unseal. 

7. S6d, sS : generally sS ; apart, aside : s§-c§dere, to go apart, se-cede ; 
85d-iti5, a going apart, sedition. 

8. VS: not, without; v&-s§nus, not sane; vS-cors, without heart, 
senseless. .:>4 
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PART IV. — SYNTAX 

8TNTAZ OF SENTENCES 
L CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 

376. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

377. A sentence is a word, or a combination of words, express- 
ing either a single thought or two or more thoughts. 

1. A simple sentence expresses a single thought : 
ROnmlus urbem condidit, Bomultis founded the city, 

2. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences : 

Ego regSs eiecl, y6s tyrannOs intrOdacitis, / have banisJud kings, you 
introduce tyrants, 

3. A Declarative Sentence has the form of an assertion : 
Miltiadfis acctUfttus est, Miltiades was accused. 

4. An Interrogative Sentence has the form of a question : 
Quis n6n paupert&tem extimfiscit, voho does not fear poverty f 

6. An Imperative Sentence has the form of a command or entreaty : 
Llberft rem pQblicam metd, free the republic from fear, 
6. An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclamation : 
Rellquit quOs vir6s, what men he has left ! 

378. Simple Interrogative sentences are generally introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or by an inter- 
rogative particle, ne, non-ne, or num : ne asking for information ; 
nonne generally implying an affirmative answer, and num a nega- 
tive answer : 

Quis doctior Aristotele fuit, who was more learned than Aristotle f Quid 
tandem tS impedit, what^ pray, hinders you f HOra quota est, what time is 
it f Ubinam gentium sumus, where in the world are we ? Estisne vOs iSg&tl 
missi, were you sent as ambassadors f NOnne nObilit&rl volunt, do they not 
wish to be renowned ? Num igltur pecc&mus, are we then at fault f 

1. But questions in Latin, as in English, sometimes dispense with the in- 
terrogative word, especially in impassioned discourse : 
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Ego nOn poterO, shall I not he able f Vis r6ct6 vlyere, do you wish to live 
rightly 9 

2. The particle ne is regularly appended to the emphatic word of the sen- 
tence ; appended to n5n it forms n5n-ne. It is, however, sometimes added 
to other interrogative words without affecting their meaning, as in atmm-ii*, 
quanta-ne, etc. 

3. An emphatic tandem, meaning indeed^ pray, then, is often found in 
interrogative sentences, as in the second example. 

4. Nam appended to an interrogative also adds emphasis, as in ubinam 
in the fourth example. 

6. For two interrogatives in the same clause, and for an interrogative 
with tantuB, see 511, 3 and 4. 

879. Answers. — In replying to a question of fact the Latin 
usually repeats some emphatic word, or its equivalent, often with 
proniiiB, vero, and the like, or, if negative, with non : 

Nempe negd.s, do you indeed deny? PrOrsus negO, certainly I deny; 
G. Tu8c. 5, 5. Possumusne esse tQtl, can we he safe f NOn possumus, we 
can not ; c. Ph. 12, 12. Tuam vestem detrftxit tibl, did he strip your garment 
from youf Factum, he did, lit. done = it was done ; T. Eun. 707. 

1. Sometimes the simple particle is used — affirmatively, aftnS, etiam, 
ita, v6r5, certS, etc. ; negatively, n5n, minimS, etc. : 

VIsue sermOnI dSmus operam sedentSs, do you wish us to (that we should) 
cUtend to the conversation sitting? San6 quidem, yes indeed; 0. Leg. 2, 1. 
VCnitne, has he come? Non, no; Pi. Pa. 1067. 

380. Double or Disjunctive Questions offer a choice or alterna- 
tive. • The first clause generally has utmm or ne, or it omits the 
particle ; the second generally has an, as follows : 

utmm, an, 

ne, an, whether, or 

— . an, J 

Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est, is that your fault or ours? ROmamne 
venio, an h!c maneam, am I going to Home or am I to remain here? Haec 
vera, an falsa sunt, are these things true or false? 

1. A negative in the second clause gives an n5n, very rarely neo-ne : 
Isne est quem quaerO, an nOn, is he the one whom I seek or not? T. Ph. 852. 

Sunt haec tua verba, necne, are these your words, or not? C. Tusc. 8, 18. 

2. In poetry and later prose the first clause may have utrum-ne, or 
utrum . . . ne, and the second an: 
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Utrumnd persequSmur Otium, an, etc., shall toe enjoy our leisure, or, etc. ? 
Utrum praedicemne, an taceam, shall I make it known, or he silent? 

3. By the omission of the first clause, the second sometimes stands alone 
with an in the sense of or^ and sometimes an is used to introduce inter- 

.rogative sentences which do not seem to involve an ellipsis : 

Quid ais, what do you say? An v6nit Pamphilus, or has Pamphilus come? 
r 

4. By the omission of the second clause, the first sometimes stands alone 

with utrum : 

Utrum hoc bellum nOn est, is not this war? C. Ph. 8^ 2, 7. 

6. One or two rare forms occur in poetry, as ne . . . ne, in Vergil, and 
. . . ne, once in Horace : 

IGstitiaene prius mirer belline, should I more admire your regard for jus- 
tice or your martial deeds? v. ii, 126. MaiOra minOrane fama, are they supe- 
rior or inferior to their fame? H. E. i, ii. 

6. Disjunctive, or Compound Questions, are sometimes extended to three 
or more members. Indeed Cicero, PrO DomO, 22, 67, has a question ot this 

kind With eight members. 

y ■ ' •■ - 

II. ELEMENTS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 

381. The Simple Sentence, alike in its most simple and in its 
most expanded forin, consists of two distinct parts, estpressed or 
implied, and of only two : 

1. The Subject, or that of which it speaks. 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the subject. 

382. The Simple or unmodified Subject may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, expressed or implied, or some word or words used as a 
noun ; and the Simple or unmodified Predicate may be either a 
verb alone or a suitable verb, generally sum, with a Predicate 
Noun or a Predicate Adjective : 

Cluilius moritur, Cluilius dies. Ego scribO, I write. Vicimus, we have conn 
quered. Dol6re malum est, to suffer is an evil. Vita cara est, life is dear, 

1. In these examples observe that the subjects are Cluilius, ego, the 
pronoun implied in vlci-mus, the Infinitive dolSre used as a noun, and 
vita. These subjects are all in the Nominative, according to 387. 

2. Observe that the predicates are moritur, 8crlb5, vicimus, malum: 
est and cSLra est. Malum, thus used, is called a Predicate Noun, and cfira 
a Predicate Adjective. . . - 
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383. ThQ Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
one or more modifiers, generally an adjective, a noun in apposition, 
or a Genitive : 

Albanus rCx moritur, the Alban king dies. Cluilius rtx moritur, Cluilius 
the king dies. Perfitiles XenophOntis libri sunt, the books of Xenophon are 
veinf useful. 

1. Observe that the complex subjects are AlbSnus rSz, Cluilius rSz, 
and Xenoph5ntiB librl. 

2. In distinction from a predicate noun, or a predicate adjective, any 
noun or adjective used simply as a modifier of the subject, or of any other 
noun, is called an Attributive Noun or Adjective. 

3. A noun or pronoun, used to describe or identify another noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is said to be in Apposition with it 
and is called an Appositive : Cluilius rSz, Cluilius the king. Appositives 
therefore form one variety of attributive nouns. 

384. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers. These may be objective modifiers, adverbial 
modifiers, o^r both : 

Gloria virtatem sequitur, glory follows merit. Sapient6s fgllciter vivunt, 
the wise live happily. In his castris Cluilius moritur, in this camp Cluilius 
dies. POns iter paene hostibus dedit, the bridge well-nigh offered a passage 
to the enemy. 

1. Here observe that the modifier in the first example is the object virtfl- 
tem, in the second the adverb fSUoiter, in the third the adverbial expres- 
sion in his castris, and in the fourth the direct object iter, the indirect 
object hostibus, and the adverb paene. 

2. All nouns may be modified like the subject ; see 888. 

3. All adjectives may be modified by adverbs, and some adjectives may 
be modified by certain oblique cases : 

Satis humilis est, he is sufficiently humble. Semper avidi laudis fuistis, 
you have always been desirous of praise. Habetis ducem memorem vestrl, 
you have a leader mindful of you. 

m. ELEMENTS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 

385. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more inde- 
pendent sentences, combined without any change of form : 

Sol ruit et months umbrantiir, the sun hastens to its setting and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Audendum est aliquid, aut omnia patienda, something 
must be risked^ or everything must be endured. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 13 
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386. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more sen- 
tences so combined that one of them retains its independent form 
while the others are made subordinate to it : 

Priusquam incipifis, cOnsoltO opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation, 

1. In sentences of this kind the part which makes complete sense, — odn- 
•ultO epos est, there ia need of deliberatiouy — is called the Principal or 
Independent Clause ; and the part which is dependent upon it, — prios- 
quam inoipifts, before you begin, — is called the Dependent or Subordinate 
Clause. 

2. The subordinate clause may be the subject or the predicate of the 
compound sentence or the modifier either of the subject or of the predi- 
cate: 

Quid dies ferat,^ incertum est, what a day will bring forth ia uncertain. 
Exitus fuit OrStiOnis, sibi ntUlam cum his amicitiam esse posse,^ the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with them. Ego, qui te 
c0nfirm6,i ipse mS n6n possum, / who encourage you am unable to encour- 
age myself ZSn5nem, cum Athfinls essem,^ audifibam, / heard Zeno when 
J was at Athens. 
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SUBJECT NOMINATIVE 

387. Rule. — The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the 
Nominative : 

Romulus regnftvit, Romulus reigned. Gloria virtiitem sequitur, glortf 
follows merit. Ign5r5 quid agfts, / do not know how you are. Ego reges 
eiecl, vos tyrannos intrdducitis, / have banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants; Ad Her. 4, 68. 

1. A Pronominal Subject is seldom expressed, as it is implied in the ending 
of the verb, as in the third example, but it may be expressed for emphasis 
or contrast, as in the last example. 

2. For the different forms of the subject, see 888. 

3. The subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative ; see 415. 

1 In the first example, the clause quid diSs ferat is the subject ; in the second, 
slbl . . . posse is the predicate ; in the third, qui . . . cdnflrmd, a modifier of 
the subject ; and in the fourth, cum . . . essem, a modifier of the predicate. 
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AGREEMENT OF VERB WITH SUBJECT 

388. Rule. — A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person: 

Romulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the city. Castor et Pollux 
ex equis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen to fight on horse- 
back ; C. N. D. 2, 2. Scribam ad te, / shall write to you. 

1. Participles in compound tenses also agree with the subject in gender 
according to 894, 1, as in the second example. 

2. For the pronominal subject implied in the verb, as in the last exam- 
ple, see 387, 1. 

3. A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted by impersonal passive 
forms and by certain persons of the active, as the first and third person 
plural Indicative and Subjunctive and the second person singular Subjunctive, 
dlcimuB, we (people) say; dicunt, they say ; dlcfts, you (any one) may say : 

Ad vesperum pftgnatum est, they fought till evening. Quae volumus, 
credimus, we believe what we wish. Agere quod ag§s cOnsIderHtC decet, you 
should do considerately whatever you do ; c. Oflf i, 27. 

4. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, espe- 
cially est and sunt in proverbs and brief sayings : 

Omnia praeclara rSra, all excellent things are rare ; 0. Am. 21. Quot homi- 
ngs, tot sententiae, as many opinions as men ; T. Ph. 454. Ecce tuae litterae, 
Zo, your letter; c. Att. 18, 16. 

5. Died and facid are often omitted in short sentences and clauses : 

Pauca d6 m6, a few words in regard to myself; c. N. D. 8, 2. Quid opus 
est piara, what need of (saying) more f C. Sen. i, s. Quae cum cUxisset, Cotta 
finem, having thus spoken (when he had thus spoken), Cotta closed (made 
an end) ; C. N. D. 8, 40. 

6. Faoi5 is often omitted in Livy after nihil aliud (amplius, minus, etc.) 
quam, nothing other (more, less, etc.) than, merely ; nihil praeterquam, 
nothing except^ merely : 

Nihil aliud quam stetCrunt parftti ad pQgnandum, they merely stood pre- 
pared for battle; L. 84, 46. 

7. Certain brief forms of expression very often dispense with the verb : 
quid, what f quid enim, what indeed f quid erg5, what then ? quid quod, 
what of the fact that? n6 plOra, not to say more; quid h5c ad m6, what 
is this to me f nihil ad rem, nothing to the subject. 
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389. Synesis. — Sometimes, especially in poetry and in Livy, 
the predicate is construed according to the real meaning of the 
subject without regard to grammatical gender or number. Thus 

1. With collective nouns, iuventfls, multitfldO, pars, and the like. 
These, though singular in form, are often plural in sense : 

lUventCks ruit certantque, the youth rush forth and contend; v. 2, 68. 
MultittLdo abeunt, the multitude depart; L. 24, 8. Mftgna pars abeunt, a large 
part toithdraws ; 8. 60, 8. 

Note. — In the first example, observe that the former of the two verbs is 
in the singular and the latter in the plural, not an uncommon construction 
with collective noims. 

2. With mlUa, often masculine in sense : 

Sex milia peditum mOre Macedonum armftti fuSre, six thousand of the 
infantry were armed in the manner of Macedonians ; L. 87, 40. 

3. With quisque, uterque, alius . . . alium, alter . . . alteram, and 
the like : 

Uterque eorum exercitum edflcunt, each of them leads out his army; 
Caes. c. 8, 80. Alius alium domOs suSs invltant, they invite each other to their 
homes ; s. 66, 8. 

4. With a singular subject accompanied by an Ablative with com : 
Dux cum principibus capiuntur, the leader with his chiefs is taken ; L. 21, 60. 

5. With partim . . . partim in the sense of para . . . para : 
BonOrum partim necess&ria sunt, partim n6n necessftria, of good things 

some are necessary, others are not necessary ; c. Part. 24, 86. 

6. Occasionally in poetry with a neuter pronoun or adjective limited 
by a Partitive Genitive : 

Quid htic tantum hominum (= tot homines) incSdunt, why are so many 
men coming this way f Pi. Poen. 619. 

390. The verb agrees, not with its subject, but with the Predi- 
cate Noun, or with a noun after quam, nisi, etc., when that noun 
is nearer than the subject and when the subject is an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

N5n omnis error stultitia dicenda est, not every error should be called 
folly ; c. Div. 2, 48. Puerl TrOianum dicltur agmen, the boys are called the 
Trojan band; Y. 5, 602. Nihil aliud nisi pftx quaeslta est, nothing bid peace 
was sought; c. Off. i, 28. Contentum suls rebus esse mftipmae sunt divitiae, 
to be content with one^s own is the greatest wealth ; c. Parad. 6, 8. 
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391. The verb often agrees, not with its subject, but with an 
Appositive, regularly when the appositive is oppidum : 

. Corinthus, Graeciae lOmen, exstlnctum est, Corinth^ the light of Greece^ was 
extinguished; C.Man. 6,11. Volsinii, oppidum TuscOrum, concremfttum est, 
Vblsiniif a town of the Titscans, was burned. 



With two or more subjects, the verb may agree either 
with one subject and be understood with the others, or with all 
the subjects conjointly : 

Homgrus fuit et H6siodus ante ROmam conditain, Homer and Hesiod lived 
before the founding of Rome; C. Tusc. 1, 1, 8. Aut mOrfis spectari aut forttina 
solet, either character or fortune is wont to be regarded, Pompfiius, Lentulus, 
ScIpiO'perierunt, Pompey, Lentulus, and Scipio perished. Ego et CicerO 
valfimus, Cicero and I are well ; c. Fam. 14, 6. TO. et Tullia valCtis, you and 
Tullia are well. Pater mihl et mftter mortul sunt, my father and mother are 
dead ; T. Eun. 617. Labor voluptftsque inter s6 sunt itlncta, labor and pleasure 
are joined together; L. 6, 4. 

1. The verb generally agrees with one subject and is understood with the 
others, when it stands before the subjects or between them, as in the first 
example, and when the subjects represent inanimate objects, as in the second 
example. 

2. A verb agreeing conjointly with subjects differing in Person, takes the 
first person rather than the second and the second rather than the third, as 
in the fourth and fifth^examples. 

3. A participle in a compound tense, agreeing conjointly with subjects dif- 
fering in Gender, is masculine if the subjects denote persons, otherwise gen- 
erally neuter, as in the sixth and seventh examples. 

4. Two Subjects as a Unit. — Two singular subjects forming in sense a 
Unit or Whole admit a singular verb : 

Cui sen&tus populusque ROm^us praemia dedit, to whom the senate and 
Roman pedple (i.e. the state as a unit) gave rewards; C. Baib. 4, 10. Sed 
tempus necessitasque postulat, but the time and necessity (i.e. the crisis) 
demand; C. oir. 1, 28, 81. 

6. With Aut or Neque. — When subjects connected by aut, vel, neque, 
nee, slve, or sou are of the same person, the verb generally agrees with 
the nearest subject, but when they differ in person, the verb is generally 
plural: 

Aut Bratus aut Cassius iCldicavit, either Brutus or Cassius judged. Haec 
neque ego neque tH f6cimus, neither you nor I have done these things; T. Ad. 
108. 
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APPOsrrivES and predicate nouns 

393. Rule. — A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predi- 
cate of another noun denoting the same person or thing 
agrees with it in Case: 

AppositiTes. — Cluilius rex moritur, Cluilius the king dies, Saguntum, 
foederHtam civitatem, expugii&vit, he took Saguntum, an allied town. The- 
mistoclcB veni ad te, /, Themistocles, have come to you ; N. 2, 9. Venus, 
rSgina Cnidi, Venus, the queen of Cnidus; H. l, 80. 

Predicatea. — Usus magister est, experience is a teacher ; c. B. Post. 4, 9. 
Vita magistra est, life is an instructress; C. Bosc A. 27, 75. Exstitisti tu 
yindex nostrae libertatis, you have appeared as the defender of our liberty, 
Servius rex est dedSrHtus, Servius was declared king, 

1. An appofiitive or a predicate noun with different forms for different 
genders must agree in gender as well as in case ; as Cluilius rSz, Venus 
rSglna, tlsas magister, vita magistra, above. 

2. An appositive or a predicate noun may agree with a pronoun, whether 
expressed or only implied in the ending of a verb. Thus ThemistoclSs above 
agrees with a pronoun implied in vSiiI, while vindez agrees with tfi ex- 



3. Clauses. —A noun or pronoun may be an appositive or predicate of a 
clause, or a clause an appositive or predicate of a noun or pronoun : 

Cgterum, id quod n6n timSbant, prope llbert&s ftmissa est, but liberty was 
almost lost, that which they did not fear; L. 2, 8. Facinus est vincire civem 
Romftnum, to bind a Soman citizen is a crime. Or&culum datum erat vic- 
trlcfis Athenfis fore, an oracle had been given that Athens would be victori- 
ous ; G. TuBO. 1, 28. 

4. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be appositives or predicates of 
the whole, or the whole may be an appositive or predicate of the parts : 

Duo rCgfis, ille bell6, hic pftce, civitatem aux6runt, two kings advanced the 
interests of the state, the former by war, the latter by peace; L. i, 21. Ptole- 
maeus et Cleopatra, rCgCs AegyptI, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, rulers of Egypt; 
cf. L. 87, 8. Nautius et Fflrius cOnsulfis erant, Nautius and Furius were con- 
suls; L. 2, 89. 

5. Predicate Apposition. — Appositives sometimes have nearly the force 
of subordinate clauses : 

Aedem Saldtis dictator dedicavit, he dedicated the temple of Salus v>hen 
(he was) dictator; L. 10, 1, 9. 

6. Possessives admit a Genitive in apposition with the Genitive implied 
in them : 
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Ad toam ipslns amicitiam, to your own friendship. NOmen meum abeentis, 
my name in my absence. 

7. Locatives admit appositives in the Locative Ablative, with or without 
a preposition : 

Albae cOnstitSrunt in urbe opportilna., they halted at Alha^ a convenient 
city ; c. Ph. 4, 2. CorinthI, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia; 

T. H. 2, 1. 

8. Predicate nouns are most frequent with sum and a few intransitive 
verbs, Svftdd, ezBistd, appftred, and the like, and with passive verbs of 
Appointing, Making, Naming, Regarding, and the like. 

9. Predicate nouns are used, not only with finite verbs, but also with 
Infinitives and participles, and sometimes without verb or participle : 

Orestem sS esse dixit, he said that he was Orestes. DSclar&tus r6x Numa, 
Numa having been declared king. CanlniO cOnsule, Caninius being consul. 

10. In the poets, predicate nouns are used with verbs of a great variety 
of signification : 

R6xque paterque audisti, you have been called both king and father (have 
heard yourself so called) ; H. E. i, 7, 87. Ego quae divom inc6d6 r^glna, / who 
walk as queen of the gods; v. i, 46. 

11. The Dative of the object for which (488), pr6 with the Ablative, and 
locO or numerO (or in numerd) with the Genitive, are often kindred in 
force to predicate nouns : 

MalO est hominibus avSritia, avarice is an evil to men (is to men for an 
evil). SicUia nObis prO aerariO fuit, Sicily was a treasury (for a treasury) 
for us. DeOrum numero eOs ducunt, they consider them as gods (in the num- 
ber of). 

12. For the Predicate Accusative, see 410, 1. 

AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 

394. Rule. — Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predi- 
cate, agree with their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case : 

Fortiina caeca est, Fortune is blind. Verae amicitiae sempitemae sunt, 
trtie friendships are enduring. Usus magister est optimus, Experience is 
the best teacher. Haec aurea vasa, these golden vessels. Sol oriens diem 
conficit, the sun rising makes the day. Certum est llberos amari, it is 
certain that children are loved. 

1. Demonstratives and participles are adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as haec vftaa, sdl orlSns. 
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2. Remember that in the passive forms of the verb the participle some- 
times agrees with a predicate noun or with an appositive ; see 890, 891. 

3. For the distinction between an attributive adjective and a predicate 
adjective, see 888, 2. 

4. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as with a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. Thus, 
in the last example, certain agrees with UberOs amftxl When an adjective 
agrees with a clause, or with an Infinitive, it is always neuter, generally 
singular, but in poetry it is sometimes plural as in Greek : 

Ut Aen§as iactStur nOta tibi, how Aeneas is tossed o&otit is knoion to you; 

V. 1, 667. 

6. A neuter adjective used substantively sometimes supplies the place of 
a predicate adjective : 

Cum mors sit extrSmum, since death is the last thing; C. Fam. 6, 21. Triiste 
lupus stabulls, a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks; V. E. 8, 80. 

6. A neuter adjective with a Genitive is often used in poetry and in late 
prose, rarely in Caesar and Cicero, instead of an adjective with its noun ; 
especially in the Nominative and Accusative : 

MIrfttur strata viarum,* he admires the paved streets ; V. l, 422. Corruptus 
vanis rCrum, deluded by vain things; n. s. 2, 2. Cuncta terr&nim subacta, cUl 
lands subdued; H. 2, i, 28. 

7. Sometimes, though chiefly in poetry, the adjective or participle con- 
forms to the real meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender 
or number : 

Pars certare parati, a part (some) prq>ared to contend ; V. 6, los. Absente 
nObIs (= m6), in my absence; T. Eun. 649. D6mosthen6s cum ceteris erant 
expulsi, Demosthenes with the others had been banished; N. i», 2. 

8. Agreement with One Noun for Another. — When a noun governs 
another in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two 
nouns sometimes agrees with the other, especially in poetry and late prose : 

MaiOra rfirum initia, the beginning of greater things; L. i, l. Ad itisti 
cursum amnis, to the regular course of the river; L. i, 4. 

9. In poetry an adjective or participle predicated of an Accusative is some- 
times attracted into the Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit se dextra, she shows herself favorable ; V. 2, 888. 

395. An adjective or participle, belonging in sense to two or 
more nouns, may agree with one and be understood with the 
others, or it may agree with them all conjointly : 

1 Strata viftrum, poetical for stratas vias. 
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Dubitftre visus est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpiciw and CoUa seemed to doubt; 
G. Or. 1, 62. Temeritfis IgnOratidque vitidsa est, rashnes» and ignorance are 
had. Castor et PollOx ex equls pOgn&re yIsI sunt, Castor and Pollux were 
seen to fight on horseback ; c. N. D. 2, 2. 

1. An attributive adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun ; a 
predicate adjective less frequently : 

Agrl omnfis et maria, all lands and seas; C. Tusc. 1,28. Huic Hyperldfis 
prozimus et Aeschines fuit, neoct to him were Hyperides and Aeschines; 

C. Brut. 9, 86. 

2. A plural adjective or participle used with two or more nouns of differ- 
ent genders is genen^ly masculine, when the nouns denote living beings, or 
are in a manner personified, otherwise generally neuter, used substantively ; 
see 894, 6 : 

I^ater mihi et mftter mortui sunt, my father and mother are dead; 
et. T. Eon. 517. Rfix rSgiaque classis ^ prof ecti, the king and the royal fleet set 
out. HonOrCs, imperia, victOriae fortulta sunt, honors, commands, and vic- 
tories are accidental things; c.oir. 2, 6. Inimica inter s6 sunt libera civitas 
et r6z, a free state and a king are things hostile to each other. Labor 
voluptdsque, dissimillima natHrft, inter b& sunt itlncta, labor and pleasure, 
things most unlike by nature, are Joined together. 

Note. — Moreover, with nouns denoting inanimate objects, the adjective 
or participle is sometimes neuter, irrespective of the gender of the nouns : 

Stultitia et temeritfts et iniilstitia sunt fugienda, folly, rashness, and 
injustice are things to be avoided; cf. c. Fin. 8, ii. 

3. Two or more adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun : 
pr&na et vSoSsima legidnSs, the first and twentieth legions. 

4. In the same manner two or more praendmina, personal names, in the 
singular may be combined with a family name in the plural : Onaeua et 
Pllblias 8oIpi5n6s, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. 

5. For Roman names, see 854, 8. 

AGREEMENT OF PRONOUNS 

396. Rule. — Pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
Gender, Number, and Person : 

Nemo est qui te non metuat, there is no one who does not fear you. 
Graeci rebus istis, quas nos contemnimus, delectantur, the Greeks are de- 
lighted with those things which we despise. Nihil agis quod ego non videam, 

^ Here rSiria classis is in a manner personified, as it represents the soldiers 
who manned the fleet. 
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you do nothing which I do not see. Ego qui te confirmd, ipse me n5n pos- 
sum, / who encouraged you am not able to encourage myself. Vis est in 
virtutibus ; eas excitft, there is strength in virtues ; arouse them. 

1. When the antecedent is a determinative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative takes the person of the latter : 

Haec is fScI qui sodftlis Dolabellae eram, / who was the companion of 
Dolabella did this; c. Fam. 12, 14. 

2. Pronouns which have predicate nouns associated with them generally 
agree by attraction with those nouns : 

Animal quern ^ vocSmus hominem, the animal which we call man ; C. Leg. 
1, 7. Thebae quod^ BoeOtiae caput est, Thebes tchich is the capital of Boeotia ; 
L. 42, 44. Ea^ erat confessiO, that (the fact stated) xoas an admission ; L. i, 45. 

Note. — Pronouns are not usually attracted when they are neuter and 
stand in a negative sentence nor when the predicate noun is a foreign 
proper name : 

Nee sopor illud erat, nor was that sleep; v. 8, 178. Fltlmen quod appel- 
Ifttur Tamesis, a river which is called the Thames; Cae». 6, ii. 

*S. Pronouns, when used as adjectives, conform, of course, to the ordinary 
rule for adjectives ; see 894. 

397. Synesis. — The Pronoun is sometimes construed according 
to the real meaning of the antecedent without regard to gram- 
matical form, and sometimes it refers to the class of objects to 
which the antecedent belongs : 

Equitatum praemittit qui videant, etc., he sends forward his cavalry to see, 
etc. ; Caes. 1, 15. Eftrum r6rum utrumque, each of these things ; C. Div. i, 52. 
Quia f essum mllitem hab6bat, iis qui6tem dedit, as he had an exhausted sol- 
diery, he gave them rest. DSmocritum omitt&mus ; nihil est enim apud istos, 
let us omit Democritus; for there is nothing in the works of such. 

398. Two or More Antecedents. — When a pronoun refers to two 
or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them conjointly, but 
it sometimes agrees with the nearest, or the most important : 

Pietas, Virttis, Fides, quarum^ HOmae templa sunt, Piety, Virtue, and 
Faith, whose temples are at Home ; c. Leg. 2, 11. Praeter culpam ac peccft- 
tum, quft2 semper carCbis, except fault and error, from which you will ever 
be free ; c. Fam. 6, 21. 

1 Quexn attracted from quod to agree with hoxninexn ; quod attracted from 
quae to agree with caput, and ea from id to agree with cSnfessid. 

2 Qu&nun agrees with Pietfts, Virtas, FidSs, conjointly ; quft with culpam, 
the more in^portant. 
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1. With antecedents differing in gender, the pronoun conforms to the 
role for adjectives, being generally masculine if the antecedents denote 
persons, otherwise neuter ; see 895, 2 : 

L&t5na et Apoll6 et Diftna, quOrum divlnum domicilium compllftvit, La- 
tona^ Apollo^ and Diana, whose divine abode he pillaged; c. Ver. 5, 72. In- 
cOnstantia et temeritSs, quae digna nOn sunt deo, inconstancy and rashness, 
which are things not worthy of a god; cf. c. N. D. 8, 24. 

2. With antecedents differing in person, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for verbs, preferring the first person to the second and the second to 
the third, see 892, 2 : 

ErrSstis et ta et collSgae tul qui spdrSstis, both you and your colleagues 
who hoped, have made a mistake ; c. Agr. i, 7. 

399. Relative Construction. — Originally the relative was a pro- 
nominal adjective in agreement with the antecedent repeated in 
the relative clause, as itinera duo, quibua itineribua, two ways, by 
which ways. Generally the antecedent is retained in the principal 
clause and omitted in the relative clause, but sometimes it is re- 
tained in the relative clause and omitted in the principal clause, 
and sometimes it is omitted in both. Hence the following forms : 

1. Antecedent in both clauses : 

Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus domO e^dre possent, there were two 
ways by which they were able to go from home; Caes. i, 6. 

2. Antecedent omitted in the relative clause, the usual construction : 
Marius qui Italiam obsidiOne liberavit, Manus who freed Italy from siege. 

3. Antecedent omitted in the principal clause, but retained in the rela- 
tive clause. In this construction the relative clause in classical prose 
generally stands first : 

In quem egress! sunt locum, TrOia vocfttur, the place where (into which) 
they landed is called Troy; L. i, i. Quam quisque nOrit artem, in h^c s6 
exerceat, let every one practice the art which he knows; c. Tusc. i, 18, 4i. 

4. Antecedent omitted in both clauses. This is common when the ante- 
cedent is indefinite, or is implied in a possessive pronoun, or in an adjective : 

Sunt qui c6nseant, there are some loho think. Vestra, qui cum integritate 
vixistis, hOc interest, this interests you who have lived uprightly ; c. Bull. 28, 79. 
Servill tumulta, qu5s, etc., in the revolt of the slaves whom, etc.; Caes. 1, 40. 

NoTB. — In the second example, the antecedent of qui is a personal pronoun 
implied in vestrSl, and in the last example the antecedent of quds is servd- 
i implied in servIlI, of tJie slaves. 
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5. Attracted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into the case of the 
antecedent, and in poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is sometimes at- 
tracted into the case of the relative : 

Notante itldice, quO* nOstI, when the Judge whom you know reprimands; 
H. 8. 1, 6, 14. Urbem,^ quam statuO, vestra est, the city which I am building 
is yours; v. i, 678. 

6. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun is in the neuter singular, but the relative generally adds id as an 
appositive to such antecedent : 

Rfigem, quod numquam anteft acciderat, necftvSrunt, they put their king to 
death, which had never before happened; c. Off. 2, 28. Sin & vObIs, id quod 
nOn sp6rO, dfiserar, but^f I should be deserted by you, whidi I do not expect; 
C. Eoae. A. 4, 10. 

USB. OF CASES 
GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. —NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE 

400. Cases, in accordance with their general meaning and use, 
naturally arrange themselves in pairs, as follows : 

J J Nominative, Case of the Subject. 

* 1 Vocative, Case of the Person Addressed. 

jj f Accusative, Case of the Direct Object. 

1 Dative, Case of the Indirect Object. 

Ill / ^°^*^^®» C^^se of Adjective Relations. 

' 1 Ablative, Case of Adverbial Relations. 

Note. — The Nominative, Vocative, Genitive, Dative, and Accusative have 
probably retained, with very slight modifications, their original force as de- 
veloped in the mother tongue from which the Latin was derived. For the 
Ablative, see 459. 

NOMINATIVE 

401. The Nominative is used as follows : 

1. As Subject of the Sentence ; see 888, 1 ; 887. 

2. As Appositive to another Nominative ; see 898. 

3. As Predicate Nominative ; see 898. 

4. In Exclamations ; see 421, 3. 

1 Qu6 attracted from quem into the case of the antecedent ; urbem attracted 
from urbs into the case of the relative. 
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VOCATIVE. — CASE OF ADDRESS 

402. Rule. — The name of the person or thing addressed 
is put in the Vocative : 

Tuum est, Servi, regnam, the kingdom is yoursy Servius, Quid est, Cati- 
lina, quod te delectare possit, what is therCf Cat'diney which can please you f 
O di immortsles, O immortal gods. 

1. An Interjection may or may not accompany the Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, the Nominative in apposition with 
the subject occurs where we should expect the Vocative : 

Audi ta, populus Albftnus,^ hear ye, Alban people; L. i, «4. 

3. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry 
where we should expect the Nominative : 

Quibus, Hector, ab Oris exspectftte venis, from what shores^ Hector^ do 
you anxiously awaited corned v. 2, 2S2. Iftne iibentius audls, you prefer to be 
called Janus^; H. s. 2, 6, 20. Macte novft virttlle,' a blessing on your new 
valor ^; v. 9, 641. 

ACCUSATIVE 

403. The Accusative is used as follows : 

1. As Direct Object ; see ¥A, 

2. As Direct Object and Predicate ; see 410. 

3. As Double Object — Peraon and Thing; see 411. 

4. As Direct Object with Infinitive ; see 414. 

5. As Subject of Infinitive ; see 416. 

6. As Accusative of Specification ; see 416. 

7. As Accusative of Time, Space, and Limit ; see 417, 418. 

8. With Prepositions and in Exclamations; see 420, 421. 

Accusative as Direct Object 

404. Rule. — The Direct Object of an action is put in the 
Accusative : 

Marius Ttaliam liberavit, Marim freed Italy, Populi Roman! saliitem 
defendite, defend the safety of the Roman people. Romulus R5mam condi- 

1 But populus Alb&nus may be a Nominative form with the Vocative mean- 
ing following the analogy of all nouns and adjectives except those in us ; see 76, 1. 

2 Or, you more gladly hear yourself called Janus. 

• Supply est5. Literally be enlarged by your new valor. In this expression, 
macte has become so far indeclinable that it is used in the Accusative singu'ar 
and in the plural. 
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dit, Romulus founded Rome. Librum de rebus rusticis scripsi, / torote a 
book on rural affairs, 

1. The Direct Object may be either the Person or Thing on which the 
action of the verb is directly exerted, as Italiam and Balfttem above, 
or the Result of the action, the object produced by it, as R5mam and 
librum. 

2. Passive Construction. — In the passive construction, the noun or 
pronoun which is the direct object of the active becomes the Subject 
Nominative : 

Laudant exqulsltissimis verbis legiOnSs, they praise the legions with the 
chaicest words. Laudantur exqulsltissimis verbis legiOnSs, the legions are 
praised with the choicest words; c. Ph. 4, 8, a. 

3. An Infinitive or a Clause may be used as a direct object : 

Verum audire ndn vult, Jie does not wish to hear the truth, Quis sim scies, 
you toill know who I am, 

4. The object of a transitive verb is often omitted when it can be easily 
supplied : moved = moveO m6, / move ; vertlt = vertit se, he turns, 

405. Special Verbs. — Note the use of the Accusative with the 
following special verbs, many of which admit other constructions, 
as the Dative or the Ablative with or without de. Thus : 

1. With verbs of Feeling or Emotion, of Taste and Smell; as dfispfi- 
rftre, to despair^ to despair of; dol6re, to grieve^ to grieve for; gemere, to 
sigh^ to sigh over; horrfire, to shudder^ to shudder at; maerfire, to mourn^ 
to mourn over; mirarl, to iconder, to wonder at; ridfire, to laugh^ to laugh 
at; si&e, to thirsty to thirst after; ol6re, redolfire, to have an odor, to 
have the odor of; sapere, to have taste, to have the taste of: 

Meum cdsum doluerunt, they mourned over my misfortune; c. Sest. 69, 
146. Pacem desp€ravl, / despaired of peace ; c. Att. 7, 20. DStrlmenta ridet, 
he laughs at losses; ii. £. 2, i, 121. Ord,tiOnSs redolentes antlquit&tem, ora- 
tions savoring of antiquity ; C. Brut. 21, 82. 

Note. — Dol6re takes the Accusative or the Ablative with or vdthout d6 ; 
dfiBpfirSre, the Accusative, the Dative, or the Ablative with d6 ; ol6re and 
redolfire, the Accusative or Ablative : dfiUctd dol6re, to grieve over a fault; 
BalfltJ or d6 saiate dSspSrSre, to despair of safety; sib! dfiBp^rSre, to de- 
spair of oneself; redolSre thymd, to have the odor of thyme, 

2. With a few other verbs ; as dtbrSre, to grow hard, to make hard ; sup- 
peditare, to abound, to furnish bountifully ; tac5re, to be silent, to pass over 
in silence : 

^go multa tacul, / have passed over many things in silence ; c. C. 4, l, 2. 
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3. Several impersonal verbs admit the Accusative; as daoet, it beJUs; 
d6decet, it does not befit; iuvat, it pleases; iaUit, fagit, praaterit, it 
escapes : 

UrStOrem Ir&sci minime decet, it by no means becomes an orator to be 
angry. Nisi m6 fallit, unless it escapes me^ unless I mistake. 

4. Miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget take the Accusative and 
Genitive ; see 467. 

Note. — Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an Indirect Object or 
some special construction ; see 486. 

406. Many Compounds of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially compounds of verbs of motion with drcum, per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative : 

Mutinam circumsedent, they are besieging Mutina, Murmur cOntiOnem 
X>erv&sit, a murmur went through the assembly. PyrSnaeura tr&nsgreditur, 
he crosses the Pyrenees. Undam innatat alnus, the boat floats upon the 
stream ; V. o. 2, 45i. T6la modo exit, he only avoids the blows ; v. 6, 488. 

407. In poetry, rarely in prose, a few verbs, chiefly those of 
Clothing and Unclothing, — induo, ezuo, cingo, acoingd, etc., — are 
sometimes used reflexively in the passive, like the Greek Middle 
Voice, and thus admit an Accusative : 

Galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet ; v. 2, 892. Intltile f errum cingitur, 
he girds on his useless sword; V. 2, 6io. Puerl suspCnsI loculOs lacerto, boys 
with satchels hung upon the arm ; H. S. l, 6, 78. Pftscuntur silvfts, they browse 
upon the forests; V. G. 8, 814. lanO necdum antiquum saturata dolOrem, Juno 
not yet having appeased her old resentment ; v. 6, 608. 

408. Verbal Adjectives and, in Plautus, a few Verbal Nouns 
occur with the Accusative : 

Vlt&bundus castra hostium, avoiding the camp of the enemy; L. 2j5, 18. 
Quid tibi banc ctlrfttiOst rem (cdrfttiOst = cdr&tiO est), why do you care for 
this f PI. Amph. 619. 

409. Cognate Accusative. — Even Intransitive verbs admit the 
Accusative of an object of cognate or kindred meaning, generally 
with an adjective or other modifier : 

TQtam vltam vivere, to lead a secure life ; C. Ver. 2, 47. COnsimilem lOse- 
rat ille Itldum, he had played a similar game; T. Eun. 586. N6mO servitdtem 
senrlvlt, no. one lived in servitude; c. Top. 6, 29. 
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1. Note the following use of neater pronouns and adjectives in a kindred 
sense: 

Eadem peccat, he makes the same mistakes ; c. N. D. i, 12. Idem glOriftrl, 
to make the same boast; c. Sen. 10. Hdo puerl possunt, have the hoys this 
povoer f c. Tusc. 2, 14. 

2. Note the following poetical constructions : 

POgnftvit proelia, he fought battles; H. 4, 9. VOx hominem sonat, the 
voice sounds human; v. 1, 828. CorOnftrl Olympia, to be crowned with the 
Olympic crown ; il. E. 1, 1, 50. 

Two AoooMitiTas of the Same Person 

410. Rule. — Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regard- 
ing, Showing, and the like, admit Two Accusatiyes of the 
Same Person or Thing : 

Hamilcarem imperatorem fecerunt, they made HamUcar commander; 
N. 22, 2. Ancum regem populus cre&vit, the people made Ancus king; L. l, 82. 
Summum c5nsilium appellilrunt senHtum, they called their highest council a 
senate ; cf. c. Sen. 6. Cat5 Flaccum habuit collegam, Cato had Flaccus as a 
colleague; N. 24, 1. 

1. Predicate Accnsative. — One of these two Accusatives is the Direct 
Object and the other a Predicate Accusative. In the passive the direct 
object of the active becomes the subject Nominative and the predicate 
Accusative becomes the predicate Nominative : 

Populus Roman us consulein me fecit, the Roman people made me consul, 
Cdnsul factus sum, / was made consul. 

2. Habere, to have, admits two Accusatives, as in the fourth example 
under the rule, but when it means to regard, it usually takes, instead of the 
predicate Accusative, the Dative, the Ablative with in or pr5, or the Geni- 
tive with locd, numerd, or in numerO : 

Paupertas probro habSrl coepit, the absence of wealth began to be regarded 
as a disgrace i s. c. 12. SSsS ilium nOn prO amIcO, sed hoste habittlmm, tluU 
he should regard him, not as a friend, hut as an enemy ; Caes. 1, 44. Reductds 
in hostium numerO habuit, he regarded them as enemies, when brought hack. 

Note. — These constructions are also used with other verbs meaning to 
regard, 

3. The Predicate Accusative is often an adjective : 

IpsOs caec5s reddit avftritia, avarice makes them blind; cf. 0. Rom. A. 85. 
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Two AccuoativeB— Person and Thing 

411. Rule. — Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teach- 
ing, and Concealing admit Two Accusatives — one of the 
Person and one of the Thing : 

Me sententiam rogavit, he asked me my opinion; C. Q. Fr. 2, i. Pacem 
te poscimus, we demand peace from you; V, ii. 862. Philosophia nos res 
omnes docuit, philosophy has taught us all things; cf. c. Leg. i, 22. Non te 
celavi sermonem, / did not conceal the conversation from you ; O. Fam. 2, 16. 

1. In the passive the Person becomes the subject and the Accusative 
of the Thing is retained ; 

Ro^tus ego sententiam multa dixl, having been asked my opinion I stated 
many things; c. Att. i, 16. OmnSs militiae artfis edoctus fuerat, he had been 
taught all the arts of war; L. 26, 87. Id cSl&rl nOn potuit, he could not be 
Jkcpi ignorant of this ; N. 7, 5, 2. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally used with c616, doced, 6doced ; often 
with rogo, pdBc5, rep5Bc5, and sometimes with dfidoced, ezp5Bc5, flft- 
git5 ; cdnsuld, interrogd, percontor, etc. 

3. Instead of the Accusative of the Thing verbs of Asking or Questioning 
generally take the Ablative with d6, c616 sometimes takes the Ablative with 
d5, and doced and 5doce5 the Ablative with or without d5, an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

Quem ego interrogem d6 ttiribulis, whom I may question about the censers, 
M6 d6 hOc librO c6lavit, he kept me ignorant of this book, D6 sua r6 m6 
docet, he informs me in regard to his case. Litteris Graecis doctus, instructed 
in Greek literature. SOcratem fidibus docuit, he taught Socrates to play on 
the lyre ; c. Fam. 9, 22. T6 nihil sapere docuit, he taught you to know nothing. 

4. Quaerd, to ask, and verbs of Imploring and Demanding generally 
take the Accusative of the Thing and the Ablative of the Person with &, ab, 
dS, 5, or ex. In the passive the thing becomes the subject and the Abla- 
tive of the person is retained : 

Quaerit ex solO ea, etc., he asks him in private (from him alone) about 
those things; Caes. 1, 18. Pftcem a vObIs petimus, we implore peace from you; 
L. 6, 26. Id ab eO flagitabatur, this was earnestly demanded of him. 

412. The Accusative of a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective occurs 
in connection with a direct object with many verbs which other- 
wise seldom, if ever, take two Accusatives : 

H(5c te hortor, / give you this exhortation ; c. C. l, 6. Ea monSmur, we 
-^e^dvAonished of these things; cf. c. Am. 24. Numquid aliud m6 vis ? do yon 
■wM anything else of me? Illud te oro, that I ask of you. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 14 
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1. In rare instances, OrO, mone5 and its compounds admit a noun as the 
Accusative of the thing * 

Auxilia rSgem Orftbant, they asked auxiliaries of the king ; L. 28, 5. £am 
rem nOs locus admonuit, the place reminded us of that event; 8. 79, i. 

413r. A few compounds of trims, and in rare instances of drcum 
and praeter, admit two Accusatives in the active and one in the 
passive : 

COpiSs fltlmen trftddxit, he led his forces across the river; L. «2, 45. Prae- 
tervehor Ostia Fantagiae, / am carried past the mouth of the Pantagias; 

V. 8, 688. 

AcciiMitive and Infinitive 

414. Rule. — Many transitive verbs admit both an Accu- 
sative and an Infinitive : 

Ut doceam Rullum tacere, that I may teach RuUus to be silent; C Agr. 8, 2. 
£docuit gentem c&sus aperire futures, he taught the race to disclose future 
events, Sentimus calere ignem, we perceive that fire is hot. Begem tra- 
dunt se abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself; L. 1, 81. 

1. In these examples observe that docuit and edocuit admit two Accu- 
satives and that the Infinitive here simply takes the place of one Accusative ; 
that Rullum and gentem are the objects of the finite verbs ; that Ignem, 
in the third example, may be explained either as the object of sentlmaB or 
as the subject of the Infinitive, cal6re, we perceive fire to be hot or that fire 
is hot ; and that the Accusative rfigem in the last example is plainly the 
subject of the Infinitive, abdidisBe, that the king concealed himself. These 
examples illustrate the development of the subject of the Infinitive out of 
the direct object of the principal verb. Hence we have the following rule. 

415. Rule. — Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive some- 
times takes an Accusative as its subject : 

Platonem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they report that Plato came into Italy; 
c. Tusc. 1, 17, 89. Civitatis sapientissimum Solonem dicunt fuisse, they say 
that Solon was the wisest man of the state, 

Accasative of Specification 

416. Rule. — In poetry, rarely in prose, a verb or an adjec- 
tive may take an Accusative to Define its Application : 

Nube umeros amictus, unth his shoulders enveloped in a cloud; H. l, 2, 81. 
Miles fractus membra labore, the soldier with limbs shattered with labor 
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(broken as to his limbs) ; H. s. i, i, 6. Aeneas 6s deo similis, Aeneas like 
a god in countenance ; V. i, 689. 

1. This Accusative sometimes concurs with the Poetic Accusative after 
passive verbs used reflexively. Thus umer5B above may be explained either 
as an Accusative of Specification or as the object of amictUB used reflexively ; 
see 407. 

2. The Accusative is often used in an adverbial sense, developed largely 
from the Accusative of Specification and the Cognate Accusative, as multum, 
plOrimum, cetera, reliqua, etc. ; partem, vicem, nihil, secuB, aliquid, 
hdc, iUud, id, etc. ; id aetfltiB, of that age ; id temporia, at that time : 

Cetera ign&rus popull ROm&nl, in other respects ignorant of the Boman 
people; 8.19,7. Mftximam partem lacte vivunt, they live mostly (as to the 
largest part) upon milk ; Caes. 4, i. Id hominibus id aetfttis impOnitur, that is 
placed upon men of that age, i.e. of that time in life ; G. Or. i, 47, 207. Locus 
id temporis vacuus, a place at that time vacant; c. Fin. 5, i. 

3. Id genua, omne genus, and the like, apparently in the sense of fiius 
generis, omnis generis, etc., are probably best explained as appositives : 

Aliquid id genus scrlbere, to vsrite something of this kind (something, viz. 
this kind). 

Accusative of Time and Space 

417. Rule. — Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative : 

R5mulus septem et triginta regnavit annos, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years; L. l, 21, 6. Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit 
e vita, Cato died at the age of (having been born) eighty-five years. Septin- 
genta milia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. Aggerem 
altum pedes octoginta exstriixerunt, they erected a mound eighty feet high. 

1. Duration of Time is sometimes expressed by the Accusative with per : 
Per annOs viginti certfttum est, the contest was carried on for twenty years. 

2. Duration of Time sometimes so far coincides with time in or within 
which (487) that it is expressed by the Ablative : 

Ptignfttum est hOrls quinque, the battle was fought five hours, or in five 
hours ; cf. Caes. C. 1, 46. 

3. Distance regarded as Extent of Space is expressed by the Accusative 
as in the third and fourth examples, but regarded as the Measure of Differ- 
ence (479) it is expressed by the Ablative. Moreover, the Ablative of 
Distance sometimes takes ft, or ab : 
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Mllibus passuum sex ft Caesaris castrls cOnsCdit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesaris camp ; Caes. 1, 48. Ab mllibus passuum 
duObus castra posuSrunt, they pitched their camp two miles off (at or from 
the distance of two miles) ; Ca«8. 2, T, 8. 

4. In expressions of age with mftior or minor, the Accusative may be 
used with nfttus or the Ablative with or without nfttUB . 

Maior annds sexftgintft niltus, more than sixty years old; N.21, 2. Minor 
quinque et viginti annis nfttus, less than twenty-five years old ; N. 28, 8. Mftior 
annis quinquftgintft, more than fifty years of age ; L. 42, 88. 

Limit of Motion 

418. Rule. — The Place towards which the motion is 
directed as its End or Limit is generally denoted by the 
Accusative with ad or in, but in names of Towns by the 
Accusative alone : ^ 

Legiones ad urbem adducit, he is leading the legions to or towards the city, 
C. Ph. 7, 1. Hannibal exercitum in Italiam diixit, Hannibal led an army 
into Italy, Miss! legati Athenas sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens, 
L. 8, 81. Reditus Romam, a return to Rome, Carthftginem Novam in 
hiberna Hannibal concessit, Hannibal retired into winter quarters at (lit 
to) New Carthage ; L. 21. 16. 

1. The last example illustrates the fact that when a verb of motion takes 
two nouns denoting the limit of motion, both nouns must be in the Accusa- 
tive, even when the English idiom requires the use of at or in, in translating 
one of them : into winter quarters at New Carthage ; Latin idiom, to New 
Carthage into winter quarters, 

2. UrbB or oppidum, with in, may stand before the name of a town, 
but if accompanied by a modifier, it regularly stands, with or without in, 
after such name : 

Perv6nit in oppidum Cirtam, he came into the town Cirta ; 8. 102. S6 con- 
tulit TarquiniOs, in urbem EtrGriae, he betook himself to Tarquinii, a city of 
Etruria ; cf. 0. R. P. 2, 19. Capuam colonia deddcetur, urbem ampUssimam, 
a colony will be conducted to Capua, a very spacious city ; C. Agr. 2, 28. 

3. By a Latin idiom, verbs meaning to collect ^ to come together, etc., — 
cdg5, convoc5, congreg5, contrah5, conveni5, advenid, pervenid, 

etc., — are usually treated as verbs of Motion and accordingly take the Accusa- 

1 Originally the Limit of Motion was uniformly designated by the Accusative 
without a preposition. Names of towns have retained the original construction, 
while most other names of places have assumed a preposition. 
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tive, with or without a preposition. On the contrary, verbs meaning to place^ 
— locd, coIloc5f p5nd, Btatud, cdnstitad, etc., — &re usually treated as 
verbs of Rest, and accordingly take the Ablative (483), generally with a 
preposition : 

OmnSs in Onurn locum cOpifts cOgere, to collect all the forces in one place ; 
Caes. 6, 10. OmnSs unum in locum conveniunt, they all assemble in one place, 
Romam Italia tota convenit, all Italy assembled at Rome, Spem saliltis in 
virttite pOnCbant, they all placed their hope of safety in their valor; Caes. 6, 84. 

4. In the names of towns the Accusative with ad is used in the sense of 
tOy towards^ in the direction of into the vicinity ofy and in contrast with ft, 
or ab: 

Tres viae sunt ad Mutinam, there are three roads to Mutina; c. Ph. 12, 9. 
Ad Zamam pervgnit, he came into the vicinity of Zama ; 8. 67. Ab DiftniO 
ad SinOp^n n&vig&vgrunt, they sailed from Dianium to Sinope; c. Yer. i, 84, 87. 

419. Like names of towns, the following Accusatives are used 
without prepositions : 

1. Regularly domum, domda, rfls, and Supines in um : 

Domum reductus est, he was conducted home; C. Am. 8, 12. Alius alium 
dom5s su&s invltant, they invite each other to their homes ; s. 66, 8. Domum 
reditiO, a return home ; cf. Caes. i, 6. Ego rtls IbO, / shall go into the country ; 
T. Eun. 216. Ad Caesarem congratulfttum convCnCrunt, they came to Caesar 
to congratulate him ; Caes. i, 80. 

Note. — A possessive, or a Genitive of the possessor, may accompany 
domum and domds, as domum CaesariB, to Caesar^ s house; dom5B 
BUfts, to their homes. With other modifiers a preposition is regularly used, 
as in iUam domum, into that house, 

2. Sometimes the Accusative of names of Islands and Peninsulas, and 
even of Countries : 

L&tona cOnfdgit DClum, Latona fled to Delos; cf. C. Ver. 1,18. Miltiadgs 
I)erv6nit Chersonfisum, Miltiades went to the Chersonesus; N. l, l. DIcitur 
Aegyptum proftigisse, he is said to have fled to Egypt; c. N. D. 8, 22. 

3. In poetry and late prose, the preposition is often omitted before 
the names of Countries and Nations and sometimes even before com- 
mon nouns : 

Italiam v6nit, he came to Italy; V. l, 2. NOs Ibimus AfrOs, we shall go to 
. the Africans; v. E. i, 65. Lavina vSnit litora, he came to the Lavinian 
shores; v. i, 2. Hie Infltias ibit, he is going to deny it (to a denial of it) ; 
T. Ad. 88». 
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4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative : 

It clftmor caelO, the shout ascends to Heaven; v. 6, 451. Dum mferret 
deOs Latio, while he vaas carrying his gods to Latium ; V. i, 6. Facilis de- 
scensus Avemo, easy is the descent to Avernus; v. 6, 126. 

Note. — See also Dative in Poetry and late Prose, 486. 



AccuBative with Prepositions 

420. Rule. — The Accusative raay take a Preposition to 
aid in expressing the exact relation intended : 

Scribam ad te, / shall write to you. Ad te ante lUcem veniet, he will 
come to you before light. Insula contra Brundisium est, the island is oppo- 
site Brundisium, Post me erat Aegina, behind me was Aegina. Insulae 
propter Sicilian), the islands near Sicily, Secundum naturam vivere, to 
lice in accordance with nature, 

1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ad 
urbem, to the city; in urbem, into the city; per urbem, through the city; 
post urbem, behind the city ; prope urbem, near the city. 

2. The following prepositions are used with the Accusative alone : 



ad, to 

adversus, 'i 

, > opposite 

adversum, J 

ante, before 

apud, near, at 

circa, 'i 

circum, j 

circiter, about 

cis, 

citra, 



contra, opposite 
erga, towards 



.} 



around 



on this side 



pOne, 


behind 


post. 


behind 


praeter. 


beyond 


prope. 


near 


propter. 


on account of 


secundum, 


next after 


supra. 


above 


trans. 


across 


ultra. 


beyond 


versus. 


towards 



extra, outside 

Infra, below 

inter, among 

intra, inside 

iHxta, near 

ob, on account of 

penes, in power of 

per, through 

3. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusa- 
tive or with the Ablative : 

in, into, in subter, beneath, under, totoards 

sub, under super, above, about, beyond 

in and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; subter and super 
generally with the Accusative : 

Hannibal exercitum in Italiam dGxit, Hannibal led an army into Italy; 
N. 23, 8. Sub montem succSdunt, they approached towards the mountain, 
Subter miirOs hostium avehitur, he is borne under the walls of the enemy. 
Super Numidiam esse, to be beyond Numidia ; 8. 19, 6. 

Note. — For the Ablative with these four prepositions, see 490, 3. 
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4. Prepositions were originally adverbs (818, 1) and many of them are 
still used as adverbs in classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, about four thousand. LegiO it\xt& cOnstiterat, the 
legion had taken a stand near by. Prope ft Sicilia, not far (near) from 
SicUy. Suprft, infra mund5s esse, that there are worlds above and below. 

6. Conversely, several words which are generally adverbs, sometimes 
become prepositions and are used with the Accusative : propiuB, nearer ; 
pro3dm6, nearest; pridifi, the day before; poBtrXdifi, the day after; clam, 
clanculum, without the knowledge of; Usque, as far as, even to: 

Propius perlculum, nearer to danger; L.21, i, 2. Quam proximS Italiam, 
as near as possible to Italy ; C. Ph. lo, ii. Prldi6 eum diem, the day before 
tTKU day; c. Att. ii, 28. Postrldie IddOs, the day after the games; c. Att. 16. 4. 
Clam patrem, without father's knowledge; T. Hec. 896. Usque pedes, even to 
the feet; Curt. 8, 9. 

Note. — For the rare use of the Ablative after clam, see 490, 4. 

Accusative in Exclamations 

421. Rule. — The Accusative, either with or without an 
interjection, may be used in Exclamations : 

Heu me miserum. Ah me unhappy'^; C. Ph. 7, 4. Me miserum, me miser- 
able^; c. Alt. 9, 6. O fallacem spem, O deceptive hope. Pro deorum fidem, 
in the name of the gods.^ 

1. An adjective or a Genitive generally accompanies this Accusative, as 
in the examples. 

2. Instead of the Accusative, the Vocative may be used when an Address 
as well as an exclamation is intended : 

Infellx Dido, unhappy Dido. 

3. The Nominative may be used when the exclamation approaches the 
form of a statement : 

En dextra fldfisque, lo the right hand and the plighted faith; v. 4, 59T. 
Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter; c. Att. 18, 16, i. 

4. The Ethical Dative is used in exclamations after ei, vae, ecce, and a 
few other interjections ; see 488 : 

Ei mihT, quid faciam, woe to me, what shall I do 9 T. Ad. 789. 

1 See Milton, Paradise Lost, IV. 73. 

2 Some of the Accusatives found in exclamations are readily explained as the 
object of omitted verbs, while others may be the survival of rude unfinished 
sentences from a primitive age. 
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DATIVE 

422. The Dative is used as follows : 

1. As Indirect Object — General Use ; see 484. 

2. With Special Verbs ; see 426 

3. With Certain Compound Verbs ; see 429. 

4. As Possessor ; see 480. 

5. As Apparent Agent; see 481. 

6. As Ethical Dative ; see 482. 

7. As Indirect Object and Predicate ; see 488. 

8. With Adjectives ; see 484. 

9. With Special Nouns and Adverbs ; see 486. 

Indirect Object 

423. The Indirect Object designates the Person To or For 
Whom, or the Thing To or For Which, anything is or is done. 

Dative with Verbs 

424. Rule. — The Indirect Object of an action is put in 
the Dative. It may be used either alone or in connection 
with the Direct Object : 

Mundus Deo paret, the world is subject to God, TiM seris, tib! metes, 
for yourself you sow, for yourself you will reap. Ego Caesar! supplicabo, 
/ shall supplicate Caesar, Pecuniae serviunt, they are slaves to money. 
Vita vobis data est, life has been granted to you; c. Ph. u, 12. 

Militibus signum dedit, he gave the signal to the soldiers, Tibf gratias 
agimus, we give you thanks, Natura hominem conciliat homini, nature 
reconciles man to man. Leges civitatibus suis scripserunt, they wrote laws 
for their states ; C. Leg. 2, 6. 

1. The Indirect Object generally designates a Person, or something Per- 
sonified, as in the examples. 

2. The Dative of the Indirect Object must be distinguished from the 
Accusative, with or without a preposition, denoting the Limit of Motion, 
and from the Ablative with pr6, meaning for^ in defense of, in behalf of. 
Compare the following examples : 

Patriam nObIs reddidistis, you have restored our country to us, Mis^ 
legatl Athgnas sunt, envoys were sent to Athens, Convenit dimicare pr5 
patria, it is seemly to fight for one's counti-y. 
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3. The force of the Dative is often found only by attending to the strict 
literal meaning of the verb : nfLb5, to marry (strictly, to veil one^s self, as 
the bride for the bridegroom); medeor, to cure (to administer a remedy to): 

Venus nflpsit VulcanO, Venus matried Vulcan ; c. N. D. «, 28. 

425. The Dative of the Indirect Object may be 

1. The Dative of Influence, generally designating the Person To 
Whom, sometimes the Thing To Which, something is or is done: 

CIvitatibus llbertSrtem reddidit, he restored liberty to the states. 
Here belong most of the examples under the rule. 

2. The Dative of Interest,^ designating the Person For Whom some- 
thing is done : 

N6n nobis sOlum nati sumus, we were not horn for ourselves alone. N(5n 
solum nobis divitCs esse volumus, sed llberls, we wish to be rich, not for our- 
selves alone, but for our children; c. Oflf. 8, 15. 

3. The Dative of Purpose or End, designating the Object or End For 
Which something is or is done : 

Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal for a retreat ; cf. L. 84, 89. NOn scholae 
sed vitae discimus, we learn, not for the school, but for life; Sen. Ep. 105. 

4. The Dative of Relation,- designating the Person In Relation To 
Whom, or In Reference To Whom, something is or is done : 

TCI illi pater es, you are a father to him ; T. Ad. 126. Tridul iter expeditis 
erat, it was a journey of three days for light-armed soldiers ; L. 9, 9. Est 
urbe ggressis tumulus, there is a mound as you go out of the city (to those 
having [= who have] gone out of the city); v. 2, 712. 

Note. — A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the 
English idiom would lead us to expect a Genitive depending on a noun : 

SOse Caesari ad pedes prOi6c6runt, they threw themselves at the feet of 
Caesar; Caes. l, 81. Urbl fundamenta i6ci, I laid the foundations of (for) 
the city ; L. i, 12. Mihl horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs; 

V. 8, 29. 

426. With Special Verbs.— The Dative of the Indirect Object 
is used with many verbs which require special mention. Thus, 

1. With verbs meaning to please or displease, command or obey, serve or 
resist, benefit or injure, favor or oppose, trust or distrust, and the like : 

1 Observe that the Dative of Influence is very closely connected with the verb, 
and is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence ; while the Dative of 
Interest and the Dative of Purp'^se are merely added to sentences which would be 
complete without them. Thus Divit^s esse volumus is complete in itself. 
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Ego namqaam mihl placul, / have never pleased myself; c. Or. 2, 4, 15. Cru- 
delit&B el displicSbat, cruelty was displeasing to him, Imperat aut servit 
pecHnia cuique, money rules (commands) or serves every one; H. E. J, lo, 47. 
DeO oboediunt maria, the seas obey God. NOn licet nocere alter!, t^ is not 
lawful to injure another. Omn6s nObilitfttI fav6mus, we all regard nobility 
with favor. Diffld6bant ServIliO, they were distrusting Servilius. 

NoTB 1. — A few verbs of this class take the Accusative : laed5, reg5, etc. 
NoTB 2. — Here may be mentioned the use of the Dative with faci5 and 
died accompanied by satlB, bene, or male : 

Mihl numquam satis faciO, / never satisfy myself; c. Fam. i, i. Dl tibi bene 
faciant, may the gods bless you; T. Ad. 917. Male dlcSbat tibI, he slandered 

you; C. Delot. 12,33. 

NoTB 3. — For fld5 and cdnfidd with the Ablative, see 476, 3. 

2. With verbs meaning to indulge, aid, spare, pardon, believe, persuade, 
flatter, threaten, envy, be angry, and the like : 

IndulgCbat sibi, he indulged himself. NQllIus pepercit vltae, he spared the 
life of no one. Caesar ignOvit omnibus, Caesar pardoned all. Mihl cr6de, 
believe me. Facile Nerviis persuadet, he easily persuades the Nervii. Huic 
imperiO minitftbantur, they were threatening this government. Probus invidet 
nSminI, the upright man envies no one. 

Note. — Some verbs of this class take the Accusative : dSlect6, iuvd, etc. 

3. The Impersonal Passive of verbs which take only an Indirect Object 
in the active retains the Dative : 

N6 mihl noceant, that they may not injure me ; c. C. 8, 12. Mihl nihil nocfiri 
potest, no injury can be done to me ; c. c. 8, 12. 

4. Some verbs admit either the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Hunc ta cav6t5, be on your guard against this one ; H. 8. i, 4, 85. Foedus 
rggl cavet, the treaty provides for the king ; c. Agr 2, 22. Deum cOnsuluit, he 
consulted the god. VObIs cOnsulite, consult (take measures) for yourselves. 
Perlidiam timfimus, we fear perfidy. LegiOnibus timgbat, he was fearing for 
his legions. Quis m6 volt, who wishes me f T. And. 872. TibI bene volO, I wish 

you well ; T. Heaut. 959. 

Note. — CavSre aliquem, to ward off some one; cav6re alicul, to care 
for some one; cupere aliquid, to desire something ; cnpere alicui, to 
wish one well; prospicere, prdvidSre aliquid, to foresee; prdspicere, 
etc., alicui, to provide for; temperbe aliquid, to govern, direct; tempe- 
r&re alicui, (of things) to restrain, (of persons) to spare. 
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5. With Bcrlbd, to write^ and mittd, to sendj the Person may be denoted 
either by the Dative or by the Accusative with ad, but with nftntiO, to 
announce^ the person is generally denoted by the Dative : 

Labi6n5 scribit, he icrites to Labienus. Scribam ad t6, / shall write to you. 
Ea r6s hostibiis nuntiatur, this fact is announced to the enemy. 

Note. — Dare litter&s alicui generally means to deliver a letter to some 
one, especially to a carrier or messenger, but dare litter&s ad aliquem 
means to address or send a letter to some one : 

Litterfts ad t6 numquam habul cui darem, / have never had any one by 
vjhom to send (lit. to whom I might deliver) a letter to yon ; c. Fam. 12, 19. 

6. A few verbs admit the Dative of the Person and the Accusative of the 
Thing, or the Accusative of the Person and the Ablative of the Thing : 

Praedam militibus d5nat, he gives the booty to the soldiers ; Caes. 7, 11. 
Atticus Ath6ni6ns6s frQmentO dOnavit, Attictis presented the Athenians with 
grain ; cf. N. 26, 2. 

7. Interdic6 takes the Dative of the Person and genemlly the Ablative 
of the Thing, sometimes with d6, but the Accusative also occurs : 

Onml Gallia ROmanIs interdlxit, he forbade the Bomans all GauL 

427. A Dative rendered /rom or vnth sometimes occurs where 
our idiom would lead us to expect the Ablative, as with verbs of 
Differing, Dissenting, Repelling, Taking Away, etc., and some- 
times with facio, misceo, etc. 

SibI dissentire, to dissent from himself. SibI discrepantCs, disagreeing 
with themselves. Populus n5n adimit ei libertatem, the people do not take 
from him his civil rights; C. Caec. 34, 99. Quid huic homini facias, what are 
you to do with (to) this man f c. Caec. 11, 81. 

428. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in the late prose 
writers, the Dative is used much more freely than in classical 
prose. Thus it occurs with more or less frequency with the fol- 
lowing classes of verbs : 

1. With verbs denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with 
ad or in : 

Mult5s dgmittimus Orc5, we send many down to Orcus ; V. 2, 898. It clamor 
caelo, the shout goes to heaven ; V. 6, 451. 

2. With verbs denoting Separation or Difference — instead of the 
Ablative with ab or d6, or the Accusative with inter : 
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SOUtitiom pecorl defendite, keep off the heat from the flock; Y. Ec. 7, 4T. 
Scurrae dist&bit arnicas, a friend will differ from a jester; H. E. i, 18. Serta 
capiti delftpea, garlands fallen from his head; Y. £o. «, i«. 

8. With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 
— instead of the Ablative with cum, or the Accusative with inter : 

Fletum cruOri miscuit, s?ie mingled her tears with his blood ; O. M. 4, 140. 
Concurrere hosti, to meet the enemy ; O. M. 12, 695. SOlus tibi certat, he alone 
contends with you ; Y. £c. 5, 8. Placit6ne ptLgnftbis amOri, will you contend 
toUh acceptable love ^ Y. 4, 88. 

4. In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place : 
Haeret laterl arund5, the arrow sticks in her side; Y. 4, 78. Ardet apex 
capiti, the helmet gleams upon his head; Y. lo, 270. 

429. Datiyes with Compoonds. — The Datiye is used with many 
verbs compounded with 

ad ante con M in inter 

ob post prae pr5 sub super: 

Omnibus perlculls adfuit, he was present in all dangers GlOriam potentiae 
antepOnunt, they prefer glory to power, Parva mftgnls cOnferuntur, small 
things are compared with (to) great. HOc Caesarl dcfait, this failed (was 
wanting to) Caesar, Bellutn populO HOmano indlxit, he declared war against 
the Boman people. Interfuit pQgiiae, he participated in the battle. Homings 
hominibus et pr5sunt et obsunt, men both benefit and injure men. Libertati 
opfis postfergbant, they sacrificed wealth to liberty. EquitatuI Dumnorix 
praeerat, Dumnorix commanded the cavahy, Aetas succSdit aet&tl, age 
succeeds age. Neque superesse rel pQblicae void, nor do I toish to survive 
the republic. 

1. Transitive verbs thus compounded take both the Accusative and the 
Dative, as in the second and fifth examples, and in the passive they retain 
the Dative, as in the third example. 

2. Compounds of other prepositions, especially of ab, ez, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; while several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 

SibI Ubert&tem abiadicat, he condemns himself to the loss of liberty; 
cf. C. Caec. 84. Hunc mihl timOrem eripe, take away from (for) me this fear; 
C. C. 1, 7. Homines labOre assu6ti, men habituated to (familiarized with) 
labor; C. Or. 8, 16. Dicta cum factis composuit, he compared words with 
deeds; 8.48. 

3. Motion, Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direction 
generally take the Accusative with or without a preposition : 
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Uergditatem adire, to enter on an inheritance. CdnsulfttUB ad omne perl- 
culum oppOnitur, the consulship is exposed to every danger. 

4. Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any special difference of meaning : 

Tuscus ager ROmanO adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Boman ; 
L. 2, 49, 9. Mare illud adiacent, they are near that sea ; N. is, 2. Quibus timor 
incesserat, whom fear had seized; 8. c. 8i. Timor patres incessit, fear seized 
the fathers; L. i, it. 

5. Some of these compoimds admit the Dative in poetry, though in classical 
prose the Accusative or Ablative, with or without a preposition, is more 
common : 

Contendis Hom6r0,i you contend with Homer; Prop, i, 7, 8. Animls^ illft- 
bere nostris, inspire (descend into) our souls ; v. 3, 89. 

6. Instead of the compoimds of ad, ante, etc., the poets sometimes use 
the simple verbs with the Dative : 

Qui haeserat Euandro, who had joined himself to Evander; V. 10, 780. 

430. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the verb sum : 

Est mihl domi pater, / have (there is to me) a father at home. Sex fllil 
nobis sunt, we have six sons. FontI nOmen Arethtisa est, the name of the 
(to the) fountain is Arethusa ; cf. c. Ver. 4, 68. 

1. The Dative of the name, as well as of the possessor, is common in 
expressions of naming : 

Scipioni Africans cOgnOmen fuit, Scipio had the surname Africanus; 
cf. s. 5, 4. Here Afrlc^5, instead of being in apposition with c5gn5men, 
is put by attraction in apposition with Sclpi5iil 

2. By a Greek idiom, volSna, cupiSns, or invltus sometimes accom- 
panies the Dative of the Possessor : 

Quibus bellum volentibus erat, who liked the war (to whom wishing the 
war was) ; Tac. Agr. 18. 

431. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is used with the Ge- 
rundive and with the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation: 

Dicenda Miisis proelia, battles to be sung by the muses ; H. 4, 9, 21. Suum 
cuique incommodum ferendum est, every one has his own trouble to bear; 

C. Off. 8, 6, 80. 

1 Prose construction, cum HomSr5 and in anim5s. 
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1. Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with a or ab 
is sometimes used : 

Quibus est ft vObls^ c5nsulendum, for whom measures must he taken by you ; 
C. Man. 2. 

2. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
poimd tenses of Passive Verbs : 

Mihl consilium captum iam dlQ est, I have a plan long since formed; 
C. Fam. 6, 19. 

3. Habe5 with the Perfect Participle has the same force as est mild 
with the Participle; 

PecQnifts ooUocatfts habent, they have moneys invested; C Man. 7, 18. Equi- 
t&tum coftctum habebat, he had collected his cavalry or had his cavab^f col- 
lected; Caea. 1, 16. 

Note. — The Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Peri- 
phrastic Conjugation, designates the person who has the work to do ; while 
with the compoimd tenses of passive verbs it designates the person who has 
the work already done. 

4. The Real Agent, with passive verbs, in classical prose is denoted by the 
Ablative with a or ab '^ ; see 468. 

6. The Dative is used with the tenses for incomplete action, to designate 
the person who is at once Agent and Indirect Object, the person by whom 
and for (to) whom the action is performed : 

Honesta bonis virls quaeruntur, honorable things are sought by good men; 
C. Oflf. 8, 9. 

6. In the poets, the Dative is often used for the Ablative, with ft or ab, 
to designate simply the agent of the action : 

Neque cemitur Gill, nor is he seen by any one; v. i, 440. Nulla tuSr 
rum audita mihl sorOrum, no one of your sisters has been heard by 
me; v. l, 286. Rfignata arva Saturn5 quondam, lands formerly ruled by 
Saturn ; v. 6, 798. 

1 Here & v5bi3 is necessary to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, 
qiiibus ; but the Ablative with & or ab is sometimes used when this necessity 
does not exist. 

2 The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor 
or of the Indirect Object. Thus, suiim ciiique Incommodum est means every 
one has his trouble (cuique, Dative of Possessor) and suum cuique incom- 
modum ferendum est, every one has his trouble to hear. So, too, mibi c6n- 
silium est, I have a plan; mXhi consilium captum est, I have a plan 
(already) formed. 
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432. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to whom the 
thought is of special interest, is often introduced into the Latin 
sentence ^ in the form of a personal pronoun : 

At tibi venit ad me, but lo, he comes to me ; 0. Fam. 9. 2. QuO miM abis, 
whither are you going ^ prayf V. 6, 162. Quid rnihl Celsus agit, what is my 
Celsus doing 9 Quid vObis vultis, what do you wish or mean f Ei mihl, 
quid faciam, woe to W6, what shall I do? T. Ad. 789. 

Two Datives 

433. Rule. — Two Datives, the Object To Which and the 
Object or End For Which, are used with a few verbs, either 
alone or in connection with the Direct Object: 

Vobis houorl estis, you are an honor (for an honor) to yourselves; 
cf. c. Or. 1, 8, 84. Est miht magnae ciirae, it is of (for) great interest to 
me; C. Fin. 8, 2, 8. Odio sum Romanls, / am an object of hatred to the 
Romans; L. 86, 19, 6. Id mihi est cordi, this is pleasing (for my heart) to 
me; C. Am. 4, 15. Venit Atticis auxilio, he came to the assistance of the 
Athenians; N. 8, 8, i. Hoc illi tribuebatur ignaviae, this was imputed to 
him as cowardice ; C. Fam. 2, 16, 8. 

Quinque cohortes castris praesidio reliuquit, he leaves Jive cohorts for 
the defense of the camp ; Caes. 7, 60. Pericles agros suos dono rei piiblicae 
dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a present ; lust. 8, 7. 

1. The Dative of the object or end is a Predicate Dative. Thus in the 
first example the predicate is hon5rX estlB ; see Predicate Nominative (893) 
and Predicate Accusative (410, 1). 

2. The verbs which take two Datives are Intransitive verbs signifying to 
be, become, go, and the like : sum, fio, etc. , and Transitive verbs signifying 
to give, send, leave, impute, regard, choose, and the like : d6, ddno, dflc5, 
habe5, niitt5, relinqud, tribuS, vertd, etc. The latter take in the active 
two Datives with an Accusative ; but in the passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive ; see 404, 2. 

3. One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a Predicate 
Nominative : 

Nav6s ntlllO tisui fu6runt, the ships were of no use ; Caes. c. 2, 7, i. TG. illi 
pater es, you are a father to him ; T. Ad. 126. 

1 Compare the following from Shakespeare: 'He plucked me ope his doublet 
and offered them his throat to cut ' (Julius Caesar, Act I., Scene II.). ' He pres- 
ently steps me a little higher ' (Henry IV., Part I., Act IV., Scene III.). 
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4. With audita* two Datives sometimes occur, dict5 dependent upon 
aoditas, and a personal Dative dependent upon dict5 audiSns, aud some- 
times dict5 oboeditas is used like dict5 audita* : 

Nobis dictO audientfis sunt, they are obedient to us; c. Ver. 5,82. MagistrO 
dictO oboediens, obedient to his master; Pi. Bac. 489. 

Dative with Adjectives 

434. Rule. — Many adjectives take the Dative as the In- 
direct Object of the quality denoted by them: 

Id militibus fuit iucundum, this was agreeable to the soldiers. Milii dif- 
ficile est dicere, it is difficult for me to speak, Atticus araicissimus Bruto, 
Atticus most friendly to Brutus. Canis similis lupo, a dog similar to a wolf. 
Proximus sura egomet mihi, 1 am nearest of kin to myself Locus castris 
idoneus, a place suitable for the camp. Id causae est alien um, this is foreign 
to the case. Universae Graeciae utile, useful for all Greece. Inutiles sunt 
bello, they are useless for war. 

1. The Indirect Object of an Adjective, like the Indirect Object of a Verb, 
generally answers the question to or for whom f or to or for what 9 See ex- 
amples. 

2. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly those meaning agreeable, 
dear, easy, faithful, friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable, useful, together 
with others of a similar or opposite meaning,^ and vnth verbals in ilis and 
bilia. 

3. idem, like adjectives of likeness, admits the Dative : 

NOn idem ilUs cSns^re, not to think the same as they ; cf. C. Fam. 9, 6. Idem 
facit occldenti, he does the same as he who kills; H. A. P. 467. 

485. Other constructions sometimes occur where the learner 
would expect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition : in, ergS, adversus, with adjec- 
tives signifying friendly, hostile, etc., and ad, to denote the Object or End 
For Which, with adjectives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc. : 

PerindulgCns in patrem, very kind to his father ; c. Off. 8, 8i. Multas ad r6s 
perdtil^, very useful for many things; c. Sen. 17. 

1 Such are accommodatus, aequalis, alienus, amicus, inimicos, aptus, earns, 
facilis, difficilis, fidelis, infidelis, ffnitimus, gratus, idOneus, iucundns, iniucundus, 
molestus, necessarius, nOtus, ignOtus, noxius, par, dispar, pemici^os, propinquos, 
proprius, salutaris, similis, dissimilis, diversus, viclnusi etc. 
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2. The Acciisative with propior, prozimuB ^ : 

Propior montem, nearer the mountain, Proximus mare, nearest the sea, 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition : 

HUm&ni nil & mS alienutn putO, / consider nothing human foreign to me ; 
T. Heaut 77. Homine aUCnissimnm, most foreign to or from man; c. Off. i, 18. 

4. The Grenitive with adjectives meaning like^ unlike, belonging to, char- 
acteristic of and a few others * : 

CyrI similis esse volnit, he wished to he like Cyrus; c. Brut. 81. Popull 
R5nidj^ est propria llbertas, liberty is characteristic of the Boman people; 

C. Ph. 6, 7, 19. 

Note. — With BimitlB Plautus and Terence use only the Genitive ; Ovid, 
Horace, and Vergil generally the Dative ; Cicero generally the Dative of 
persons and either the Genitive or Dative of things. 

Dative with Nouns and Adverbs 

436. Rule. — The Dative is used with a few special nouns 
and adverbs derived from primitives which take the Dative : 

liistitia est obtemperatio legibus, justice is obedience to the laws; 
C. Leg. 1, 15. Opulento homini servitiis diira est, serving a rich man is 
hard; Pi. Amph. 166. Congruenter natiirae vivere, to live in accord with 
nature; C. Fin. 8, 7. Proxime hostium castris, nearest to the camp of the 
enemy; Caes. c. i, 72. 

1. The Dative occurs with a few nouns and adverbs not thus derived : 
Tribiimcia potestas, munimentum Hbertati. tribunician power, a defense 

for liberty ; cf. L. 8, 8T. 

2. For the Dative of Grerundives with Official Names, see 627, 2. 

GENITIVE 

437. The Genitive in its ordinary use corresponds to the Eng- 
lish possessive, or the objective with of, and expresses various 
adjective relations. Indeed, many Genitives and adjectives are 
so entirely synonymous that they are often used the one for the 
other. Thus beUi ius and belUcum ius, the right of war, are often 
equivalent expressions. 

1 Like the Accasative after proplus and proximg ; see 420, 5. 

2 As similis, dissimilis, assimilis, consimilis, par, dispar ; adfinis ; proprius, 
sacer ; contrariiis, insuetus, superstes, etc. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 15 
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1. The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns and adjectives, 
but it is also sometimes used with verbs and adverbs, especially with those in 
which the substantive idea is prominent 

438. The Genitive is used as follows : 

1. As Attributive and Predicate Genitive, — General use ; see 489. 

2. As Subjective and Objective Genitive ; see 440. 

3. As Partitive Genitive ; see 441. 

4. In Special Constructions ; see 445. 

5. As Predicate Genitive of Price and Value ; see 448. 

6. As Predicate Genitive with Rfifert and Interest ; see 449. 

7. As Objective Genitive with Adjectives; see 450. 

8. As Objective Genitive with Verbs ; see 454-458. 

Gtonitive with Nouns 

439. Rule. — A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate 
of another noun denoting a different person or thing is put 
in the Genitive : 

Attribtttive Genitives. — Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophm. 
Propter metum poenae, on account of fear of punishment. Vir consilii 
mSg^l, a man of great pt^ence. Herodotus, pater historiae, Herodotus^ 
the father of history. lustitia est regina virtiitum, Justice is the queen of 
virtues. 

Predicate Genitives. — Omnia hostium eraut, all things were in the pos- 
session of (were of) the enemy; L. 6, 40, 17. liidicis est verum sequl, to 
follow the truth is the duty of a judge. Magnl erunt mihf tuae litterae, 
your letters will be of great value to me ; C. Fam. 15, 16, 4. 

1. For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or 
thing, see 398. 

2. For the Predicate Dative, see 488, 1. 

3. A Predicate Genitive is often nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
Adjective (382, 2) : hominis est = hflmanum est, it is the mark of a man, 
is human; ntaltl est = stultom est, it is foolish. The Genitive is the 
regular construction in adjectives of one ending: oapientis est, it is the 
part of a wise man, is wise. 

4. The Predicate Genitive of personal pronouns is not in good use, but 
its place is supplied by possessives in agreement with the subject — an illus- 
tration of the close relationship between predicate Genitives and predicate 
adjectives. Compare the following examples : 
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Est tuum vidfire quid agatur, it is your duty (yours) to see what is being 
done ; c. Mur. 88, 88. Est cOnsulis vidCre quid agfttur, it is the duty of (is of) 
the consul to see what is being done ; C. Mur. 2, 4. 

6. The Predicate Grenitive is sometimes supplied by a Genitive depending 
on a noun or adjective, meaning mark^ duty, part, business, characteris- 
tic, etc.: 

Id virl est officium, this is the part of a man; in c. Tusc. 2, 21. Est pro- 
prium stultitiae, aliOram vitia cernere, it is characteristic of folly to perceive 
the faults of others ; c. Tusc. 8, 80. 

Attributive G^nitiTe 
440. The Attributive Genitive may be 

1. A Subjective Genitive, designating the Subject or Agent of an 
action and the Author or Possessor of anything: 

In sermOne hominum, in the conversation of men, DeOrum immortftlium 
ctlra, by the care of the immortal gods. L&ment&tiOnem mfttrum perhor- 
rescO, I shudder at the lamentation of mothers. XenophOntis librl, the books 
of Xenophon, 

Note 1. — That this Genitive really represents the subject of the action is 
readily seen if we express the implied action in the form of a sentence : the 
conversation of men, men converse; the lamentation of mothers, mothers 
lament. 

Note 2. — Possessives are regularly used for the subjective Grenitive of 
personal pronouns : mea domuB, my house ; nostra patria, our country. 

2. An Objective Genitive, designating the Object towards which the 
action or feeling is directed : 

Mens amor glOriae, my love of glory. CrSscit amor numml, the love of 
money increases. Tul sui memoria delectfttur, he is delighted with your 
recollection of him ; c. Att. 18, i, 8. 

Note 1. — For the objective Genitive, the Accusative with in, ergft, or 
adverBUB is sometimes used : odium patria in filium, the father^s hatred 
against his son ; odium ergS R5man58, hatred of or towards the Bomans. 

Note 2. — The Possessive occurs, though rarely, for the objective Genitive 
of personal pronouns: neque neglegentiSl tuft neque odi5 tu5, neither 
from disregard of you nor from hatred of you ; T. Ph. ioi6. 

3. A Descriptive Grenitive, or Genitive of Characteristic, designating 
character or quality, including value, price, size, weight, age, etc. It is 
generally accompanied by an adjective or some other modifier : 
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Vir mftgnae auctOritfttis, a man of great influence. MItis ingenil iuvenis, 
a youth of mild disposition. Vestis mftgnl pretii, a garment of great value, 
CorOna parvl ponderis, a crown of small weight. Exsilium decern annOrom, 
an exile of ten years. 

Note 1. — For the Predicate Grenitive of Price, see 448. 
Note 2. — For the Ablative of Characteristic, see 473, 2. 

4. A Defining or Appositional Genitive, having the general force of 
an appositive (898) : 

Virttls continentiae, the virtue of self-control. TeMs Ausoniae, the land 
of Ausonia. NOmen carendl, the word want (of wanting); c. Tusc. i, 86. VCx 
volupt&tis, t?ie word pleasure ; c. Fin. 2, 2, «. 

5. A Partitive Grenitive, designating the whole of which a part is taken : 

Pars fltlminis RhSnl, a part of the river Rhine. Quis vestrum, which of 
you f Omnium sapientissimns, the wisest of all men. Nihil boni, nihil mall, 
nothing (of) good^ nothing bad; c. Am. 4. 

Note. — The Partitive Genitive, though generally a noun or pronoun, niay 
be an adjective used substantively in the Genitive singular of the Second 
Declension, as bonI, mall. Adjectives of the Third Declension, on the con- 
trary, regularly agree with the partitive word, but in rare instances they are 
attracted into the Grenitive by another Partitive Genitive : 

Quicquam, nOn dIcO civllis, sed htlraftnl, anything, I do not say civil, but 
human ; L. 6. 8. 

441. The Partitive Genitive is common with nouns and pro- 
nouns used partitively : 

M&xima pars hominum, most men (the largest part of). M&gnO com pon- 
dere auri, with a large_ quantity of gold. Months auri pollicfins, promising 
mountains of gold. Unus quisque nostrum, every one of us. Consilium 
alter, one of the consuls. Aliquid cOnsilii, any wisdom (anything of wisdom). 
Id temporis, that (of) time. 

442. The Partitive Genitive is also common with numerals ^ and 
adjectives used substantively, especially with comparatives and 
superlatives : 

Mille misit mllitum, he sent a thousand soldiers, Quattuor milia equitum, 
four thousand (of) cavalry. Horum omnium fortissimi, the bravest of all 
these. Prior hOrum in proeliO cecidit, the former of these fell in battle; 
N. 21, 1, 2. Aetatis extrfimum, the end of life ; S. 90, i. 

1 For the constraction of tlnus, see 444, 1. 
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1. Pronouns and Adjectives, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Geuitive usually take the gender of the Genitive, but Predicate Superlatives, 
when thus used, generally agree with the subject : 

Quis eOrura nOn Cgregius, who of them is not eminent? Sapientum 
octSiVUs, the eighth of the loise men ; ii. s. 2, 8, 296. Indus est omnium fltlmi- 
num maximus, the Indus is the largest of all rivers ; G. N. D. 2, S2. 

Here observe that quia and octfivus take the gender of the Geuitive, but 
that the superlative mSbdmus agrees with the subject. 

2. In the best prose, words meaning the whole do not admit the Partitive 
Genitive, but poets and late writers disregard the rule : 

OmuSs omnium ordinum homines, all men of all ranks. Cuncta terrftrum, 
all lands; H. 2, i, 28. Macedoniim omnes, all the Macedonians; cf. L. 8i, 46, T. 

Observe that in the first exampl»», the adjectives are used regularly in 
agreement with their nouns, while in the last two they are used substan- 
tively and take the Partitive Genitive, though the partitive idea has entirely 
disappeared and the construction is partitive only in form. 

3. In the best prose the Partitive Genitive is rarely used after any adjec- 
tives except comparatives and superlatives, but in the poets and late writers 
the use of this Genitive is greatly extended : 

S§,ncte deOrum, thou holy god; V. 4, 916. DiCrum f6st5s, festal days; 
H. 8. 2, 2, 60. Strata viarum = strStae viae, the paved streets; V. i, 422. Ad 
multum diei, till late in the day; Uv. 22, 46. 

4. With Nouns, quisque, eachy every, and uterque, each, both, generally 
agree as adjectives, but with Pronouns they are generally used substantively 
and take the Partitive Genitive, though in the case of uterque, agreement is 
not uncommon : 

Quisque imperStor, every commander, Uterque exercitus, each army, Quis- 
que e5rum d6 quique re, each one of them in regard to every thing ; Caes. 4, 6. 
Utrique nostrum gratum, acceptable to each of lis; C Am, 4, 16. His utrisque 
persuaserant, they had persuaded both of these; Caes. 2, 16. 

6. The Neuter of Pronouns and Adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is 
sometimes used of Persons : 

Quicquid erat patrum, whatever (of) senators there were ; L. 2, 86. Deorura 
quicquid regit terras, whatever gods rule the world; H. Ep. 6, i. Quid hue 
tantum hominum incedunt, why are so many men (so much of men) coming 

this way f Pi. Poen. 619. 

443. The Partitive Genitive is also used with a few Adverbs, 
especially with Adverbs of Quantity, Degree, and Place : 
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Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parom, enough of eloquence^ of wisdom too 
liUle; 8. c. 6, 4. Lacis habent nimis, they have too much light; o. F. «, 115. 
Mftxime omnium nObilium Graecis litterls studuitf of all the nobles he most 
devoted himself to Greek letters; c. Brat so, 78. Ubinam gentium sumos, 
where in the world are wef c. c. i, 4, ». 

444. Instead of the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with 
ante, inter, or apud, or the Ablative with ez, de, or in, is often 
used, especially when the Whole is denoted by a cardinal number, 
or by a noun in the singular : 

Thales sapientissimus in septem fuit, Tholes was the wisest of the seven ; 
G. Leg. 2, 11, 26. Qufs ex tant& multitQdlnef who of so great a multitude f 
Ante alios pulcherrimus omnSSf most beautiful of all (before all others). 
Apud HelvetiOs ditissimus, the richest among the Helvetii, 

1. In, the besjb prose, finus is generally followed by the Ablative with ex 
or d6, but sometimes by the Partitive Genitive : finus ez snmmlB virls, 
011« of the greatest of heroes; Unas d6 multls, one of the multitude; tlmis 
edmm pontinm, one of those bridges, 

G^enitive in Qpecial ConstmctionB 

445. The word upon which the Attributive Genitive depends is 
often omitted : 

1. Especially when it has been expressed with a preceding Genitive. 
Then the second Genitive is sometimes attracted into the case appropriate 
for the governing word : 

COnferre vltam TrebOnl cum Dolabellae, to compare the life of Trebonius 
with that of Dolabella; C. Ph. ii, 4, 9. Nftttlra hominis beluls antecedit, the 
nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes; cf. c. Off. i, 80. 

2. When it can be readily supplied, especially aedte, or templnm 
after a preposition, as ad, ante, S, or ab : 

Habitftbat rCx ad lovis, the king resided near the temple of Jupiter; 
L. 1, 41. Hannibal annOrum novem, Hannibal, (a boy) nine years of age ; 
L. 21, 1. Aberant bldui (viam) , they were two days* journey distant ; c. Att. 6. le. 

446. Observe also the following constructions : 

1. The Genitive of a Proper Name seems to depend directly on an- 
other proper noun in many cases in which we supply the word son,^ 
daughter, husband, wife, or slave : 
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Hasdrubal GiscSnis, Oisco^s Hqsdrubali i.e., Hatdrubaly Oiseo^s ion; 
L. 28, 12. Hectoris Andromache, Hectares AndronMcJie^ Le., Hectares wife; 
V. 8,819. HOius video Byrriam, / see his Byrria^ Le., his slave Byrria; 
T. And. 857. 

2. Two Genitives are sometimes used with the same noun, one sub- 
jective, the other objective or descriptive. To these a third Genitive is 
occasionally added : 

HelvetiOrum initlriae popull R5m&nl, the wrongs done by the Helvetii to the 
Soman people ; cf. Caes. i, 80. Memml odium potentiae nObilitfttis, Memmius^s 
hatred of the power of the nobility ; cf. s. so. 

3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a Possessive, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, 851us, flnus, or omnis : 

Ad toam ipsius amicitlam, to your own friendship ; c. Ver. 8, 4, 7. Meft 
Qnlus operft, by my aid alone ; c. Pis. 8, 6. Tuum stadium adulfiscentis, your 
devotion as a young man ; c. Fam. 15, 18. 

4. The Grenitive is used with Instar meaning likeness, image, but 
generally used in the sense of, as large as, of the size of, equal to : 

instar mentis equum aedificant, they construct a horse of the size of a 
mountain; v. 2, 15. Plato Instar est omnium, Plato is worth them all; 

C. Brut. 51, 191. 

5. The Genitive is used with prIdiS, postrldiS, erg5, and tanas, 
nouns in origin, and as such governing the Genitive ; prIdiS and postrl- 
di6 are Locatives : 

PrfdiC 6ius di6I, on the day before that day; Caes. l, 47. Postridie 6ius di6I, 
on the day after that day. VirtQtis ergo, on the ground of merit, Urbium 
Corcyrae tenus, as far as the cities of Corcyra ; L. 2«, 24. 

Predicate G^enitiTe 

447. The Predicate Genitive is generally Subjective or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive. When used with transitive verbs, it 
is of course combined with the Direct Object. It is most common 
with sum and faci5, but it also occurs with verbs of Seeming, 
Regarding, Valuing, etc. : 

Est imperatOris superire, to conquer is the businpss of a commander; 
Caefl. c. 1, 72. Oram ROmanae diciOnis fCcit, he brought the coast under 
(made the coast of) Boman rule; L. 21, 60. FiCs nobilium fontium, you 
will become (one) of the noble fountains; H. 8, 18. 
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1. AequI, bonl, and rellqul occur as Predicate Genitives in such expres- 
sions as aequi lacere, aequi bonlque lacere, bonl cdnsaleref to take in 
good part, and rellqui lacere, to leave : 

Aequi bonlque faciO, / take it in good part ; T. Heaut. 788. Milites nihil 
reliqui victis fficCre, the soldiers left nothing to the vanquished; 8. c. ii. 

2. For the general use of the Predicate Genitive, see also 489. 

Predicate Genitive of Price and Value 

448. The Predicate Genitive of Price and Value is used with 
sum and with verbs of Valuing; especially with aestimo, facio, 
and puto : 

Parvl pretii est, he is of small value. Magnl erunt mihl tuae litterae, your 
letters will be of great value to me. Patrem tuum pliiriml feci, / prized your 
father most highly (made of the greatest value); c. Att. 16, 16, D. Ea mSgni 
aestimantur, those things are highly valued. HonOrSs mftgni putftre, to deem 
honors of great value. Non flocci faciunt, they care not a straw (lock of 
wool); PI. Trin. 211. NOn habeO nauci Marsum, / do not regard Marsus of the 
least account ; c. Div. i, 68. HQius nOn faclam, / shall not care that (a snap) 
for it; T. Add. 168. 

1. The Genitive of Price or Value is generally an adjective, as mtgni, 
parvl, tantf, quantf ; pltbis, minSris; mftzinii, pltbiml, minimi, hat 
pretii is sometimes expressed as in the lirst example. Nihil! and a few 
other Genitives occur, chiefly in familiar discourse. 

2. With ae8tim5 the price and value are denoted either by the Genitive 
or by the Ablative : 

Si prata magnO aestimant ; quanti est aestimanda virtOs, if they value 
meadows at a high price, at what price ought virtue to be valued f u. Parad. 

6, 8, 61. 

3. In expressions of price and value, pend5, common in early Latin, is 
exceedingly rare in the classical period : 

Quae parvl pendunt, which they regard of little value; T. Hec. 618. Ea v5s 
parvl pend6batis,i those things you deemed of little importance ; 8. c. 52, 9. 

4. Tantf , quanti, plftxis, and minSris are used as Genitives of Price 
even with verbs of Buying and Selling, though with these verbs price is 
generally expressed by the Ablative : 

Canius emit tanti quanti Pythius voluit, Canius purchased them (the gar- 
dens) at as high a price as Pythius wished; cf. C. Off. 8, u, 69. VendO meum 
n5n pltiris, quam c6teri, fortasse minOris, / sell mine (my grain) no higher 



1 An illustration of Sallust!s fondness for archaic constructions. 
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than the others^ perhaps lower, Quanti fimptae, purchased at what price f 
ParvO, at a low price; H. s. 2, 8, 156. Vendidit hie aurO patriam, he sold his 
country for gold; v. 6. 62i. 

5. For the Ablative of Priee, see 478. 

Predicate Qenitive with RSfert and Interest 
449. The Construction of refert and interest is as follows : 

1. The Person or Thing ^ interested is denoted by the Genitive, but 
instead of the Genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun, the Ablative 
feminine of the Possessive is regularly used : 

Neque refert cuiusquam, nor does it concern any one ; Tac. An. 4, 88. Quid 
MilOnis intererat, how was it the interest of Milo ? c. Mil. 18, 84. Interest 
omnium, it is the interest of all. Salutis communis interest, it concerns the 
public welfare. Tua et mea interest, it is your interest and mine ; C. Fam. 16, 4, 4. 

Note. — In a few cases the person is denoted by the Dative or by the 
Accusative with ad ; chiefly with rSfert, which often omits the person : 

Die quid rgferat intra nStiirae fin6s viventi, tell what difference it makes to 
one living in accord with nature; H. 8. i, 1,49. Quid id ad me rfifert, how 
does that concern me f Pi. Pew. 4, 8, 44. 

2. The Subject of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive, or clause, or by a neuter pronoun : 

Interest omnium r6ct6 facere, to do right is the interest of all ; c. Fin. 2, 
22, 72. NOn refert quam mult5s libros habeas, it matters not how many books 
you have ; cf. Sen. E. 6, 4. Quid tua id rgfert, how does that concern you f 

3. The Degree of Interest is expressed by an adverb, an adverbial 
Accusative, or a Grenitive of Value : 

Vestra hoc maximg interest, this especially interests you ; C. Sul. 25, 79. 
TheodOri nihil interest, it does not all interest Theodorus. lUud mea magni 
interest, that greatly interests me; c. Att. ii, 22. 

4. The Object or End for which it is important is expressed by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

Magni ad honorem nostrum interest, for our honor it is of great im- 
portance; C. Fam. 16, 1, 1. 

Note. — The most plausible explanation hitherto given of this construction 
is that the Genitive with rSfert depends upon r6, the Ablative of rfis contained 
in the verb, that the Possessive, meft, tu5, etc., agrees with the Ablative r6, 
arid that interest, a later word, simply follows the analogy of rSfert. 

1 A thing is rarely so used unless personified. 
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GtonitiTe with Adjectives 

450. Rule. — Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive 
to complete their meaning : 

Avidi laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise. Cupidus es 
gloriae, you are fond of glory, Prudens rei mllitaris erat, he was skilled in 
military science ; N. 9, i, 2. Habetis dacem meioorem vestri, oblitum sui, 
you have a leader mindful of youj forgetful of himself; C. C. 4, 9, 19. Plena 
Graecia poetaruin f uit, Greece was full of poets. Gallia hominum f ertilis 
fuit, Gaul was fruitful in men. Homo aniantissimus patriae, a man very 
fond of his country. luventus belli patiens, youth capable of enduring the 
hardships of war; 8. c. 7. 

1. This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns. Com- 
pare the following: cupidus g\6risLe, desirous of glory; propter gl5riae 
cupiditfitem, on account of the desire of glory. 

2. For the Genitive with dignus and indlgnus, see 481, 1. 

461. This Objective Genitive is used, 

1. With Adjectives denoting Desire, Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, 
and the like, with their coiitraries : sapientiae studi5sus, studious (stu- 
dent) of wisdom; perltus beUI, skilled in war; c5nscius conitb:Sti5ni8, 
cognizant of the conspiracy; InsuStus nftvigandl, unacquainted with navi- 
gation : 

Quis est omnium tam ignarus rCrum, who is so ignorant of all things f 
OmnCs immeraorem beneficii Odemnt, all hate him who is unmindful of a 
favor; c. Off. 2, 1 8, 68. 

Note. — Certus with the Genitive in the best prose occurs only in the 
phrase certi5rem facere, to inform, which takes either the Genitive or the 
Ablative with dS, though Caesar admits only the latter construction : 

CertiOrem m6 sul cOnsilil fCcit, he informed me of his plan ; C. Att. 9, 2, 8. 
His de rebus certior factus, having been informed of these things. 

2. With Adjectives denoting Participation, Characteristic, Guilt, Full- 
ness, Mastery, etc., with their contraries: ratiSnis particeps, endowed 
with (sharing) reason; ratiSnis expers, destitute of reason; manifestus 
rSrum capitftlium, convicted of capital crimes: 

Erat Italia plena Graecarum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; 
c. Arch. 8, 6. Virl propria est fortitudS, fortitude is characteristic of a true 
man. Mel potfins sum, / am master of myself OmnCs virttttis compotes 
beftti simt, all (who are) possessed of virtue are happy; C. Tusc. 5, 18, 89. 
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Note 1. — A few adjectives, as simillB, diBsimillB ; ali6iitui, commibiiB ; 
contrSriuB and BuperBtOB admit either the Genitive or the Dative ; see 485, 4 -. 

Canis similis lup5, a dog similar to a vcolf; c. N. D. i, 85, 97. CyrI similis 
esse voluit, he wished to he like Cyrus; c. Brut. 81, 282. 

Note 2. — C5n8ciu8 may take an Objective Genitive in connection with 
the Dative of a personal or reflexive pronoun : 

Mens sibi cOnscia rSctl, a mind conscious (to itself) of rectitude. 

3. With Present Participles used as Adjectives : 

Est amftns sui virtds, virtue is fond of itself; c. Am. 26, 98. Vir amantissi- 
mus rei pdblicae, a man very fond of the republic. VirtOs efficiCns est 
Yolupt&tis, virtue is productive of pleasure ; cf. c. Off. 8, 38. Appetentfis glOriae 
fuistis, you have been desirous of glory. 

Note. — Observe the difference in meaning between a participle with an 
objective Genitive and the same participle with a direct object. Aman» 
patriae, fond of his country^ represents the affection as permanent and 
constant ; whereas the participial construction, amftna patriam, loving his 
country, designates a particular instance or act. 

452. In poetry and in late prose, especially in Tacitus, the 
Genitive is used : 

1. With Verbals in az and with Adjectives of almost every variety of 
meaning, simply to define their application : 

FugSx ambitiOnis eram, / was inclined to shun ambition ; o. Tr. 4, lo. 
Ten^ propositi, steadfast of purpose ; H. 8, 8. Aevi maturus, mature in age ; 
Y. 6, 78. S6ri studiOrum, late in studies; H. s. i, lo. Aeger animi,i afflicted in 
9pirit; L. i, 68. Fldfins animi, confident in spirit; V. 2, 61. 

2. With a few Adjectives to denote Separation, or Cause, like the 
Ablative : 

Liber labCrum, released from his labors ; h. a. p. 212. Integer vitae scele- 
risque purus, of upright life and innocent of crime; u. 1, 22. NOtus animi 
paterni, distinguished for paternal affection; 11. 2, 2. 

453. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive sometimes 
admit other constructions. Compare the following examples : 

1. Genitive, or Accusative with ad or in : 

Avidi laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise ; C. Man. 8, 7. 
AvidI ad ptignam, eager for battle ; L. 7, 28. Avidus in novas r6s, eager for 
new things; cf. L. 22, 21. 

1 Probably a Locative in origin, as animis, not animOrum, is used in similar 
instances in the plural. 
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2. Genitive, Dative, or Accusative vrith ad : 

Homing Insufitl labOris, men unaccustomed to labor; Caas. 7, 80. InsuStos 
mOribuB ROmftnls, unaccustomed to Soman manners; cf. L.28, 18. Insuetus 
ad ptLgnam, unaccustomed to battle; L.8i,85. 

3. Genitive, Dative, or Ablative with d6 or in : 

COnscius conitlrfttiOnis, cognizant of the conspiracy ; 9. C. 87. Huic facinoii 
cOnscius, aware of this crime; c. Cael. 21, w. Us de rSbus cOnscius, aware of 
these things; cf. C. Att. 2, 24. 

4. Genitive, Accusative with ad, or Ablative with or without in : 
Prtidens rel milit&ris, skilled in military science; N. 9, i. Prudfins ad c5n- 

silia, wise for counsel; c. Font. 15, 88. Pr&dens in itire cIvlU, learned in civil 
law; C. Am. 2. 

6. The Genitive, or the Ablative : 

Mare refertum praedOnum, a sea full of pirates ; C. Rab. P. 8, 20. Domus 
referta vftsls Corinthils, a house full of Corinthian vases; c. Rose. A. 46, 188. 

Gtonitive with Verbs 

454. Rule. — Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — 
memini, reminlsoor, and obll^soor — regularly take the Objec- 
tive Genitive when used of Persons, but either the Genitive 
or the Accusative when used of Things : 

Vivorum meniini nee Epicuri licet oblivisci, / remember the living and 
it 18 not allowable to forget Epicurus; c. Fin. 6, i. Oblltus sum mei, / have 
forgotten myself; T. Eun. 806. Animus meminit praeteritorum, the soul 
remembers the past; c. Div. i,80. Beneficia meminerunt, they remember 
favors ; C. Plane. 88. Reminiscl virtiitis Helvetiorum, to remember the valor 
of the Helvetii; cf. Caes. i, 18. Kas (res) reminlsci, to remember those things; 
c. Sen. 21, 78. Veteris contumeliae oblivisci, to forget the ancient disgrace; 
Caes. 1, 14. Totam causam oblitus est, he forgot the whole case ; C. Brut. 60, 217. 

1. Observe that memini, reminlacor, and obllvlBCor admit a double 
construction. As transitive verbs they may take the Accusative, but "by 
virtue of their signification, to be mindful of to be forgetful of they may take 
the Genitive ; reminiscitur = memor est ; obliviscitur = immemor est. 
The close relationship between the Genitive with these verbs and the Genitive 
with adjectives is readily seen in the following examples : 

Memores virtutis tuae, mindful of your valor; C. Fam. i, 7, 2. Keminlscer€- 
tur virttitis Helv6ti0rum, that he should remember the valor of the Helvetii; 

Caes. 1,18. 
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2. The Accusative may be used of a person remembered by a contemporary 
or by an eyewitness : 

Cinnam memini, / remember Cinna ; c. Ph. 6, 6. 

3. MeminX, / make mention ofy may take the Ablative with d6 : 
MeministJ d6 exsulibus, you make mention of the exiles; c. Ph. 2, 86. 

4. Venit mih! (tibT, etc.) in mentem = remintscor, generally takes the 
Genitive, but sometimes the Nominative, though in Cicero only rte, or a 
neater pronoun or adjective : 

Venit mihl PlatOnis in mentem, the recollection of Plato comes to my mind ; 
C. Fin. 5, 1. NOn venit in mentem pQgna, does not the battle occur to your mind f 
L. 8, 5. Ea tibi in mentem veniunt, those things occur to your mind ; C. Att. 16, ii. 

455. Recorder, I recall, when used of Persons, takes the Abla- 
tive with de, but when used of Things, it almost always takes 
th^ Accusative, rarely the Genitive : 

RecordSu*e dC ceteris, bethink yourself of the others; C. Soil. 2, 5. Ut tri- 
umphOs recordentur, so that they may recall triumpJis ; 0. Sen. 5, 18. Flftgi- 
tiOrum suOrum recordabitur, he will recall his base deeds; c. Pis. 6, 12. 

Acousative and Genitive 

456. Rule. — Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and verbs 
of Accusing, Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the 
Accusative of the Person and the Genitive of the Thing, 
Crime, Charge, etc.: 

Ipse te veteris amicitiae commonefecit, he himself reminded you of your 
old friendship ; cf. Ad. Her. 4, 24, 83. Mearum me miseriarum commones, 
you remind me of my misfortunes, Eum tu acciisas avaritiae, do you accuse 
him of avarice f C. Flac. 88, 88. Accusatus est proditionis, he was accused of 
treason. Levitatis plerosque convincunt, they convict most men of fickleness. 
Ut capitis hominem innocentissimum condemnarent, so that they condemned 
a most innocent man on a capital charge; C. Or. i, 64, 2a3. liidex absolvit in- 
iiiriarum eum, the judge acquitted him on a charge of assault. 

1. Instead of the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, etc., the Ablative with 
M or the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adjective is often used. 
This is the common construction with mone5 and its compounds : 

D6 quo v5s admonul, of which I have reminded you ; c. Man. 15, 45. Hlud 
me admongs, you admonish me of that; c. Att. 9, 9, 2. Si id nOn mC accOsfis, 
(f you do not accuse me of that; Pi. Trin. 96. 
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2. With verbs of AccusiDg, etc., the Genitive with ndmine, crlmine, 
ifldioi5, or some similar word is sometimes used. This may be the 
original construction, and if so, it is a sufficient explanation of the Geni- 
tive with these verbs.^ Compare the following examples : 

Ne quern innocentem iAdiciO capitis arcessfts, that you should not arraign 
an innocent man on a capital charge ; C. Off. 2, 14, 5i. Inimlcum fr&tris capitis 
arcessit, he arraigned his brother^ s enemy on a capital charge ; Ad Her. i, ii, is. 

Note. — Latin verbs of Accusing, when they mean simply to find fauU 
with, to complain of, take the Accusative of the crime, or fault, as in English • 

Inertiam acctls&s adulescentium, you complain of the indolence of the young 
men ; c. Or. 58, 24«. 

3. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative, with or without di, or by the Accusative with a preposi- 
tion, usually ad. The Ablative is regularly used when the penalty is a 
fine of a definite sum of money : 

PecfLnift mult&tus est, he was condemned to pay a fine in money ; N. i, 7, 6. 
SI ilium morte multSssem, if I had condemned him to death, Tertift parte 
agri damnati, condemned to forfeit a third of their land. Multos ad besti&s 
condemnavit, he condemned many to the wild beasts; Suet. Cai. 2T. 

4. Notice the following special expressions : d6 m&iestflte or m&ieatfltiB 
damnSre, to condemn for high treason ; d6 vl damnftre, to condemn for 
assault; d6 peofUiils repetondls poBtulSre, to prosecute for extortion; 
inter sXcSrids damnSre, to convict of homicide; v5ti damnfttus, con- 
demned to fulfill a vow = having obtained a wish ; ad metalla condemnft- 
tUB, condemned to the mines, 

Gtonitive with VerbB of Feeling 

457. Rule. — Misereor and mi8er6Bo5 take the Objective 
Genitive ; miaeret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the 
Accusative of tlie Person and the Genitive ^ of the Object 
which produces the feeling : 

1 Observe, however, that the use of the Gtenitive with these verbs in Latin ac- 
cords entirely with the English idiom ; as, he was accused of treason, 

2 The Genitive with some of these verbs of feeling doubtless follows the an- 
alogy of other constructions, in which the Genitive depends on a noun or adjec- 
tive, expressed or understood, bat with others it seems to depend directly on the 
substantive idea suggested by the verbs themselves. Thus taedet readily sug- 
gests its exact equivalent taedium capit. Indeed, Seneca's taedium eum 
vltae capit, in which vitae depends upon taedium, is equivalent to eum vltae 
taedet. 
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Miseremini sociorum, have pity on our allies; c. Ver. i, «s, 72. Arcadi! 
miserescite regis, pity the Arcadian king ; V. 8, 678. Eoruin nos miseret, 
we pity them (pity for, or of them moves us); c. Mil. »4, 92. Xostri nosmet 
paenitet, we are dissatisfied with ourselves; T. Ph. 172. Fi-atris me piget, 
/ am grieved at my Itr other. Me stultitiae meae pudet, / am ashamed of 
my folly. Me civitatis niorum taedet, / am tired of the manners of the state, 

1. MiBer6Bc5 belongs to poetry. 

2. Miaeror and commiseror, I pity, deplore, take the Accusative in the 
best prose : 

Miserantur commfLnem Galliae fortfLnam, they deplore the common fortune 
of Gaul; Caes. 7, 1, 5. 

3. The impersonal verbs miseret, paenitet, etc., sometimes admit an im- 
personal subject, as an Infinitive or clause, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil : 

Neque mC vixisse paenitet, nor am I sorry to have lived; <J. Sen. 28, 84. 
N5n te haec pudent, do not these things put you to shame f T. Ad. 7M. 

4. Pudet sometimes takes the Grenitive of the person in whose presence 
one has a feeling of shame or unworthiness : 

M6 tul pudet, lam ashamed in your presence ; T. Ad. 688. 

5. Like miseret are sometimes used miserSscit, oommiser6scit, aud 
miserStur; like taedet, pertaesum est and, in early Latin, distaedet 
and a few other rare words. In Suetonius pertaesus occurs with the 
Accusative. 

Gtonitive with Special Verbs 

458. In certain Special Constructions, largely colloquial, or 
poetical in their origin,^ many verbs by analogy occasionally ad- 
mit the Genitive, or if transitive, the Accusative and Genitive : 

1. Some verbs denoting Desire, Emotion, or Feeling, like adjectives 
and verbs of the same general meaning and construction : 

Cupiunt tul, they desire you ; Pi. Mil. 968. N6 tul quidetn testimOnil Veri- 
tas, regarding not even your testimony ; C. Att. 8, 4. Ego anlml^ pendeO, 
I am uncertain in mind; cf. c. Leg. 1, 8. Discrucior animl,^ / am troubled in 
spirit. Desipiebam mentis, / was out of my senses. 

2. Some Verbs of Plenty and Want, as comple5, imple5, egeS, 
indige5, like adjectives of the same general meaning (451, 2): 

1 Greek influence may also be recognized in some of them. 
3 AnimI in such instances is probably a Locative in origin, as animls, not 
animOrum, is used in the same way in the plural. 
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VirtOs exercitatiOnis indiget, virtue requires exercise; of. c. Fin. 8, 16. 
EgeO cOnsilil, / need counsel ; c. Att. T, 22. Me complCvit formldinis, he has 
filled me toith fear; Pi. Men. 90i. 

3. Some verbs denoting Mastery or Participation, — potior, adipi- 
Bcor, r6gn5, — like adjectives of similar meaning (461, 2) : 

Partis Siciliae potitus est, he became master of a part of Sicily ; N. lo, 5. 
RCgnftvit populOrum, he was king of the peoples; H. 8, 80. 

4. In the poets, a few verbs which usually take the Ablative of 
Separation or Cause admit the Genitive: 

M6 labOrum lev&s, you relieve me of my labors; Pi. Rud. 247. Abstin€td 
Irarum, abstain from quarrels; H. 8, 27, 09. Dfisine querellarum, desist 
from your lamentations. Mlrftrl belli labOrum, to wonder at warlike 
achievements. DamnI lufectl prOmittere, to become responsible for pos- 
sible damage; cf. C. Top. 4, 22. 

Note. — The Genitive in Exclamations, in imitation of the Greek, occms 
in three or four isolated examples in the Latin poete, but it is not found in 
Terence, Vergil, or Horace : 

O mihl ntlntil be&tl, O the glad tidings to me ; Catul. 9, 5. 

ABLATIVE 

459. The Latin Ablative performs the duties of three cases 
originally distinct: 

I. Ablative Proper, denoting the relation From : 
II. Instrumental, denoting the relation With, By : 
III. Locative, denoting the relation In, At. 

Note. — This threefold nature of the Latin Ablative gives us a basis for 
a general classification, at once scientific and practical, although in the course 
of the development of the language so many new applications of these origi- 
nal elements were made that it is sometimes impossible to determine with 
certainty to which of them a given constmction owes its origin. 

I. Ablative Proper 
460. — The Ablative Proper includes: 

1. Ablative of Separation ; see 461. 

2. Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, etc. ; see 467. 

3. Ablative of Comparison ; see 471. 
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Ablative op Separation 

461. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
with a preposition — a, ab, d«, or ex — when it represents a 
person or is used with a verb compounded with ab, d6, dis, 
86, or ex : 

Legidnes abducis a Bruto, you alienate the legions from Brutus; C. Ph. 
10, 8, 6. Caedem a vobis depellebam, / was warding off slaughter from you. 
Plebs a patribus secessit, the common people seceded from the patricians. 
De foro discessimus, we withdrew from the forum. Caesar copias suSs e 
castris eduxit, Caesar led his forces out of the camp ; Caes. i, 60. Ex oppido 
fugit, he fled out of the town. 

462. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
without a preposition when it is the name of a town or is 
used after a verb meaning to relieve^ free^ deprive, needy or be 
without : 

Demaratus fugit Corintho, Demaratus fled from Corinth ; C. Tusc. 6, 87. 
Rom& acceperain litteras, / had received a letter from Rome. Qui Narbone 
reditus, what a return from Narho ! C. Ph. 2, so, 76. Leva rae hoc onere, 
relieve me from this burden; c. Fam. 8, 12, 8. Magno me metu liberabis, 
you will free me from great fear. Murus defensoribus iiudatus est, the 
wall was stripped of its defenders; Caes. 2, 6. Non egeo medicina, / do 
not need a remedy. Vacare culpa magnum est solacium, to be free from 
fault is a great comfort ; C. Fam. 7, 8, 4. 

1. With the Ablative of Separation, the preposition is more freely used 
when the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative : dS for6, 
from the forum ; ez oppid5, out of the town ; but meta Hber&re, to free 
from fear ; vacSre culpft, to he free from fault. 

2. The preposition is sometimes used with names of towns, especially for 
emphasis or contrast, regularly after longS : 

Long6 ab AthCnis esse, to be far from Athens; Pi. Pers. 151. 

3. The preposition is generally used when the vicinity, rather than the 
town itself, is meant : 

Dlscessit a BrundisiO, he departed from Brundisium (i.e. from the port); 
Caes. C. 8, 24. 

4. Many Names of Islands and the Ablatives dom5, hum5, and rtlre, 
are used like names of towns : 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 16 
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LfimnO adveniO Athenfts, from Lemnos I come to Athens ; Pi. True. 91. Cam 
domO prof dgisset, when he had fled from home ; C. Brut. 89, 806. Video rure 
redeuntem senem, I see the old man returning from the country. Yix oculOs 
attollit kurnO, she hardly raises her eyes from the ground. 

Ablative op Separation with Special Vebbs 

463. With moveo, oedo, and pello in special expressions the 
Ablative of Separation is used without a preposition : 

LocO ille m5tus est, he was dislodged from his position ; c. c. 2, i. Eundem 
vidl cedentem Italia, / saw the same man leaving Italy ; C Ph. lo, 4, 8. Civem 
pellere possessiOnibus cOnfttus est, he attempted to drive a citizen from his 
possessions ; c. Mil. 27, 74. 

464. With many verbs the Ablative of Separation is used, some- 
times with and sometimes without a preposition. 

D6 prOvincia dCcessit, he withdrew from the province ; C. Ver. 2, 20, 48. 
D6c6dens prOvincift, withdrawing from the province ; c. Ug. i, 2. Expellet 
ex patria, will he banish them from the country f M6 patria expulerat, he 
had driven me from the country. 

1. Note also the expressions ab oppidls prohib6re, to keep from the 
towns; BviSm ffnibus prohibSre, to keep out of their territory; d6pellere SI 
v5bls, d6 pr5vincift, to drive away from you, from the province; totS 
Sicilia dSpellere, to drive from the whole of Sicily. 

2. Arce5 generally takes the Ablative with a preposition, but at variance 
with general usage it sometimes omits the preposition when used in a purely 
local sense : 

TG hunc & tuls templls arc6bis, yon will keep him from your temples; 
C. c. 1, 18, 83. T6 illls aedibus arcCbit, Jie will keep you from this abode; 

C. Ph. 2, 40, 104. 

3. Interdic5 regularly takes the Dative of the person and the Ablative of 
the thing : 

Gallia ROmanIs interdlxit, he forbade the Bomans the use of Gaul; d 

Caes. 1, 46. 

465. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute of the Ablar 
tive of Separation is used sometimes with and sometimes without 
a preposition : 

Haec loca ah arbitrls libera sunt, these places are free from spectators; 
of. C. Att. 16, 16. Animus liber ctira, a mind free from care ; C. Fin. 15, 4». 
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1. Notice also the following expressions: ntlduB ft propinqulii, desti- 
tute of relatives; ntiduB praeBidi5, destitute of defense; vacuus ab 
dSfSnaSribuB, without defenders; gladius vftglhft vacuus, a sword with- 
out a sheath, 

2. Ezpers generally takes the Genitive, but sometimes the Ablative : 

Omnis 6rudlti0nis expers fuit, he was destitute of all learning; cf. c. Or. 2, i. 
Omn6s fortunis expertfis sumus, we are all destitute of fortunes; s. c. 88. 

3. Some adjectives with this meaning take the Genitive ; see 451, 2. 

466. In the poets and late writers the Ablative of Separation, 
even in a purely local sense, is often used without a preposition : 

Columbae caelO v6n6re volantfis, the doves came flying from the heavens ; 
V. 6, 190. NOn poterit v6rO distinguere falsum, he will not be able to distin- 
guish the false from the true ; H. E. i, lo, 29. CecidCre caelO lapidCs, stones 
fell from the heavens; L. i, 81. 

1. Notice also the following expressions from Vergil and Horace : Lycift 
missus, sent from Lycia ; cadere ntibibus, to fall from the clouds ; car- 
ceribus missus, sent forth from the barriers ; IftbSns equ5, falling from 
his horse. 

Ablative of Source 

467. Rule. — The Ablative cf Source, including Agency, 
Parentage, and Material, generally takes a preposition, — 
ft, ab, d6, 6, or ex : 

Source in General. — Ab his sermo oritur, with (from) these the conver- 
sation begins; C. Am. l, 5. Hoc audivi de patre meo, this I have heard from 
my father. Appellata est ex viro virtiis, virtue was named from vir, a man. 
Ex invidia laboravit, he suffered from unpopularity ; c. ciu. 7i, 202. 

Agency. — Ab his amatur, by these he is loved. Mons a Labieno tene- 
tur, the mountain is held by Lahienus ; Caes. l, 22. 

Parentage or Ancestry. — Ex me natus es, you are my son. Oriundi ab 
Sabinis, descended from the Sabines ; L. l, 2T. 

Material. — Erat ex fraude f actus, he loas made of fraud. Pocula ex 
aur5, cups 0/ gold; C. Ver. 4, 26, 62. 

468. The Ablative of the Independent Agent, or the Author of an 
action, takes the preposition a or ab : 

R6x ab suis appellatur, he is called king by his own men. N5n est c5n- 
sentaneum vinci a voluptate, it is not meet to be overcome by pleasure* 
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1. When anything is personified and treated as the agent of an action, 
the Ablative with ft or ab may be used as in the second example above. 

2. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Comua Numidls firmat, he strengthens the wings voith Numidians. 

3. The Accusative with per may be used of the person through whom, 
through whose agency or help, the action is effected : 

Ab OppiftnicO per FabriciOs factus, made by Oppianicus through the agency 
of the Fabricii; cf. c. Ha. 28, 62. 

Note. — Compare these three kindred constructions for the names of 
persons: ab OppiSnic5, by Oppianicus, the author of the action; per 
Fabrici5B, through the Fabncii, i.e. through their agency or help; and 
Numidls, with Numidians^ used as the means of the action. 

469. The Ablative of Parentage and Ancestry is generally used 

1. With a or ab, in designating Remote Ancestry : 

Belgae sunt orti ab Germ&nis, the Belgians originated from the Germans; 
cf. Caes. 2, 4. Oriundl ex EtrQscIs, descended from the Etruscans, 

2. Without a preposition with the verb nftscor and a few Perfect 
Participles, as nfttus, prdgnfttns, ortuB, and in poetry and late prose, 
with 6dituB, genitns, satus, etc. : 

Si parentibus nfttl sint humiUbus, if they have been bom of humble 
parents; c. Am. 19, 70. NObill genere nati sunt, they were bom of a noble 
race; C Ver. 6, 70, 180. Regis nep5s, filia ortus, the grandson of the king, 
born of his daughter; L. i, 82, i. Edite rggibus, thou descendant of kings; 
H. 1, 1. Dis genite, thou descendant of gods; V. 9, 642. Satae Pelia, tfie 
daughters of Pelias; o. M. 7, 822. 

470. The Ablative of Material generally takes 6 or ex, and is used 
with verbs or participles, and sometimes with nouns : 

Erat ex fraude factus, he was made of fraud. HomO ex anim5 constat et 
corpora, man consists of a soul and a body; cf. c. N. D. i, 85. Vfis ex iinft 
gemma, a vase from a single gem ; c. Ver. 4, 27, 62. 

1. The Ablative of Material is often used without a preposition in poetry, 
and sometimes even in prose : 

Aere cavO clipeus, a hollow shield of bronze ; cf. V. 8, 286. FIctas abiete 
puppes, painted sterns of fir. Constat tOta OratiO membrls, the whole dis- 
course is made up of members. 
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Ablative with Comparatives 

471. Rule. — Comparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative: 

Nihil est virtute^ amabilius, nothing is more lovely than virtue. C. Am. 8. 
Nihil habet iiicundius vita,^ he considers nothing more agreeable than life, 
Amicitia, qua nihil melius hibemn», friendship, than which we have nothing 
better. Nihil lacrimg citius arescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear, 

1. Comparatives with quam are followed by the Nominative or by the 
case of the corresponding noun before them : 

Melior est certa pftx quam spfirata victOria, better is a sure peace than a 
hoped-for victory ; L. 80, so. NSminem aequiOrem reperiet quam m6, he mil 
find no one more just than (he will find) me. Equum meUGrem habet quam 
tuus est, he has a better horse than yours is; c. inv. i, si, 52. 

2. After quam the second of the two nouns compared is sometimes 
omitted: 

Themistocll n5men quam SolOnis est illilstrius, tJie name of Themistocles 
is more illustrious than that of Solon ; cf. c. Off. i, 22, 75. 

3. The Ablative is used chiefly in negative sentences. It is freely used 
for qnam with a Nominative .or Accusative, regularly so for quam witli the 
Nominative or Accusative of a relative pronoun, as in the third example 
under the rule. In other cases quam is retained in the best prose, though 
sometimes omitted in poetry. 

4. After plUB, minus, amplius, or longius, in expressions of number 
and quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construc- 
tion ; sometimes also after mSior, minor, etc. : 

Tecum plCls annum vixit, he lived with you more than a year; c. Quinc. 12, 41. 
Minus duo milia effugCrunt, less than two thousand escaped; L. 24, 16. NOn 
amplius novem annOs nfttus, not more than nine years old; cf. N. 2$, 2, s. 

5. Instead of an Ablative after a comparative, a preposition with its case 
— as ante, prae, praeter, or supra — is sometimes used, especially in poetry : 

Ante aUOs immftnior, more monstrous than (before) the others; V. 1, 847. 

6. In poetry and in conversational prose, alius, involving a comparison, 
other than, is sometimes used with the Ablative, but in the best prose its 
regular construction is alius ac or atque, alius quam, or alius nisi : 

^ This Ablative furnishes the standard of comparison — that from which one 
starts. Thus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is 
more so. Vlrttlte = quam virtus ; vitft = quam vitam (habet). 
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Put&re aliuin sapiente bonOque beatum, to consider any other than the 
wise and good happy; cf. u. E. i, 16, 20. Nihil aliud nisi pftx quaeslta est, 
nothing but peace was sought; cf. c. Off. 1, 28, so. 

7. Quam pr6 denotes that the two objects compared are out of proportion 
to each other : 

Minor caed^ quam prO tant& yict5ri& f uit, the slaughter was sunall in com- 
paiison with the victory; L. 10, u, 21. 

8. Note the following special uses of the Ablative : plQa aeqno, more 
than is fair; pltlB itlBtd, more than is proper: 

Celerius omni opiniOne v6nit, he came sooner than any one expected; 
cf. Caes. 2, 8. Id sp6 omnium serius fuit, this was later than all hoped it 
would be ; L. 2, 8. 

9. In rare instances, mostly poetical, a few verbs and adverbs involving 
comparison — as mftl5, praeBt5, aequ6, adaequS — admit the Ablative : 

NGllOs his mallem IftdOs spect&sse, no games would I prefer to have seen 
rather than these ; U.S. 2, 6, 79. Me aequS fortunatus, equally fortunate with 

me; pi. Cure. 141. 

10. With comparatives the Measure of Difference — the amount by which 
one thing surpasses another — is denoted by the Ablative (479): 

Hibernia dimidiO minor quam Britannia, Ireland smaller by one-half than 
Britain. 

n. Instrumental Ablative 

472. The Instrumental Ablative includes 

1. Ablative of Association ; see 478. 

2. Ablative of Cause ; see 476. 

3. Ablative of Means ; see 476 and 477. 

4. Ablative of Price ; see 478. 

5. Ablative of Diif erence ; see 479. 

6. Ablative of Specification ; see 480. 

Ablative of Association 

473. Rule. — The Ablative of Association is used 

1. To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict 
sense. It then takes the preposition cum : 

Cnm patre habit abat, she was living with her father. Cum his armls 
eruptionem fecerunt, with these arms they made a sally,- Caes. 2, 88. 
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2. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modi- 
fied by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Flumen ripls praeruptis, a stream with precipitous banks; Caes. 6, 7. 
Summa virtute adulescens, a youth of the highest worth, Cat5 singulUrl 
fuit industria, Cato was a man of .remarkable industry; N. 24, 8. 

Note 1. — The Ablative of Characteristic and the Genitive of Character- 
istic supplement each other. The Genitive is generally used to designate per- 
manent characteristics, as Kind, Size, Weight, Value, and the like. In other 
cases the Ablative is generally used. 

Note 2. — The Ablative of Characteristic may be either Attributive, as in 
the first two examples, or Predicative, as in the last example. 

3. To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance.^ It 
then takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjec- 
tive or by a Genitive : 

Cum silentio audit! sunt, they were heard in silence, Temphim magna 
ciira ciistodiunt, they guard the temple with great care, Epulabatur more 
Persarum, he feasted in the style of the Persians, Cato summa cum gloria 
vixit, Cato lived with the highest glory; 0. Ver. 5, 70, ISO. 

Note. — The Ablative of Manner often takes cum, even virhen modified by 
an adjective, as in the last example. 

474. The Ablative of Association is used without cum in a 
few special instances, as follows: 

1. A few Ablatives, perhaps involving the idea of Means: arte, according 
to art, skillfully; clftmore, with a shout; c5nsili5, on purpose; ordine, 
in an orderly way : 

N6m6 solitus via dicere, no one accustomed to speak properly; cf. c. Brut. 
12, 46. Aut vi aut fraude fit, it is done either by violence or by fraud; cf. o. 
Off. I, 18, 41. 

Note. — The Accusative with per sometimes denotes Manner: per vim, 
violently; per traxidem, fraudulently ; per ludum, sportively, 

2. The Ablative of Association is sometimes used without cum, after verbs 
meaning to mingle or to join together, as cdnfund5, iimgd, misceo, and 
their compounds ; also whenever the idea of means is involved, especially in 
military operations: 

1 Note the close connection between these three uses of the Ablative — the first 
designating an attendant person or thing, the second an attendant quality, the 
third an attendant circumstance. 
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Siculls cOnfunditur undto, it mingles with the Sicilian VHXters; v. 8, «96. 
Improbit&s scelere iftncta, depravity joined with crime; C. Or. 2, 58, 287. Gravi- 
tate mixtus lepos, pleasantry united with dignity; C. Pw. P. 2, i. Ingenti exer- 
cita profectus, having set out with a large army ; L. 7, 9. 

Note 1. — In military language the Ablative of Association takes cum, 
if without modifiers or modified only by a numeral, otherwise it is used with- 
out cum : cum ezercittl, but ingenti ezercittl. 

Note 2. — Instead of the Ablative of Association, the Dative is sometimes 
used with verbs denoting Union or Contention : 

Sapientia iQncta gloquentiae, wisdom united to eloquence; cf C. Or. 8, 85, 142. 
Solus tibi certat, he alone competes with you ; v. E. 5, 8. 

3. A special use of the Ablative of Association is seen with faci5, fi5, and 
sum in such expressions as the following : 

Quid hoc homine facids, what will you do with this man f 0. Ver. 2, 16. 
Quid to futQrum est, what will become of you f C Ver. 2, 64, 155. 

Note. — The Ablative with d6 occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Sed do fratre quid fiet, hut what will become of my brother f T. Ad. 996. 

Ablative op Cause 

475. Rule. — The Ablative of Cause, designating the 
Cause, Ground, or Reason for an action, is used without 
a preposition : ^ 

GubernStoris ars iitilitSte laudatur, the pilot's art is praised because of 
its usefulness; C. Fin i, 13. Quisque gloria ducitur, every one w influenced 
by glory. Luxuria civitas laborabat, the state was suffering from luxury. 
Nimio gaudio desipiebam, / was wild with (from) excessive Joy. Regni 
cupiditate inductus coniurationem fecit, influenced by the desire of ruling, 
he formed a conspiracy. Timore perterriti ad llhenum contenderunt, 
moved by fear, they hastened towards the Rhine. Aeger erat vulneribus, he 
was ill in consequence of his wounds ; N. i, 7, 5. 

1. When the cause is fear, anger, hatred, etc., it is often combined with a 
Perfect Participle, as in the fifth and sixth examples. 

2. CauB& and gr&ti&, as Ablatives of Cause, are regularly limited by the 
Genitive or by a possessive or interrogative pronoun : 

1 The Ablative of Cause seems to have been developed in part from the Instru- 
mental case and in part from the true Ablative. 
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Quern honOris gr&ti& nOminO, whom I name as a mark of honor; G. Rose. A. 
2, 6. Vestra hoc causa volCbam, / desired this on your account ; c. Or. i, 85, 164. 
Qua gratia iussi, for what purpose did I give the order f T. Eun. 99. 

3. Examine the following specimens of the Ablative of Cause, more com- 
monly limited by an adjective or Genitive, c5nsu6tiidine, itlre, 16ge, sen- 
tentia, and Ablatives in a from verbal nouns : c5nsu6t{ldine sua, in 
accordance with his own custom; meft sententift, according to or in my 
opinion; alidrum hortatH, at the request of others; hoxXAtd Bu5, at his 
own request; populX iusBli, at the bidding of the people. 

4. Instead of the Ablative of Cause, the Ablative with Si, ab, d6, 6, ex, 
is sometimes used to emphasize the idea of Source, from which Cause was so 
readily developed, as ex c5nsu8tiidine suft, in accordance with their custom ; 
ex sententift tuft, in accordance with your wish : 

Mare a sOle coMcet, the sea gleams with the light of the sun (from the 
sun). Ex vulneribus perigre, they perished of their wounds. 

5. The Ablative with prae in classical Latin generally denotes a Hin- 
drance or an Obstacle : 

Nto prae lacrimis possum scribere, I cannot unite on account of my tears. 

Ablative op Means 

476. Rule. — The Instrument and Means of an action are 
denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Ipse siu raanii fecit, he did it himself with his own hand. Cornibus tauri 
se tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. Sol omnia liice colliis- 
trat, the sun iUumines all things with its light. Terra vestita floribus, the 
earth covered with flowers. Lacte atque pecore vivunt, they live upon milk 
and flesh; Caes. 4, l. Aurelia via profectus est, he went by the Aurelian 
road ; c. C. 2, 4. Porta Capena Romam iugressus, having entered Rome by 
the Porta Capena ; L. 26, lo. 

1. The Ablative of Means is used not only with verbs, but also with a few 
adjectives, as contentuB, praedituB, and frStuB : 

DomO sua rggia contentus n5n fuit, he was not satisfied with his royal 
palace; C. Ver. 5, si, so. HomO summO ingeniO praeditus, a man endowed 
with the highest abilities. Neque humanis cOnsiliis frfitus, nor depending 
upon human counsels ; c. c. 2, 18. 

2. Adfici5 with the Ablative of Means forms a very common circum- 
locution: hon5re adficere = hon5r&re, to honor; crucifttfl adiicere, to 
torture : 
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Omn6s laetitiA adficit, he gladdens all; Caes. 6, 48. Adficitar beneficK), he 
is ben^ted; c. Agr. i, 4. 

3. This Ablative is used with ffdd, c5iifld5, nltor, innltor, assaeBcd, 
asBa8faoi5, etc : 

NemO fortOnae stabilitftte cOnfidit, no one ttntsts the stability of fortune; 
cf. c. Tu»c. 6, 14, 40. SalQs veritftte nititur, safety rests upon truth. NOllO officio 
assuSfactr, trained to (familiar with) no duty; Caes. 4, i. Sfisfi caatris ten6- 
bant, they kept themselves in camp; Cae». 8, 24. Mariam tfictO rec6p6runt, 
they received Marius into their houses. 

4. The following Ablatives deserve notice : 

Quadragintft hostiis sacrificftre, to make a sacrifice with forty victims; 
L. 41, 17. Facere vitulft, to make a sacrifice with a calf; v. E. 8, 77. Fidi- 
bus canere, to play upon the lyre; c. Tusc. i, 2, 4. Pila Ifldere, to play ball 
(with the ball) ; H. 8. i, 6, 4». 

Ablative op Means — Special Uses 

477. Rule. — I. The Ablative of Means is used with fitor, 
fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds : 

Pliirimis rebus fruimur atque iitimur, we enjoy and use very many 
things ; C. N. D. 2, 60, 152. Fungitur officio senatoris, he is discharging the 
duty of a senator. Magna erat praeda potitus, he had obtained great booty. 
Lacte et carne vescebantur, they lived (fed) on milk and flesh; N. 89, 7. 

1. These deponent verbs are all survivals of the middle voice, and accord- 
ingly contain the direct object in themselves, while the Ablative is the means 
by which the action is effected ; thus fltor, / use, I serve myself by means of; 
fmor, / enjoy, I delight myself with, etc. Originally transitive, they are occar 
sionally so used in classical authors : 

Uteris operam meam, you shall have (use) my assistance ; Pi. Poen. 1088. 

2. Utor admits two Ablatives of the same person or thing : 

Facili me iitetur patre, he will find me an indulgent father ; T. Heaut. 217. 

3. Potior admits the Genitive : 

Partis Siciliae potitus est, he became master of apart of Sicily; N. lo, 5. 

II. The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abound- 
ing and Filling and with adjectives of Fullness: abundo, 
redundS, adfiuS, etc.; compled, ezpled, impled, onerd, etc.; 
onustuB, refertus, plSnus, etc. : 
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YiUa abundat lacte, ciseo, raelle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese, and 
honey; C. Sen. 16, 56. Deus bonis explevit mundum, God has filled the world 
with blessings ; C. Univ. 8, 5. Naves ouerant auro, they load the ships with 
gold. Naves frumento onustae, ships loaded with grain, Urbs referta 
copiis, a city filled with supplies ; C. Att. 7, 18. 

1. CompleS and imple5 take either the Accusative and Genitive or the 
Accusative and Ablative : 

Me complgvit formldinis, he filled me with fear; Pi. Men. »oi. Italiam ve- 
stris colOnls complSre voluistis, you wished to fill Italy with your colonists, 

2. Most adjectives of Fullness occasionally admit the Genitive. With pla- 
nus this is the regular construction in the best prose. In Cicero refertos takes 
the Genitive when used of persons, but the Ablative v\rhen used of things : 

Erat Italia plena Graec&rum artium, Italy was full of Grecian arts; C. Arch. 
8, 5. Domus referta vftsls Corinthils, a house full of Corinthian vases; 0. Rom. 
A. 46, 183. Mare refertum praedOnum, a sea full of pirates ; c. Rab. P. 8, 20. 

III. The Ablative of Means is used with opus and fLaus, 
often in connection with the Dative of the person : 

Militi nummis ducentis usus est, the soldier needs two hundred sesterces;'^ 
PI. Bac. 706. Auctoritate tua nobis opus est, we need your influence, Con- 
sulto opus est, there is need of deliberation ; S. c. i. 

Note. — With opus est, rarely with fLsus est, the thing needed may be 
denoted by the Nominative, or an Infinitive j rarely by the Genitive,'^ a su- 
pine, or an ut-clause : ' 

Dux nobis opus est, we need a leader; c. Fam. 2, 6, 4. Opus est t6 val6re, it 
is necessary that you he well ; c. Fam. 16, 14. Temporis opus est, there is need 
of time; cf. L. 22, 51. Ita dictti opus est, it is necessary to say so ; T. Heaut. 941. 
Mihl opus est ut lavem, it is necessary for me to bathe ; Pi. True. 828. 

Ablative of Pbice and Value 

478. Rule. — Price and Value are denoted by the Abla- 
tive, if expressed definitely or by means of Nouns, but by 
the Genitive or Ablative, if expressed indefinitely by means 
of Adjectives : 

Auro viri vitam vendidit, for gold she sold her husband* s life; 0. Inv. l, 
60, 94. Fanum pectin ia grandi venditum est, the temple was sold for much 

1 lit. there ia to the soldier a use for or with two hundred sesterces, 
* First in livy. * In Plautus and late prose. 
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money, Multo sanguine Poenis victoria stetit, the victory cost the Cartha- 
ginians (stood to them at) much Mood; L. 28, 80. Lis aestimatur centum 
talentis, the fine is fixed at a hundred talents, Venalis decern milibus, 
for sale at ten thousand (sesterces); c. Gael. 7, IT. 

Prata magno aestimant, they value meadows highly, Quanti est aesti- 
manda virtus, how highly should virtue he valued f Quern pluriml fecerat, 
whom he had esteemed most highly ; N. 18, 2. Venire quam plurimo, to he 
sold at as high a price as possible. Emit, he purchased f Quanti, for how 
much f Viginti minis, /or twenty minae; T. Ean. 984. 

1. The Ablative of Price is used with verbs of Buying, Selling, Hiring, 
Letting ; of Costing ; of Being Cheap or Dear, as em5, v6ndo, vSneo ; 
condflc5, locd; std, cdnstd, liceor, and with a few adjectives of kin- 
dred meaning, as vCnaiis, for sale; cftrus, dear; vQis, cheap; see ex- 
amples. With these words only five Grenitives of Price are used: tanti, 
tantl-dem, quanti, pltiris, and mindris. 

2. With verbs of Valuing the following Genitives are used, parvi, mSgni, 
permAgnl, tantI, tanti-dem, quanti, pltiriB, plflrimi, mindris, minimi, 
etc. 

3. Instead of the Ablative of Price, adverbs are sometimes used, as bene 
emere, to buy well (i.e. at a low price); bene vCndere, to sell 'well (i.e. at 
a high price). 

4. Exchanging. — With verbs of Exchanging — miitS, commfltd, etc. — 
the thing received is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of selling, 
but, in poetry and late prose, the thing given is often treated as the price, as 
with verbs of buying : % 

Victor pace belliun mGtavit, the victor exchanged war for peace ; s. c. 58, i.\ 
CGr valle permiitem Sablna diviti5s, why should I exchange the Sabine vale 
for nches f H. 8, i, 47. 

6. But with verbs of Exchanging, the thing given is sometimes designated 
by the Ablative with cum or pr6 : 

Cum patriae caritate glOriam commutire, to eouihange love of country for 
glory; cf. c. Sest. 16, 87. 

6. For a fuller treatment of the Genitive of Price, see 448. 

Ablative of Diffebence 

479. Rule. — The Measure of Difference is denoted by the 
Ablative. It is used 

1. With Comparatives and Superlatives : 

Uno die longiorem mensem faciunt, they make the month one day longer 
(longer by one day) ; c. Ver. 2, 62, 129. Sol multis partibus maior est quam 
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terra, the sun is very much (by many parts) larger than the earth; cf. C. N. D. 
2, S6, 92. Tanto longior anfractus, a circuitous route so much longer. Con- 
spectus multo iucundissimus, a sight by far the most pleasing, 

2. With verbs and other words implying Comparison : 

Multo mihl praestat, it is much better for me; c. Best. 69, 146. Virtutem 
omnibus rebus multo anteponunt, they much prefer excellence to everything 
else; cf. C Fin. 4, 18, 61. 

3. To denote Intervals of Time or Space : 

Homerus annls multis fuit ante Bomulum, Homer lived (was) many 
years before (before by many years) Romulus; C. Brut. 10, 40. Paucis die- 
bus post mortem African!, a few days after the death of Africanus; 
c. Am. 1. Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castrls consedit, he encamped 
at the distance of six miles from Caesar's camp; Caes. l, 48. 

Ablative op Specification 

480. Rule. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may take an 
Ablative to define its application: 

AgesilEus n5mine, non potestate, fuit rex, Agesilaus was king in name, 
not in power; N. 21, 1. Fuit claudus altero pede, he was lame in one foot. 
Hi lingua, institutis, legibus inter se differ unt, those differ from each other 
in language^ institutions, and laws ; Caes. l, i. 

1. NftttL and Supines in fL are often used as Ablatives of Specification : 
Minimus n&tti omnium, the youngest of all. Difficile dictti est, it is diffi- 
cult to tell (in the telling). 

2. The Ablative of Specification is often used with verbs of Measuring 
and Judging, to show in reference to what the statement is true : 

MftgnOs hominSs virtdte mStimur, nOn forttin&, we measure great men by 
(in reference to) their merit, not their success; N. 18, l. Benevolentiam nOn 
&rdOre am5ris, sed c5nstantid, itidicemus, let us judge of good will, not by 
the glow of affection, but by its constancy, 

3. The Ablative of Specification, in a strict sense, shows in what respect 
or particular anything is true, and, in a somewhat freer sense, in regard to 
what, in reference to what, it is true. 

4. For the Accusative of Specification, see 416. 

481. To the Ablative of Specification may be referred the Ablative with 
dignuB and indlgnuB : 

DIgnl sunt amicitid,, they are worthy of fripndship ; C. Am. 21, 79. T6 honOre 
indlgnissimum ifldicat, he judges you most unworthy of honor ; c. Vat. 16, 89. 
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1. In rare instances, mostly poetical, dlgnus and i]idl£;iraB occor with 
the Genitive: 

DIgnissimum tuae virttltis, most worthy of your high character; cf. C. Att 
8, 16, A. Magn5ruin hand umquam indlgnus avOrum, never unworthy of my 
great sires; v. 12, U9. 

2. Dlgnor, as a passive verb meaning to be deemed worthy, takes the Abla- 
tive ; but as a deponent verb meaning to deem worthy, used only in poetry 
and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

HonOre dignantur, they are deemed worthy of honor; c. In v. 2, 68, 161. Hand 
tftU me dignor honOre, not of such honor do I deem myself worthy ; Y. l, 886. 

HI. Locative and Locative Ablative 

482. The Locative and the Locative Ablative in a measure 
supplement each other. They include 

1. Ablative of Place, generally with the preposition in ; see 488. 

2. Locative in Names of Towns ; see 488. 

3. Ablative of Time ; see 486. 

4. Ablative Absolute ; see 489. 

Ablative of Place 

483. Rule. — The Place In Which anything is done is 
denoted generally by the Locative Ablative with the prepo- 
sition in, but in names of Towns by the Locative : 

Caesar duas legiones in Gallia conscripsit, Caesar enrolled two legions 
in Gaul, In oppido obsidebantur, they were besieged in the town. Exerci- 
tum in hibernis collocavit, he placed the army in winter quarters, 

Rdraae supplicatio redditur, at Rome a thanksgiving is appointed; Caes. 
7,90. Alesiae obsidebantur, they were besieged at Alesia, Dionysius Co- 
rinth! pueros docebat, Dionysius taught boys at Corinth, Carthagine reges 
creabantur, at Carthage kings were elected; N. 28, 7. Aristides Athenis 
f uit, A ristides was at A thens, 

1. In the names of Towns, instead of the Locative, the Ablative is used, 
with or without a preposition, when qualified by an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, and sometimes when not thus modified : 

In lUyricO, in ipsa Alexandrea, in Illyria, in Alexandria itself; C. Att 
11, 16. Long& dominftri Albft, to hold sway at Alba Longa; V. 6, T66. In 
monte AlbftnO LftviniOque,i on the Alban mount and at Lavinium; L. 5, 52, 8. 

1 Here Li&v!ni5 is probably assimilated to the case of monte Alb&nO. 
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2. When oppid5 or urba accompanies the name of the town in ex- 
pressions of Place, if without a modifier, it takes the preposition in and 
is followed by the Ablative of the name ; but if with a modifier, it follows 
the name, and is used either with or without the preposition : 

In oppidO Citi5 est mortuus, he died in the town Citium; N. 5, 3. Albae 
cOnstiterunt, in urbe oppoitiina, they halted at Alba^ a convenient city ; 
C. Ph. 4, 2, 6. CorinthI, Ach&iae urbe, at Corinth, a city of Achaia ; T«o. 
H. 2, 1. 

484. Like Names of Towns are used 

1. Many Names of Islands and Peninsulas : 

ConOn Cypri vixit, Conon lived in Cyprus; N. 12, 8. MiltiadSs domum 
ChersonSsI habuit, Miltiades had a house in the Chersonesus, 

2. The Locatives domi, rtUrl, humi, mllitiae, belli, and a few others 
found in poets and late writers : 

Et domI et mllitiae consilium praestd,bant, they showed their wisdom at 
home and abroad; C. Or. 8, 88, 184. RGrI agere vltam cOnstituit, he decided 
to spend his life in the country, ROmae et domI tuae vivere, to live at 
Borne and in your house, DgprehCnsus domI Caesaris, caught in the house 
of Caesar; cf. C. Att. i, 12.- Tamquam aliCnae doml, as if in the house of 
another, Truncum rellquit hargnae, he left the body in the sand; v. 12, 8S2. 

Note 1. — DomI may be modified by a possessive, a Genitive, or aliSnus, 
as in the examples ; when any other modifier is required, the Ablative with 
in is generally used : 

In privata domO fdrtum, a theft in a private house ; c. c. 8, T, IT. 

Note 2. — Instead of doml with its modifier, apud with an Accusative of 
the person may be used : apud m6 = doml meae, at my house : 

Apud t6 fuit, he was at your house. FuistI apud Laecam, you were at the 
house of Laeca; c. c. 1, 4. 

485. The Locative Ablative is often used without a preposition : 

1. When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 

Me5 iQdiciO stftre mftlO, I prefer to abide by my own judgment ; C Att. 12, 21. 
PrOmissTs manSre (poetical), to abide by promises; v. 2, 160. Nova pectore 
versat cOnsilia, she devises (turns over) new plans in her breast. PendSmus 
animis, we are perplexed in mind; c. Tusc. 1, 40, 96. 

2. The Locative Ablative qualified by tdtus, and the Ablatives terrft and 
mari, especially in terrft marlque, are regularly used without the prepo- 
sition ; loo5 and locis are generally so used ; occasionally other Ablatives, 
especially when qualified by adjectives : 
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M&nat tots, urbe rflmor, the report spreads through the whole city ; L. 2, 49, i. 
N&tionibuH terrft marique imper&re, to rule nations on land and sea; C. Man. 
19, M. Eodem locd n&tl sunt, they were born in the same situation ; c. Rose. A. 
61, 149. Reliquls oppidi partibus, in the remaining parts of the town. 

3. In poetry and late prose, the Locative Ablative is freely used without 
the preposition : 

Ldcis habitamus opftcls, we dwell in shady groves ; V. 6, 678. Populus 
laetum thefttris ter crepuit sonum, the people made the joyful applause thrice 
resound in the theater; H. 2, 17, 25. 

4. By a difference of idiom, the Latin sometimes uses the Ablative with ft, 
ab, S, or ex, where the English would lead us to expect the Locative Abla- 
tive, but in such cases the Latin calls attention to the place from which the 
action proceeds : ft or ab dextrft, on the right (from the right) : 

Has ab utrdque latere prOtegSbat, these he protected on both sides; 
CaeB. c. 1, 25. Continentur Qn& ex parte Rh€n5, altera ex parte, monte 
IQra, they are shut in by the Bhine on one side, by mount Jura on 
another; Caes. i, 2. Ex equls pttgnftre visl sunt, they were seen to fight 
on horseback; c. N. D. 2, 2, 6. 

5. Instead of the Locative Ablative, especially in plural names of tribes 
and peoples, the Accusative with apud or inter may be used : 

Civitas magna inter Belgas auctOritate, a state of great influence among 
the Belgae ; Cae». 2, 16. 

Note. — The Accusative with apud, meaning in the works of is the reg- 
ular form in citing authors : 

Ille apud Terentium, that toell- known character in the works of Terence; 
C. Fin. 6, 10, 28. 

Ablative of Time 

486. Rule. — The Time At or In Which an action takes 
place is denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

Solis occasii suas copias Ariovistus rediixit, at sunset Ariovistus led back 
his forces; Caes. 1, 60. Postero die liice prima movet castra, on the following 
day at dawn he moves his camp. Bellum ineunte vere suscepit, he entered 
upon the war in the beginning of spring. 

1. The Ablative of Time is found in the names of Grames, Festivals, 
Offices, and in almost any words that may be used to denote time: 

Liberfilibus litteras accepi tuas, / received your letter on the festival of 
Liber; c. Fam. 12, 25, i. COnsulatQ dev6nimus in medium certamen, in my 
consulship I became involved in the midst of the strife; C. Or. l, i. 
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487. The Time Within Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative with or without in, sometimes with de : 

Ter in annO audire nQntium, to hear the tidings three times in the course 
of the year; c. Rose. A. 46. i82. In diCbus proximis decern, within the next ten 
days. N6m0 his annis viginti rel pQblicae fuit hostis, there has been no enemy 
of the republic within these twenty years. D6 tertia vigilift castra movet, in 
the third watch he moves his camp; cf. Caes. c. i, 68. 

1. The Ablative with in is often used to call attention to the Circum- 
stances of the Time or the Condition of Affairs : 

In periculOsissimO rel pQblicae tempore, in a most perilous condition of the 
republic. In tali tempore, at such a time (i.e. under such circumstances;. 

2. The Accusative with inter or intrft, like the Ablative with in, may be 
used of the Time Within Which ; the Accusative with ad or in, of an Ap- 
pointed Time, and with ad or sub, of an Approaching Time : 

Haec inter c^nam dict^vi, I dictated this during the dinner. Fllium intr^ 
paucOs dies amisit, within a few days he lost his son. Omnia ad diem facta 
sunt, all things were done on the appointed day ; Caes. 2, 5. Ad cSnam homi- 
nem invltavit in posterum diem, he invited the man to dinner for the next 
day. Sub vesperum exire, to go out towards evening. 

488. The Interval between two events may be variously ex- 
pressed : 

1. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : 

Classis post dies paucOs vCnit, after a few days the fleet arrived. PaucOs 
ante dies, a few days before. Homerus annis multis fuit ante ROmulum, 
Homer lived many years before Romulus ; C. Brut. lO, 40. Paucis ante diebus 
nOluit, he declined a few days before. Paucis post annis, a few years after. 

2. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante quam, post quam, or post, 
generally with an ordinal numeral : 

Post diem tertium quam dlxerat, three days after he had spoken ; c. Mil. 
16, 44. AunO ipsG ante quam natus est Ennius, in the very year before Ennius 
was born. N5n5 annO post quam in Hispaniam v6nerat, in the ninth year 
after he had come into Spain ; N. 22, 4, 2. 

3. By the Ablative of a relative and its antecedent : 

Mors ROscil quadriduO quO is occisus est nuntiatur, the death of Roscius 
is announced four days after he was killed; c. Rose. A. 86, 104. 

Note 1. — PrIdiS quam means on the day before, and postrfdifi quam, 
on the day after or a day later : 

Postridie v6nit, quam exspectaram, he came a day later than I had expected ; 
0. Fam. 16, 14. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. 17 
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Note 2. — The question Kow long ago? may be answered by the Accusa- 
tive with abhinc : 

Abhinc annOs trecentOs fuit, he lived three hundred years ago; c. Div. 2, 5T, lis. 

Note 3. — In rare instances the Ablative with abhinc is used like the Abla- 
tive with ante : 

Abhinc diebus trlginta, thirty days before; o. Ver. 2, 62, 186. 

Ablative Absolute^ 

489. Rule. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, or 
another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the 
predicate an Attendant Circumstance : 

Servio regnante viguerunt, they flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser- 
vius reigning).* Consules, regibus exactis, creati sunt, after the banish- 
ment of the kings f* consuls were elected; L. 4, 4, 2. Caesar equitatu praemisso 
subsequebatur, Caesar having sent forward his cavalry followed. Hoc dicit, 
me audiente, he says this in my hearing. Legates discedere, nisi miini- 
tis castris, vetuerat, he had forbidden his lieutenants to depart, unless 
the camp was fortified ; Caes. 2, 20. Caelo sereno obscurata lux est,* while 
the sky was deary the sun (the light) was obscured; L. 87, 4, 4. L. Pisone, 
Aulo Gabinio consulibus, in the consulship of L. Piso and Aulus Gabinius. 

1. The Ablative Absolute, much more common than the English Nonuna- 
tive Absolute, generally expresses the Time, Cause, or some Attendant Cir- 
cumstance of the action. It is generally best rendered by a noun with a 
preposition — in, during, after, by, with, through, etc. ; by an active par- 
ticiple with its object ; or by a clause with when, while, because, if, though, 
etc. ; see examples above. 

2. A conjunction, as nisi, tamquam, etc., sometimes accomx)ames the 
Ablative, as in the fifth example. 

3. The Ablative in this construction generally refers to some person or 
thing not otherwise mentioned in the clause to which it belongs, but excep- 
tions occur : 

Obsidibus imper9.tls, hOs Aeduls tr&dit, having demanded hostages, he de- 
livers them to the Aedui; Caes. 6, 4. 

1 This Ablative is called Absolute, because it is not directly dependent for its 
construction upon any other word in the sentence. In classical Latin it ex- 
presses both Instrumental and Locative relations. 

2 Or, while Servius was reigning, or, while Servius was king, 
8 Or, after the kings were banished, 

* The construction by which a noun and an adjective, or two nouns, may be in 
the Ablative Absolute is peculiar to the Latin. In the corresponding construction 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and English, the present participle of the verb, to be, is used. 
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4. In the Ablative Absolute, Perfect Participles of deponent verbs are 
generally found only in the poets and late writers. With an object they are 
first found in Sallust : 

Sullft omnia pollicitO, as Sulla promised everything; 8. 108, 7. 

6. Two participles, or a participle and a predicate noun or adjective, are 
occasionally combined with a noun in the Ablative Absolute : 

Agr6 capt5 ex hostibus dIvIsO, xchen the land taken from the enemy had 
been divided; L. i, 46. Hasdrubale imperfttOre suffectO, when Hasdrubal suc- 
ceeded as commander; N. 28, 8. 

6. An Infinitive or Clause may be in the Ablative Absolute with a neuter 
participle or adjective : 

Alexander, auditO DarCum mOvisse, pergit, Alexander having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn, advances; Curt. 6, 18. Multl, incertO quid vltftrent, 
interigrunt, many^ uncertain what they should avoid, perished; L. 28, 86. 

7. A Participle or an Adjective may stand alone in the Ablative Absolute : 
Multum certatO,! pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle; Tac. An. ii, lo. 

8. Quiaque or ipse in the Nominative may accompany the Ablative 
Absolute : 

Causa ipse prO s6 dicta damnatur,^ having himself advocated his own 
cause, he is condemned ; L. 4, 44, lo. Exercitus, multls sibi quisque imperium 
petentibus, dilabitur,^ while many seek the command, each for himself, the 
army goes to pieces ; s. 18, 8. 

0. Absente ndbis, in my presence, in which ndbis is used for mS, is an 
instance of Synesis : 

Quid absente nObIs turbatumst (= turbatum est), what is the disturbance 
in my absence f T. £un. 649. 

Ablative with Prepositions 

490. Rule. — The Ablative may take a preposition to aid 
in expressing the exact relation intended : 

Maturat ab urbe proficisci, he hastens to set out from the city. Ab his 
amatur, by these he is loved. Statua ex aere facta, a statue made of bronze, 

1 Here the participle is used impersonally, it having been much contested. 

2 In the first example ipse may be explained as belonging to the subject of 
daxnn&tur, but in the second quisque has no grammatical connection with any 
other word in the sentence. A plausible view of the construction is that sibi 
quisque, which in certain connections has become almost a stereotyped formula, 
has been brought over unchanged into the Ablative Absolute from the clause 
which it represents. 
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C5rain frequentissimo conventu, in the presence of the crowded assembly, 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, it is sweet and seemly to die for 
one's country, Tauro tenus regnSre iussus est, he was bidden to limit his 
realm by Mount Taurus (to reign as far as Taurus) ; cf. C. Deiot 18, 86. 

1. Note the force of the prepositions in the following expressions: ab 
urbe, from the city; ex urbe, out of the city; in urbe, in the cUy ; cnm 
urbe, with the city; pr6 urbe, before the city or in behalf of the city, 

2. The following ten prepositions are used with the Ablative only : 
ft, ab, abs, from, by e, ex, out of, from 

absque, without prae, before, in comparison with 

cOram, in the presence of prO, before, for 

cum, toith sine, without 

de, down from, from tenus, as far as 

Note 1. — A and 6 are used only before consonants, aband ex before 
either vowels or consonants. Abs is antiquated, except before t6. 

Note 2. — Cum, when used with a Personal or a Relative Pronoun, is 
generally appended to it. 

Note 3. — Tenus follows its case. Being in origin the Accusative of a 
noun, it often takes the Genitive ; see 446, 5. 

3. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusative or 
with the Ablative : 

in, into, in subter, beneath, under, towards 

sub, under, towards super, above, about, beyond 

In and sub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; with the Ablative 
after verbs of rest. Subter and super generally with the Accusative ; sub- 
ter with the Ablative rare and mostly poetical ; super with the Ablative 
meaning concerning, of, on, used of a subject of discourse : 

Hannibal exercitum in Italiam dGxit, Hannibal led an army into Raly. 
Quam difl in Italia fuit, as long as he was in Italy. MllitCs sub montem suc- 
cedunt, the soldiers approach towards the mountain. Sub pellibus hiemare, 
to winter in camp (under skins). Subter mdrum hostium ftvehitur, he is 
borne under the wall of the enemy, Subter dCnsft testGdine, under a compact 
testudo. Aquila super carpentum volitftns, an eagle flying above the carriage. 
Hftc super r6 scribam, I shall write on this subject. 

4. A few words, generally adverbs, sometimes become prepositions, and 
are used with the Ablative, as intus, palam, procul, simul (poetic), and 
rarely clam : 

Tftli intus templO, within such a temple ; v. 7, 192. Palam populO, in the 
presence of the people; L. 6, 14. Procul dubiO, without doubt or far from 
doubtful; L. 89, 40. Simul his, with these; H. 8. i, 10, 86. Clam vObis, with- 
out your knowledge ; Caes. c. 2, 82, 
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Summary of Constructioiui of Place and Space 

491. I. The Names of Places are generally put 

1. Ill the Accusative with ad or in to deuote the Place to or into 
Which : 

Exercitum in Italiam duxit, he led an army into Italy. 

2. In the Ablative with ab, d6, or ex to denote the Place from Which : 
Ab urbe proficiscitur, he sets out from the city. 

3. In the Locative Ablative with in to denote the Place at or in Which : 
Hannibal in Italia f uit, Hannibal was in Italy. In oppido obsidebautur, 

they were besieged in the town. 

II. The Names of Towns and words which follow their ans^ogy 
are put 

1. In the Accusative to denote the Place to Which : 

Legati Athenas missi sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens. Ego rus 
ib5, / shall go into the country. 

2. In the Ablative to denote the Place from Which : 

Demaratus fugit Corintho, Demaratus fled from Corinth. Platonem 
Athenis arcessivit, he summoned Plato from Athens. Cum domo profu- 
gisset, when he had fled from home. 

3. In the Locative to denote the Place at or in Which : 

Romae et domi tuae vivere, to live at Rome and in your house. Cypri 
vixit, he lived in Cyprus. 

III. The common constructions of Space are as follows : 

1. Extent of Space is denoted by the Accusative : 
Agger altus pedes octoginta, a mound eighty feet high. 

2. Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative : 

Sol multis partibus maior est quam terra, the sun is very much larger 
than the earth. 

3. Distance, when regarded as Extent of Space, is denoted by the 
Accusative, but when regarded as Measure of Difference, by the Abla- 
tive: 

Septingenta milia passuum ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. 
Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris cdnsedit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar's camp. 
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USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

492. Adjectives in Latin correspond in their general use to 
adjectives in English. 

1. In Latin, as in English, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noim with one or more other modifiers : duae legidnSs novae,^ 
tvoo neio legions; nftvSs longae veterSs, old war vessels; columna aurea 
Bolida, a column of solid gold; onerftria nftvis mSbdma, a very large ship 
of burden. 

Note. — In general no connective is used when adjectives are combined 
as in these examples; but if the first adjective is mnlti, the connective is 
usually inserted, though it is sometimes omitted, especially when one of the 
adjectives follows the noun: mnltae bonaeque^ artSs, many good arts; 
multa et praeclftra^ facinora, many illustrious deeds; multae liberae 
clvitfttfis, many free states, many republics; multa bella gravia, many 
severe wars, 

493. Prolepsis, or Anticipation. — An adjective or a participle is 
sometimes applied to a noun, especially in poetry, to denote the 
result of the action expressed by the verb : 

Submersfts* obrue pupp6s, overwhelm and sink the ships (overwhelm 
the sunken ships) ; V. i, 69. ScGta latentia condunt, they conceal their 
(hidden) shields ; V. 8, 237. 

494. Adjectives and Participles are often used Substantively 
in the plural. Thus : 

1. Masculine Adjectives and Participles are used of persons ; Neuter 
Adjectives, chiefly in the Nominative and Accusative, are used of things: 
fortes, dlvitSs, pauperSs, the brave^ the rich, the poor; multi, panel, 
omnSs, many, few, all ; nostxi, vestri, sul, our friends, your friends, their 
friends; spectantSs, audientCs, diBcentCs, spectators, hearers, learners; 
bona, fLtilia, futdra, good things, useful things, future events ; mea, nostra, 
omnia, my things, our things, all things. 

495. Adjectives and Participles are occasionally used Substan- 
tively in the singular. Thus : 

1 Here duae modifies not simply legiQn§s, but legriSnSs novae ; so veteres 
qualifies nftvSs longrae, war vessels. 

* Lit. many and good ; many and illustrious, 

* Observe that submers&s gives the result of the action denoted by obrue, 
and is not applicable to puppSs until that action is performed ; latentia likewise 
gives the result of condunt. 
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1. In the masculine in a collective sense, especially as a predicate Geni- 
tive after est, etc., and when accompanied by a pronoun: R5mSniui = 
R5maiil, the Boman, the Romans; bonus, the good man, the good; sapi- 
entis est, it is the mark of a wise man or of Moise men = it is mse; Mo 
doctus, doctus quidam, this learned man^ a certain learned man; hlo 
Rdmanus, Romanus quXdam, this Boman, a certain Roman. 

2. In the neuter in the Nominative and Accusative, in the Partitive Geni- 
tive, and in the Accusative or Ablative with a preposition : bonnm, a good 
thing, a blessing ; malum, an evil thing, an evil ; nihil boni, nothing (of 
the) good; nihil htLmSnl, nothing human; in futflmm, for the future; in 
praesenti, at present. 

3. Conversely a few substantives are sometimes used as adjectives, espe- 
cially verbal nouns in tor and trix : victor exercitus, viotrlcSs AthSnae, 
a victorious army, victorious Athens; homd gladifttor, servus hom5, a 
gladiator, a servant ; populus latS rSx, a people ruling far and \Joide. 

4. For the use of adjectives with the force of qualifying Genitives, see 437. 

496. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectives, like nouns in predi- 
cate apposition, are sometimes equivalent to clauses : 

Alterum vivum am&vl, alterum nOn OdI mortuum, the one I loved while he 
was alive, the other I do not hate now that he is dead; C. Off. 8, 18. Ab homine 
numquam sobrlO, from a man who is never sober; c. Ph. 2, 82. 

497. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes used 
where oiu* idiom requires adverbs or adverbial expressions : 

SOcrat^s vengnum laetus hausit, Socrates cheerfully drank the poison; 
Sen. Prov. 8. Quod invltus faciO, which I do unwillingly ; C. Rose. A. 42, 128. 
Castrls s6 pavidus tenfibat, he timidly kept himself in camp ; L. 8. 26. In 
amOre est tOtus, he is wholly in love. £rat ille BOmae frequSns, he was 
frequently at Rome. Senfttus frequ6ns convenit, the senate assembles in 
large numbers; c. Fam. lo, 12, 8. 

1. The adjectives chiefly thus used are those expressive of Joy, Knowledge, 
and their opposites, — laetus, libSns, invltus, tristis, sciSns, insciSns, 
prfldens, imprudSns, etc. ; also nullus, s51us, tdtus, Anus, propior, 
prozimus, etc. 

2. A few adjectives of Time and Place are sometimes used in the same 
way, though chiefly in the poets : 

Yespertlnus pete tectum, at evening seek your abode; H. E. l, 9, 20. 
Domesticus Otior, / idle about the house ; H. 8. l, 6, 127. 

3. Note the following special uses of such adjectives as prior, pr&nus, 
prihceps, postrSmus, ultdmus, etc. : 
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Est primus rog&tus sententiam, fie was the first to be asked his opinion; 
L. 87, 14. Princeps in proelium Ibat, he was the first to go into battle ; L. si, 4. 

4. Certain adjectives, as primus, medius, nltimus, smnmas, etc., may 
designate a part of an object ; as prima nox. the first part of the night ; 
BummuB m5ns, the top of the mountain, 

5. In rare instances, adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives : 

RSctissime sunt omnia, all things are perfectly right ; C. Fam. 9, 9. Nunc 
hominum mOrfis, the character of the men of the present day ; Pi. Pers. 886. 

6. Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office : 

Regulus consul iterum, Regultis when consul for the second time ; cf. c. Off. 

8, 26, 99. 

498. Comparatives and Superlatives. — Latin Gomparatiyes and 
Superlatives are generally best rendered by the corresponding 
English forms, but comparatives may sometimes be rendered by 
somewhat y unusually , too, i.e. more than usual, or more than is 
proper, while superlatives are sometimes best rendered by very : 

Ego miserior sum quam tG, / am more unhappy than you. SenectCLs est 
loquftcior, old age is somewhat loquacious, Grfttissimae mihl tuae litterae 
fuerunt, your letter was very acceptable to me, Quam m&zimus numerus, 
the largest possible number. Unus omnium doctissimus, without exception, 
the most learned of all. Quantam m&ximam vastitd,tem potest ostendit, he 
exhibits the greatest possible desolation (as great as the greatest he can); 
L. 22, 8. 

1. Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: clSLrissimiiB, 
ndbilissimuB, and summus — especially applicable to men of consular or 
senatorial rank ; fortissimuB, honestiBsimus, lllflBtriBsimas, and splendi- 
disaimus — especially applicable to those of the equestrian order : 

Pomp€iu8, vir fortissimus et cUrissimus, Pompey^ a man most brave and 
illustrious; c. I. Ver. 15, 44. EquitCs ROmftnl, honestissimi virl, the Roman 
knights^ most honorable men; c. c. i, 8, 21. 

499. Comparatives after Quam. — When an object is said to 
possess one quality in a higher degree than another, the two 
adjectives thus used may be connected by magis quam, the usual 
method in Cicero, or both may be put in the comparative : 

Praeclarum magis est quam difficile, it is more admirable than difficulty or 
admirable rather than diffi^cult; C Q. Fr. i, i, ii. DltiOrGs quam fortiSrfis, 
more wealthy than brave ; L. 89, 1. 
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1. In a similar manner, two Adverbs may be connected by magis quam, 
or both may be put in the comparative : 

Magis audftcter quam par&t6, with more courage than preparation ; c. Bnit 
68, 241. Bellum fortius quam Micius gerere, to wage war with more valor 
tJuin success. 

2. The form with magis, both in adjectives and in adverbs, may some- 
times be best rendered rather than : 

Ars magis mftgna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than d^fflcuU, 

8. In the later Latin, the positive sometimes follows quam, even when 
the regular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used : 

Yehementius quam cautS appetere, to seek more eagerly than cautiously ; 
cf. Tac. Agr. 4. ClSri quam vetusti, illustrious rather than ancient, 

4. For the use of comparatives before quam pr5, see 471, 7. 

USE OF PRONOUNS 

500. Personal Pronouns. — The Nominative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast: 

Nftt&ram si sequfimur, numquam aberrftbimus, if we follow nature^ toe 
shall never go astray. Ego regCs 6i6cl, vOs tyrannOs intrOdacitis, / have 
banished kings j you introduce tyrants ; Ad Her. 4, 58. • 

1. With quidem, the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equi- 
dem: 

Facis amlc6 tu quidem, you act indeed in a friendly manner. Non dubi- 
t&bam equidem, I did not doubt indeed. 

2. A writer sometimes speaks of himself in the plural, using nSs for ego, 
noster for rneuB, and the plural verb for the singular : 

Vidfis nOs multa cOnftrl, you see that I attempt many things; C. Orator, 80, 105. 
Et nostra I6ctitas, and you often read my writings ; c. Orator, 80, 106. Librum 
ad t6 misimus, I have sent the book to you ; c. Sen. i, 8. 

3. In Plautus and in Horace, noster, our friend^ occurs in the sense 
of ego : 

TQ m6 ali6n&bis numquam quin noster siem, you shall never make me to 
be any other than myself; Pi. Amph. 899. Subiectior in diem invidiae noster, 
lam daily more exposed to unpopularity ; H. 8. 2, 6. 

4. Mel, tul, bhI, nostrl, and vestrl are generally used as Objective 
Genitives; nostnun and vestnun, as Partitive Genitives — though with 
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onmliim, and in certain special expressions, nostmm and veBtrum are 
used as Possessive Genitives: 

Habfitis ducem memorem vestrl, oblltum sol, you have a leader mindful 
of you^ forgetful of himself; C. c. 4, 9. Unl cuique vestrum, to every one of 
you; c. Ph. 5, 1. Communis parens omnium nostrum, the common motlier 
of us all ; C. 0. 1, 7. Quantus consensus vestrum, how great unanimity on 
your part (of you); c. Ph. 6, i. 

5. A Personal Pronoun with ab, ad, or apud may designate the Besi- 
dence or Abode of a person : 

Quisnam a n5bls figreditur forfts, who is coming out of our house f T. Heaut. 
661. V6nl ad me, I came to my house ; c. Att. 16, lo. Kftri apud s6 est, he is 
at his residence in the country; cf. c. Or. i, 49, 214. 

601. Possessives, when not emphatic, are seldom expressed if 
they can be supplied from the context : 

In eO studio aetatem cOnsiimpsI, / have spent my life in this pursuit. Sic 
ocul5s, sic ille mantis ferSbat, thus he moved his eyes, thus his hands. Mea 
domus tib! patet, mihl clausa est, my house is open to you, closed to me; 
C. Rose. A. 60, 146. 

1. Possessives sometimes mean appropriate, proper, favorable, propitious, 
as alifinuB sometimes means unsuitable, unfavorable : 

Ego annO meO consul factus sum, / was made consul in my own proper 
year (i.e. on reaching the legal age); cf. C. Bnit. 94, 828. Ferunt sua flamina 
classem, favoring winds bear the fleet ; V. 6, 882. AliSnO locO proelium com- 
mittunt, they engage in battle in an unfavorable situation ; Cues, i, 15. 

2. Remember that the Possessive is regularly used for the Subjective 
Genitive of personal pronouns, and sometimes, though rarely, for the 
Objective Genitive; see 440, 2, Note 2: 

Tu& sul memori& delectatur, he is delighted with your recollection of him ; 
C. Att. 18, 1, 8. Neque odiO id fCcit tuO, nor did he do it from hatred of you; 
T. Ph. 1016. 

3. For the possessive in combination with a Genitive, see 446, 3. 

502. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. — The Personal and Possessive 
Pronouns may be used reflexively; sui and buub are regularly 
so used : 

M6 ipse c6ns6lor, I comfort myself; C. Am. 8, lo. Ipse s6 quisque diligit, 
every one loves himself. Anteposuit suam salCltem meae, he preferred his 
own safety to mine. 
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1. Reciprocal Use of Pronouns. — The reciprocal relation which objects 
often sustain to each other may be variously expressed» as by inter nSs, 
inter v5b, and inter se» each other, one another, together; by the reflexive 
BuI with ipsl ; by alius alium or alter alteram ; and by repeating the 
noun in an oblique case : 

Pueri amant inter s6, the boys love one another. MllitCs sibi ipsl sunt im- 
X>edlment5, the soldiers are a hindrance to one anotfier. Alius alium dom5s 
suds invltant, they invite one another to their homes. Homines hominibus 
tltil6s esse possunt, men can be useful to men (i.e. to one another). 

503. In simple sentences and in principal clauses, aui and suus 
generally refer to the subject : 

Per 86 quisque sib! c&rus est, every one is by his own nature (per b6, 
through or of himself) dear to himself; C. Am. 21, 80. Caesar c5piSs sufts 
divisit, Caesar divided his forces, 

1. As Bul and buub generally refer to the subject, the demonstratives 
is, ille, etc., are generally used to refer to other words in the sentence : 

Deum agnOscis ex operibus 6ius, you recognize God by (from) his works* 

2. Synesis. — When the subject of the verb is not the real agent of 
the action, buI and buub may refer to that agent : 

A Caesare invltor sib! ut sim l6gd.tus, / am invited by Caesar (real agent) 
to be lieutenant to him ; C. Att. 2, 18. 

3. With such indefinite and impersonal expressions as the following, 
Bul and BUUB refer to some indefinite pei-son conceived as the author of 
the action : 

DCfOrme est d6 s6 praedicftre,! to boast of one*s self is unseemly ; 0. Off. l, 
88, 187. Perventum ad suOs erat,i they had come to their friends ; L. 88, 8. 

4. Suus, meaning his own, their own, fitting, etc., especially with quia- 
que, and the plural of buub, meaning his friends, their friends, their pos- 
sessions, etc., are used with great freedom, often referring to oblique cases : 

Idstitia suum cuique distribuit, Justice gives to every one his due (his 
own) ; C. N. D. "8, 16. Su6 cuique iudicio est titendum, every one must use 
his own judgment ; c. N. D. 8, i. COnserva tuls suCs, for the sake of your 
friends, spare their friends; C. Lig. ii, 88. 

604. In Subordinate Clauses expressing the Thought, Wish, or 
Purpose of the principal clause, as in the Infinitive clause, final 

1 Here observe that the reflexives s@ and suds refer to the indefinite agents 
of the action expressed by praredicare and perventum erat. 
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clause, indirect questions, and the like, bui and buhs generally 
refer to the subject of the principal clause ; in all other subordi- 
nate clauses, they generally refer to the subject of their own 
clause, and are called Direct Reflexives: 

Sentit animus s6 vl su& moy6rT, the soul perceives that it is moved by its 
oion power; C. Tusc. i, 28, 55. Ubil 5rant ut sibi parcat, the Ubii ask him to 
spare them. PervCstlgat quid sul cIvCs cOgitent, he tnes to ascertain uhat 
his fellow-citizens think, N6minem cOgnOvI poStam, qui sibI n6n optimus 
vidfirCtur, / have known no poet who did not seem to himself to be the best; 
C. TuBC. 5, 22, 68. 

1. After verbs of Advising, Exhorting, etc., buI and buub generally 
refer to the Subordinate Subject, as the person in whose interest the 
advice is given : 

NerviOs hortfttur n6 sul llberandl occSsiOnem dimittant, he exhorts the 
Nervii not to lose the oppoHunity of freeing themselves; Caes. 6, 88. 

2. Two Reflexives. — Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the Principal subject, and another referring to the Subordinate subject : 

Bespondit nSminem sScum sine 8u& pemici6 contendisse, he replied that 
no one had fought with him without (his) destruction ; Caes. i, 86. 

3. When the Reflexive refers to the Subordinate subject, the Demon- 
strative or Determinative refers to the Principal subject : 

Persuadent Tulingis uti oppidls suls exflstis Gn& cum ils proficiscantur, 
they persuaded the Tulingi that, having burned their towns, they should 
depart with them ; Caes. i, 5, 4. 

4. Reflexives are sometimes used with participles, referring to the 
agent of the action implied in them : 

Hunc r6x excfipit difHdentemque i rebus suls cOnflrmavit, the king received 
him and encouraged him when he had lost confidence in his own strength; 
C. Man. 9, 28. 

5. Reflexives are sometimes used idiomatically with a few prepositions, 
especially with per, propter, ouin, in : 

Val6tGdinem ipsam propter s6 expetCmus, toe shall seek health for itself; 
C. Fin. 6, 17. Caesar Fabium cum sua^ legiOne remittit, Caesar sends back 
Fabius with (having) his legion ; Caes. 6, 68. 

1 Observe that if an equivalent subordinate claose be substituted for the parti- 
ciple difndentem, as in the translation, the reflexive would be entirely in order, 
and would refer to the subject of its own clause. 

2 Observe that cum leeriSne su& is equivalent to le?i5nem suam ha- 
bentem, in which the use of the reflexive is the same as that described above 
under number 4. 
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DEMONSTKATIVE PRONOUNS 

505. Ko, iste, ille, are often called, respectively, demonstratives 
of the first, second, and third persons, as hie designates that which 
is near the speaker ; Iste, that which is near the person addressed ; 
and ille, that which is remote from both : 

lovem, ciistOdem htiius urbis, Jupiter the guardian of this (our) city, 
MHUl istam mentem, change that purpose of yours. IllOs quOs vidSre nOn pos- 
sumus neglpgis, you disregard those whom toe can not see, 

1. HIo designates an object conceived as near, and ille as remote, 
whether in space, time, or thought : 

N6n antique illO mOre, sed hOc nostrO Smdltus, educated not in the manner 
of the olden times, hut in this our modem way; C Brut. 85, 182. 

606. Former and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously 
mentioned, 

1. HIo generally follows ille and refers to the latter object, while ille 
refers to the former : 

Acerb(>s inimicOs . . . eOs amIcOs ... ill! v6rum saepe dicunt, hi numquam, 
bitter enemies . . . those friends . . . the former often speak the truth, the latter 
never; cf. c. Am. 24, 90. 

• 2. HIo refers to the former object when that object is conceived of as 
near in thought, either because of its importance or because of its close 
connection with the subject under discussion. It may then stand either 
before or after ille : 

Melior est certa pftx quam 8p6rd,ta Victoria; haec in tu&, ilia in deOrum 
mand est, sure peace is better than hoped-for victory ; the former is in your 
own hand, the latter in that of the gods; L. so, so. Senex . . . adul6sc€ns 
. . . ille vult diti vlvere, hic diH vixit, the aged man , , . the young man . . . 
tfie latter wishes to live a long time; the former has lived a long time; 

C. Sen. 19, 68. 

507. Other Uses of Demonstratives. — Ko and ille are often used 
of what belongs to the immediate context : 

Haec quae scrlbO et ilia quae ante& questus sum, these things which I am 
writing and those of tohich I before complained ; 8. 24, 9. His verbis epistulam 
misit, he sent a letter in these (the following) words ; N. 2, 9, i. 

1. HIo et ille, ille aut ille, etc., this and that, that or that, are sometimes 
used in the sense one or two, one or another : 

Hoc signum et illud, this statue and that, one or two statues. • 
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2. HIo, as a demonstrative of the first person, is sometimes, especially in 
poetry, equivalent to meuB or noster; and hlo hom5, rarely hlc alone, 
to ego: 

Supr& banc memoriam, before our time (this memory); Caes. 6, 19. Hlc 
hom58t (hom5 est) omnium hominum praecipuos, this man (myself) is the 
most favored of all men; Pi. Trin. 1115. Hunc hominem vell€s si trMere, if 
you were willing to introduce me (this man); H. S. i, 9, 47. 

3. late, as a demonstrative of the second person, is often applied to an 
opponent, or to a defendant in a court of justice ; accordingly the idea of 
Disrespect or Contempt seems at times to be associated with it, though not 
strictly contained in the pronoun itself : 

Quae est ista praetara, what sort of praetorship is that of yours f C. Ver. 
2, 18, 4C. AnimI est ista moUitia, nOn virttLs, thaX is an geminate spirit, 
not valor, 

4. nie is often used of what is well known, famous, and in that sense it 
is sometimes in apposition with a Personal pronoun : 

Mftgnus ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great ; C. Arch, lo, 24. 
nie ego liber, ille fer5x tacul, I, that unrestrained, that fearless one, was 
silent. 

6. nie is sometimes nearly or quite redundant, especially with quidem : 

ApollOnius ille quidem su5 c0nsili5, sed etiam me auctOre est profectus, 
Apollonius set out of his own free will indeed, but also with my advice ; 
0. Fam. 18, 16. Qui vCnit, multum ille et terrls iactatus et altO, who came, after 
having been much tossed about on land and sea ; v. i, i. 

6. A demonstrative is sometimes equivalent to a Grenitive or to a prepo- 
sition with its case : hlo amor = amor htliuB rel, the love of thir; haec 
otira = otira d5 hdo, care concerning this : 

E& formldine multl mortaiSs ROmanIs dediti obsidCs, from the fear of these 
things many were delivered as hostages to the Romans; 8. 54, 6. 

7. Adverbs derived from demonstratives share the distinctive meanings of 
the pronouns themselves : 

Hlc pltis mall est, quam ilUc boni, there is more of evil here than of good 
there ; T. And. 720. 

DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

508. Is and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the ante- 
cedents of relatives : 

Dionysius aufftgit ; is est in prOvincia tua, Dionysius has fled ; he is in your 
province. Homines id quod volunt crfidjint, men believe that which they 
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desire, FScit idem quod fScerat Coriolftnus, he did the same thing which 
Coriolanus had done, 

1. The pronoun is is often understood before the relative or a Genitive : 

Sunt qui cSnseant, there are those who think. Flebat uterque, pater d6 
filil morte, d6 patris fllius, each wept, the father over the impending death of 
the son, the son over (that) of the father; c. Ver. i, so. 

2. Is with a conjunction is often used for emphasis, like the English 
and that too, and that indeed : 

Unam rem explic&bO, eamque m&ximam, one thing I will explain, and that 
too a very important one, Audire Cratippum, idque AthCnls, to hear Cra- 
tippus, and that too at Athens; cf. c. Off. i, l. 

3. Idem is sometimes best rendered also, at the same time, both, yet: 

Qui fortis est, Idem est fidSns, he who is brave, is also confident. Cum 
optimam nS,turam del dicat esse, negat Idem, etc., though he says that the 
nature of God is most excellent, he yet denies, etc.; c. N. D. i, 48, 121. K6x 
Anius, r6x idem hominum Phoeblque sacerdOs, King Anius, both king of 
men and priest of Apollo ; V. 8, 80. 

4. Is . . . qui means he , , . who, such , , , as, such , , . that : 

Tu es is qui mS OrnastI, you are the man (he) who has honored me. Ea 
est B5mana gSns quae victa quiescere nesciat, the Roman race is such that it 
knows not how to rest when vanquished ; L. 9, 8. 

5. Idem . . . qui means the same , , . who, the same , , , as ; Idem . . . 
ac or atque, Idem . . . et or que. Idem ... at. Idem . . . oum with the 
Ablative, the same , , , as: 

Animus t6 erga Idem est ac fuit, the feeling toward you is the same as it 
was; T. Heaut. 266. EOdem mCcum patre genitus est, he is the son of the same 
father as I (with me); Tac. A. 15, 2. 

509. Ipse adds emphasis, generally rendered self: 

Quod ipse Caesar cOgnOverat, which Caesar himself had ascertained. Ipse 
pater fulmina molltur, the father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunderbolts. 
Ipse dixit 1; ipse autem erat Pythagoras, he himself said it; but he was 
Pythagoras, 

1, Ipse belongs to the emphatic word, whether subject or object, but with 
a preference for the subject when no special emphasis rests on the object : 

1 Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ipse is often thus used of a su^rior, 
as of a master, teacher, etc. 
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M6 ipse cOnsOlor, / myself (not another) comfort myself. Ipse 86 qoisque 
dlligit, every one loves himself. Se ipse ^ interfecit, fie himself killed himself 
S6 ipsom^ interfScit, he killed himself (not another). 

2. Ipse is sometimes accompanied by sScum, with himself j alone,, or by 
per eS, by himself unaided^ in and of himself^ etc. : 

Aliud genitor s6cum ipse yoldtat, the father himself is pondering with 
himself another plan, VirtCbs est per 86 ipsa laudftbilis, virtue itself is praise- 
worthy in and of itself 

3. Ipse is often best rendered by very : 

Sum profectos ipsO illo di6, / set out on that very day. 

4. With numerals, Ipse means just so many, just; so also in nono 
Ipsam, just at this time ; torn ipsam, just at that time : 

Triginta diSs erant ipsi, it was just thirty days. Nunc ipsum sine t6 esse 
nOn possum, just at this time I cannot be without you ; c. Att 12, 16. 

6. Ipse, in the Genitive, with a possessive, means own, one^s own : 
Contentus nostrft ipsOrum amicitift, satisfied with our own friendship; 

C. Fun. 6, 16. 

6. Ipse, in subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to the principal subject 
with the force of an emphatic sul or sans : 

L6g&t0s misit qui ipsi vltam peterent, he sent messengers to beg life for 
himself 

7. Ipse quoque and et ipse ^ are often best rendered also, likewise, even he : 

IpsI quoque vultis, you also wish it. Alius AchillSs nfttus et ipse de&, 
anotJier Achilles likewise (himself also) born of a goddess; V. «, 89. 

8. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative 
Absolute, see 489, 8. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

510. The relative is often used where the English idiom requires 
a demonstrative or personal pronoun, sometimes even at the begin- 
ning, of a sentence : 

FertitilSs XenophOntis librl sunt ; quOs legite studiOsS, the books of Xeno- 
phon are very useful; read them attentively ; C. Sen. 17, 60. Qui cum equitatti 

1 In the example with ipse, the emphasis is on the subject, he himself killed ; 
in the example with ipsum, the emphasis is on the object, killed himself. 

2 Bt ipse, not in Caesar, rare in Cicero, is found in poets, in livy, and in late 
writers. 
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Helv6ti5ram proelium committunt, they engage in battle toith the cavalry of 
the Helvetii; Caes. l, 15, 2. Quae cum ita sint, since these things are so; 

0. Mur. 1. 2. 

1. Belatives and Demonstratives are often correlatives to each other: 
hie . . . qui, iste . . . qui, etc. These combinations generally retain the 
ordinary force of the separate words : 

Quam quisque nOrit artem,^ in hftc s6 exerceat, let every one practice 
(exercise himself in) the art which he understands. Istum^ quem quaeris, 
ego sum, / am that person whom you seek; Pi. Cure 41». 

2. In Two Successive Clauses, the relative may be expressed in both, or 
it may be expressed in the first, and omitted in the second, when the case of 
the two relatives is the same ; or, finally, it may be expressed in the first, 
and followed by a demonstrative in the second : 

NOs qui sermOnI nOn interfuissSmus et quibus Cotta sententi&s trftdidisset, 
we who had not been present at the conversation, and to whom Cotta had 
reported the opinions; c. Or. 8,4, 1 6. Dumnorigi, qui princip&tum obtin6bat 
ac plebl acceptus erat,« persuadet, he persuades Dumnorix, who held the 
chief authority, and who was a favorite of the common people (acceptable 
to); Caes. 1, 8, 5. Quae nee habfiremus nee iis titerfimur, which we should 
neither have nor use ; c. Off. 2, 8, 12. 

8. Several relatives may stand in successive clauses : 

In mimd5 deus inest aliquis, qui regat, qui gubernet, qui cursfls astrOrum 
cOnservet, there is a God in the world, who mles, who governs, who preserves 
the courses of the stars ; o. N. D. i, 20, 62. 

4. Relative with Adjective. — Adjectives belonging in sense to the 
antecedent, especially Comparatives, Superlatives, and Numerals, some- 
times stand in the relative clause in agreement with the relative : 

Vasa, quae pulcherrima vlderat, the most beautiful vessels which he had 
seen (which the most beautiful he had seen). De servis suis, quem habuit 
fidelissimum, misit, he sent the most faithful of the servants which he had. 

5. When both antecedent and relative depend on the same preposition, 
and the two clauses have the same predicate, the preposition may be 
omitted before the relative : 

Incidit in eandem invidiam, quam * pater suus, he incurred (fell into) the 
same unpopularity as his father; N. 5, 8. 

1 Observe that the relative clause contains the antecedent artem. 

2 latum attracted into the case of the relative, see 399, 5. 

s Observe that, if the relative had been expressed, it would have been in the 
same case as qui in the first clause. 

4 Observe that quam depends on the preposition in understood. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 18 
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6. Relative clauses in Latin, with or without antecedents, are sometimes 
equivalent to nouns, adjectives, or participles in English, as, ii qui aadinnt, 
those who hear^ hearers; homines qui nunc sunt, men of the present gen- 
eration, our contemporaries; il, quSs suprft disd, tlie above-mentioned 
persons : 

Polltus ils artibus, qu&s qui tenent, Sruditl appellantur, accomplished in 
those arts whose possessors are called learned; c. fid. i, 7, 26. 

7. Qui dicltur, qui voc&tur, or the corresponding active, quern dicnnt, 
quern vocant, etc., are often used in the sense of so called, the so-called, 
what they or you call, etc. : 

Vestra, quae dicitur, vita mors est, your so-called (your which is called) life 
is death. L€x ista, quam voc&s, nOn est 16x, that law, as you call it, is not 
a law ; c. Dom. 19, so. 

8. A Relative Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pro. 
Quae tua prfldentia est = qua es prudentift = pr5 tu& prtidentia means 
such is your prudence, or in accordance with your prudence : 

Sp6rO, quae tua prQdentia est, t€ valSre, / hope you are well, such is your 
prudence (which is, etc.); C. Att. 6, 9, l. 

9. The neuter quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the 
beginning of a sentence or clause, especially before si, ni, nisi, etu, and 
sometimes before quia, quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connec- 
tion with what precedes. In translating, it is sometimes best omitted, and 
sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, but, and : 

Quod si forte ceciderint, but if, perchance, they should fall ; c. Am. 15, 68. 
Quod si ego resclvissem id prius, now, if I had learned this sooner; T. And. 258. 

10. The neuter quicquid, of the general relative, accompanied by an 
adjective, a participle, or a Genitive, may be used of persons : 

Matr^ et quicquid t€cum invalidum est delige, select the mothers and 
whatever feeble persons there are with you; V. 5, 716. 

11. The Relative Adverbs qu6, ubJ, and unde are sometimes used of 
persons, instead of relative pronouns with prepositions : 

Apud e5s qu6 s6 contulit, among those to whom he betook himself. Is unde 
te audisse dicis, he from whom you say that you heard it; C. Or. 2,70, 286. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

511. The Interrogatives quia and quid are generally used as 
substantives, who? what person? what? what thing? Qui and 
quod are generally used as adjectives, what? of what kind, sorty 
or character? 
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Quia clarior Themistocle, loho more illustrious than Themistoclesf Quia 
ego sum, who am If Quid ego dlcO, what am I saying f Qui locus est, 
quod tempus, what place is there? what time? In qua urbe vivimus, in 
what sort of a city are we living f 

1. This distinction between quis and qui, quid and quod, was almost 
or quite unknown in early Latin, and it is not always observed even by 
Cicero : 

Quis homo t6 rapit, whaJt man is seizing you f Pi. Rud. 870. Quis rCx 
umquam fuit, what king was there ever f c. Div. i, 48, 95. 

2. Which of two is g^ne^ally expressed by titer. Which one of a larger 
number is expressed by quis : 

Quaeritur, ex duObus, uter dignior ; ex plGribus, quis dignlssiraus ; of two^ 
we (wAr, which is the more worthy; of a larger number^ who is the most 
worthy; Quint. 7, 4, 21. 

3. Two Interrogatives sometimes occur in the same clause : 

Quis quern fraudavit, who defrauded^ and whom did he defraud (who 
defrauded whom)? C. Rose. 0. 7, 21. 

4. TantuB sometimes accompanies the Interrogative Pronoun : 
Qui tantus fuit labor, what so great labor was there f c. Dom. 11, 27. 

6. Quid, why f how is that f is often used adverbially, or stands appar- 
ently unconnected : quid enim, why then f what then f what indeed ? quid 
ita, why so f quid quod, what of the fact that f quid bi, what if f 

Loquere, quid vfinisti, say, why have you come f Quid ? n5nne respondg- 
bis, what f xoill you not reply f Quid quod dglectantur, what of the fact 
that they are delighted f c. Fin. 5, 19, 62. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

612. Quis, ali-quis, quis-piam, and qui-dam may be conveniently 
grouped together. Of these, quis, any one, is the most indefinite, 
and quidam, a certain one, the least indefinite, while aliquis and 
quispiam, some one, not distinguished from each other in meaning, 
are less indefinite than quis, but more so than quidam : 

SI qua civitas fgcisset aliquid 6ius modi, if any state had done anything 
of this kind. Num quid vis aliud, do you wish anything else f POnere iub6- 
bam, d6 quO quis audire vellet, / asked any one to name the subject about 
which he (any one) might wish to hear; C. Tusc. 1, 4, 7. Forsitan aliquis eius 
modi quippiam fgcerit, perhaps some one may have done something of the kind. 
Est aliquod numen, there is a divinity. Accurrit quidam, notus mihl nOmine 
tantum, a certain one runs t«p, known to me only by name ; ir. 8. l, 9, 8. 
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1. Qui» as a sabstantive, and qui as an adjective, are used chiefly after 
tf, nisi, n6, num, and in Relative clauses; see the first three examples 
above. They sometimes stand in the relative clause, even when logically 
they seem to belong to the antec^ent clause, as in the third example. 

2. Most of the forms of aliquis may be used either as nouns or as adjec- 
tives, but aliqoid is a noun, and aliquod an adjective. Aliquis and aliqui 
sometimes mean some person or tiling of importance, note, or value : 

Aud6 aliquid, si vis esse aliquis, dare something, if you wish to he any- 
body; lav. 1,78. 

3. Aliqtds seems at times to mean many a one .\ 

DIxerat aliquis sententiam, many a one had expressed his opinion; Caes. 
c. 1, 2. 

4. Aliquis is sometimes used with numerals to denote an approximate 
number, chiefly in familiar Latin : 

AliquOs viginti dies, some twenty days. 

5. Quldam, with an adjective, is sometimes used to qualify or soften the 
statement : 

Est gloria solida quaedam r^, glory is a somewhat substantial thing. 

6. Quldam with quasi has the force of a certain, a kind of, as it were : 
Quasi quaedam Sdcratica mediclna, a kind of Socratic medicine, as it 

were. 

7. Nesoi5 quis and nesci5 qui often supply the place of indefinite pro- 
nouns, especially in poetry : 

Hic nesciO quis loquitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. 

613. Quis-quam, any one whcUever, is more general in its mean- 
ing than the simple quis, any one. This pronoun and the pronom- 
inal adjective uUus are used chiefly in negative and conditional 
sentences, and in interrogative sentences, implying a negative : 

Neque m6 quisquam ibi S.gnOvit, and no one whatever recognized me there; 
c. TuHc. 5, 86, 104. Num ceuses uUum animal sine corde esse posse, do you think 
that any animal can be without a heart f 

1. N6m5 is the negative of quisquam, and like quisquam is generally 
used as a noun, though with the designations of persons it may be used as an 
adjective : 

Aut n6m0 aut CatO sapiens fuit, either no one or Cato %oas wise. Neminem 
cOgnovI poetam, / have knoion no poet ; C. Tusc. 5, 22. 

2. NtUlus, the negative of iUlus, is generally used as an adjective, though 
it regularly supplies the Genitive and Ablative of n6m5 : 
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Ntilla aptior persOna, no more suitable person. Neminem laesit ; nOllIus 
auris vioUvit, he has injured no one; he has shocked no one^s ears; C. Mur. 

40,87. 

3. NfUluB and nihil are sometimes used for an emphatic n5n : 
Philotlmus nullus venit, Philotimus did not come ; C. Att. ii, 24. 

GENERAL INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

514. Quivis and quilibet mean, any one you wish, any one you 
please, any one whatever; quisque, every one, each one: 

QuIvIs beres pecuniam potuit auferre, any heir xohatever might take the 
money. Quidlibet faciat, let him do what he likes. Quod quisque dixit, 
whdt every one said. 

515. Quisque is very freely used in Latin, but chiefly as 
follows : 

1. After Reflexive, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns : 

Ipse s6 quisque diligit, every one loves himself. Defendat quod quisque 
sentit, let every one defend his convictions (what he thinks). Interest quOs 
quisque audiat, it makes a difference whom each one hears; 0. Brut. 5S, 210. 

2. After Superlatives and Ordinals, where it is generally best rendered 
by all , every ; with primus by very, possible : 

Epicureds doctissimus quisque contemnit, all the most learned despise the 
Epicureans. QuIntO quOque anno, every four years (every fifth year). Primo 
quoque tempore, at the earliest possible opportunity, the very first. 

3. After Unus, as in fliius quisque, every one, every person : 

Ego nOvI et unus quisque vestrum, I know and every one of you knows. 

4. Observe that in all these examples, quisque follows the word with 
which it is associated. This is the usual order, but the reflexive often fol- 
lows in poetry, and sometimes even in classical prose : 

Quod est cfliusque m&xime suum, which is especially one"^ s own; C. Off. i,8i. 

6. nt quisque . . . ita with the superlative in both clauses is often best 
rendered, the more . . t the more : 

Ut quisque sibi plnrimum conffdit, ita m&xime excellit, the more confidence 
one has in one's self, the more one excels; c. Am. 9, 80. 

6. Quotas quisque means, how rarely one, how few : 
Quotus quisque disertus est, how rarely is one eloquent, or how few are 
eloquent f C. ^lanc. 25, 62. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

516. Alius means another, other; alter^ the one, the other (pi two), 
the second, a second. They are often repeated : alius . . . alius, one 
. . . another; alii . . . alii, some . . . others; alter . . . alter, the one 
. , , the other; alteri . . . alteri, the one party . , . the other: 

Aliud est male dicere, aliud accOsftre, U is one thing to revile, another to 
accuse. Alii glOriae servitint, aliX pecuniae, some are slaves to glory, others 
to money. Altera (fllla) occisa, altera capta est, one daughter i-jas slain, the 
other captured; Caes. l, 63. Hauiilcar, Mars alter, Uamilcar, a second Mars; 
L. 21, 10, 8. Alteri dimicant, alteri timent, one party fights^ the other fears, 

1. Alius and alter repeated in different cases, or combined with ali^ or 
aliter, form various idiomatic expressions, which, if judged by the English 
standard, would seem to be elliptical : 

Alius alium domOs suas invitant, they invite one another to their homes; 
8. 66, 8. Aliter alii vivunt, some live in one way, others in another; c. ad Brut. 
1, 13. nil alias aliud sentiunt, they entertain one opinion at one time, another 
at another; c. Or. 2, 7. 

2. The derivative adverbs, ali&s and aliter, are sometimes repeated as 
correlatives, ali&s . . . all&s, at one time . . . at another time, aliter . . . 
aliter, in one xoay . , . in another way : 

Alias beatus est, alias miser, at one time he is happy, at another, unhappy; 
cf. C. Fin. 2, 27, 87. 

3. After alius, aliter, and the like, atque, ac, and et often mean than, 
and nisi, than or except : 

Non alius essem atque nunc sum, / woidd not he other than lam; 0. Fam. 
1, 9, 21. Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita videtur, nothing except (other than) 
peace seems to have been sought; c(. c. Off. i, 28, 80. 

4. Uterque means both, each of two. In the plural it generally means 
both^ each of two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things; 
regularly so with nouns which are plural in form but singular in sense : 

Uterque, mater et pater, domi erant, both, mother and father, were at home. 
Utrique victOriam crud^liter exercebant, both parties made a cruel use of 
victory. E castns utrisque, out of both camps. 

6. Uterque standing in two different cases may mean^one . . . the other or 
one another : each . . . the other : 

Cum uterque utrique esset in cdnspectu, since they were in sight of one 
another ; Caes. 7, 86. ^ 
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8TNTAX OF VERBS 

USE OF VOICES, NUMBERS, AND PERSONS 

517. The Voices in Latin correspond in their general meaning 
and use to the Active and Passive Voices in English, but orig- 
inally the Passive Voice had a reflexive meaning, like the Greek 
Middle, and was equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pro- 
noun, a meaning which is still retained in a few verbs, especially 
in poetry : 

Lavantar in fluminibus, they bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers; Cae». 4, i. 
Came vescebantur, they lived upon (fed themselves with) flesh ; s. S9. Galeam 
induitur, he puts on his helmet; V. 2, 8»2. Capita velamur, we veil our heads; 
v. 8. 645. 

518. Passive Construction. — With transitive verbs, a thought 
may at the pleasure of the writer be expressed either actively or 
passively : 

Dens mundum aedificavit, God made (built) the world. A deO mundus 
aedificatus est, the xoorld was made by God, 

1. Intransitive verbs have regularly only the active voice, but they 
are sometimes used impersonally in the third person singular of the 
passive : 

Curritur ad praetCrium, they run to the praetorinm (there is running); 
C. Ver. 6, 86, 92. Mihl cum iis vivendum est qu5s vici, / must live with those 
whom I have conquered; C. c. 8, 12. 

2. Some verbs, otherwise intransitive, occasionally form a personal 
passive in poetry : 

Ego cur, adquirere pauca si possum, invideor, why am I envied if I am able 
to add a few words f il. A. p. 65. Nunc tertia vivitur aetas, I am now living in 
the third age (the third age is being lived) ; o. M. 12, iss. 

3. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive Voice with 
the meaning of the Active, or Middle. They have, however, certain forms of 
the Active ; see 222 : 

HOC mirabar, I wondered at this, Plurimis r6bus fruimur, we enjoy (de- 
light ourselves with) many things, 

4. For Semi-Deponent Verbs, see 224. 
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PERSON AND NUMBER 

519. In Latin an individual is regularly addressed in the 
singular, but the writer, or speaker, often refers to himself in 
the plural; see 500, 2: 

Sic rftrO scribis, you write so seldom. Dfi ceteris saepe dicemus, / sJmU 
often speak of the other things; c. Sen. i, 8. 

1. For the Use of Voice, Number, and Person in Designating a General or 
Indefinite Subject, you^ toe, people in general, see 888, 3. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE THREE FINITE MOODS 

520. The Indicative Mood, alike in present, past, and future 
time, represents the action of the verb as an actual fact : 

Gloria virtfitem sequitur, glory follows merit. Quoniam d6 genere belli 
dixl, nunc d6 m&gnitadine dicam, since I have spoken of the character of the 
tear, / shall now speak of its magnitude, 

521. The Subjunctive Mood represents the action of the verb, 
as Possible, as Desired, or as Willed : 

Forsitan quaerfttis, perhaps you may inquire ; C. Rose. A. 2, 6. Yaleant cIvCs 
me!, may my fellow citizens he welL Suuin quisque nOscat ingenium, let 
every one learn to know his own character; c. Off. i, 81, 114. 

522. The Imperative Mood, like the Subjunctive, represents 
the action as willed or desired, but it is used almost exclu- 
sively in Commands and Prohibitions. Accordingly, in these 
the Imperative and Subjunctive supplement each other; see 660: 

Valetddinem tuam cQra, take care of your health. SalQs popull suprCma 
l6x estO, the safety of the people shall he (let it be) the supreme law; 
G. i.eg. 8, 8. N5li imit^ malOs medicos, do not imitate incompetent physi- 
cians ; 0. Fam. 4, 5, 5. 

USE OF THE INDICATIVE 

523. Rule. — The Indicative is used in treating of facts: 

Romulus septem et trlginta regnavit annos, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years. Nonne nobilitarl volunt, do they not wish to he renowned? 
Si haec ci vitas est, if this is a state. 
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1. The ludicative thus treats of facts, not only in the form of statements, 
as in the first example, but also in the form of questions, as in the second, 
and of conditions or assumptions, as in the third. 

524. . The Indicative, though more common in Principal Clauses, 
is also used in Subordinate Clauses, but only in treating of Facts. 
Thus 

1. In Relative Clauses : 

Homines id, quod volunt, crfidunt, men believe that which they wish. 
For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 589. 

2. In Conditional Clauses : 

Si haec civitas est, if this is a state. 

For the Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences, see 678. 

3. In Adversative and Concessive Clauses : 

Quamquam festinas, nOn est mora longa, although you are in haste^ the 
delay is not long. 

For the Subjunctive in Adversative and Concessive Clauses, see 586. 

4. In Causal Clauses : 

Quoniam supplicatip d6cr6ta est, since a thanksgiving has been decreed. 
For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, see 598. 

5. In Temporal Clauses : 

Cum quiescunt, probant, while they are silent^ they approve. 
For the Subjunctive in Temporal Clauses, see 600. 

526. Special Uses. — Notice the following special uses of the In- 
dicative, apparently somewhat at variance with the English idiom : 

1. In expressions of Duty, Propriety, Ability, and the like; hence in 
the Periphrastic Conjugations, especially in conditional sentences : 

Eum contumgliis onerasti, quem colere d6b6bSs,^ you have loaded with 
insults one whom you ought to have revered; c. Phil. 2, 88. NOn suscipi 
bellum oportuit,^ the war should not have been undertaken; L. 6,4. Mult5s 
possum 1 bonds virOs nOminare, / might name (I am able to name) many 
good men ; c. Tusc. 2, 19. Relicturi agrOs erant,i nisi litterSs misisset, they 

1 In these examples, the peculiarity in the use of the Indicative is only apparent. 
Here, as elsewhere, it deals only with facts. Thus, quem colere d§b§b&8, 
whom it was your duty, in /act, to revere ; oportuit, it was actually proper that 
the war should not be undertaken ; possum, I am able, etc. ,* reUctUri erant, 
they were about to leave, or on ths point of leaving. 
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would have left their lands if he had not sent a letter; C. Ver. 8, 62. Haec 
condiciO nOn accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been accepted, 

2. The Indicative of the verb sum is often used with longum, 
aequum, aequius, difficile^ iiistuin, melius, pftr, iitiliuSy etc., in such 
expressions as longum est, it would be tedious ; melius erat, it would have 
been better: 

Longum est omnia 6numer9,re proelia, it wotdd be tedious (it is a long task) 
to enumerate all the battles; N. 28, 5. Melius fuerat, prOinissuin n6n esse 
servatum, it would have been better (it had been better) that the promise 
should not have been kept ; c. Off. 8, 25. 

3. Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled, 
or by assuming the suffix cumque, and the Conjunctions sive . . . sive, 
take the Indicative : 

Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he may 66 (is), lie is mse; C. Tasc. 4,i7. 
Hoc ultiniuni, utcumque initum est, proelium fuit, this^ however it may have 
been begun ^ was the last battle; L. .6. 6. Veniet tempus, sive retrSct&bis, 
sive properabis, the time will come whether you may be reluctant or in haste; 

C. Tu9c. 1, 81, 76. 

4. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent, as an actual fact, something 
which is shown by the context never to have become fully so : 

VIceramus, nisi rec6pisset AntOnium, we should have (we had) conquered^ 
had he not received Antony, 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 

526. The Latin, like the English, distinguishes three periods 
of time, Present, Past, and Future: lego, / am reading; iegebam, 
I wa^ reading ; legam, I shall he reading, 

527. In each of the three periods of time, Present, Past, and 
Future, an action may be represented in three different ways. It 
may be Incomplete, Completed, or Indeiinite. An action, is said 
to be Indefinite when it is viewed in its simple occurrence with- 
out reference to duration or completion. 

528. The Latin has special forms for Incomplete and Com- ' 
pleted action, but it has no special forms for Indefinite action, as 
is shown in the following ; 



529. 
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Time 


Action 


Incomplete 


Completed 


Indefinite 


Present . 


r Pres. lego, 
I I am reading 


Perf. 16gi, 
/ have read 


Pres. Ieg6, 
/ read 


Past . . 


f Imperf. legSbam, 
I / was reading 


Pluperf. ISgeram, 
/ had read 


Hist. perf. 16gi, 
/ read 


Future . 


r Fut. legam, 
I / shall be reading 


Fut. perf. ISgerS, 
I shall have read 


Fut. legam, 
/ shall read 



1. In this table, observe that Indefinite action for Present and Future 
time is denoted by the Present and Future tenses, and for Past time by the 
Historical Perfect. 

Note. — Observe that the Present and Future may denote either Incomplete 
action, / am reading, I shall be reading, or Indefinite action, / read, I shall 
read; and the Perfect, either Completed action in Present time, / have read, 
or Indefinite action in Past time, / read. 

530. All the tenses for Incomplete action, the Present, Imperfect, and 
Future, may denote an attempted or intended action : 

Virttitem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. S6dabant tumultus, they 
were trying to quell the seditions. Exp5nam consilium, / shall attempt to 
explain my plan. 

531. In the Periphrastic Conjugation, the tenses of the verb sum 
preserve their usual force, and the meaning of any periphrastic form is 
readily obtained by combining the proper meaning of the participle with 
that of the tense. Thus the Present of the Active Periphrastic Conjuga- 
tion denotes a present intention, or an action about to take place, and 
the Perfect, a past intention, or an action which was about to take place ; 
the Present of the Passive Periphrastic denotes a present necessity or 
duty, and the Perfect, a past necessity : 

BeUum scriptiirus sum, / am about to write the history of the war. Quid 
futtirum fuit, what would have been (was about to be) the result? Ea faci- 
enda sunt, those things ought to be (must be) do7ie. Haec condicio non 
accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been (was not one that ought 
to be) accepted; c. Att. 8, s, 8. 
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I. Present Indicative 

532. The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time. It is used 

1. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time: 

Ego et CicerO valemus, Cicero and I are well, 

2. Of actions and events which belong to all time, as, for instance, of 
general truths and customs : 

Nihil est virtdte amabiliiis, nothing is more lovely than virtue ; C. Am. 
8, 28. Fortes f ortuna adiuvat, fortune helps the brave ; T. Ph. 208. 

3. Of past actions and events which the writer, transferring himself to 
the past, represents as taking place before his eyes. It is then called the 
Historical Present, and is generally best rendered by a past tense, as the 
Historical Present is much more common in Latin than in English : 

Dufts ibl legiOnes conscribit, he there enrolled two legions. Caes. i, lo. 
Vftllo moenia circumdat, he surrounded the city with a rampart. 

633. Special Uses. — 1. The Present is often used of a present action 
which has been going on for some time, especially after iam difi, iam 
diidum, etc. : 

Iam diti Igndrd quid ag&s, / have not known for a long time how you are; 
G. Fsm. 7, 9. 

2. The Present is sometimes used of an action really Future, espe- 
cially in animated discourse and in conditions : 

Qiiam prfindimus arcem, what stronghold do we seizty or are we to seize? 
V. 2, 822. Si vincimus, omnia tuta erunt, if we conquer^ all things will he 
well; s. c. 68,9. 

3. The Present in Latin, as in English, may be used of authors whose 
works are extant : 

XenophOn facit Socratem disputantem, Xenophon represents Socrates as 
discussing ; c. N. D. i, 12, 8i. 

4. With dam, ivhiley the Historical Present is generally used, but with 
dum meaning as long as, each tense has its usual force : 

Dum haec geruntur, Caesari nuntiatum est, xohile these things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar; Caes. 1,46. Vixit, dum vixit, bene, he 
lived well as long as he lived ; T. Hec. 461. 
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n. Imperfect Indicative 

534. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time. It is used 

1. Of actions going on at the time of other past actions : 

An in erSs consul, cum mea domus ardSbat, or were you consul when mjf 
house was burning ? C. Pis. ii, 26. 

2. In lively descriptions of scenes, or events : 

Ante oppidum planities patebat, before the town extended a plain, Ful- 
gentes gladids vidSbant, they saw the gleaming swords; C. Tusc. 2« 24, so. 

3. Of Customary or Repeated actions and events, often best rendered 
was wontf etc. : 

Epulftbatur more Fersarum, he was wont to banqtiet in the Persian style, 

535. Special Uses. — 1. The Imperfect is often used of a past action 
which had been going on for some time, especially with iam, iam dili, 
iam dddum, etc.^ : 

Domicilium Komae multOs iam annOs habebat, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Home ; cf. C. Arch. 4, 7. 

2. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect, where the English idiom 
requires the Present ^ : 

PSstum animantibus n&tara eum, qu! cuique aptus erat, compar&vit, 
nature has prepared for animals that food which is adapted to each. 

3. For the Imperfect of an Attempted Action, see 530. 

4. For the Imperfect in letters, see 589, 1. 

5. For the Descriptive Imperfect in Narration, see 588, 2. 

m. Future Indicative 

536. The Future Indicative represents the action as one which 
will take place in future time : 

Scribam ad t€, / shall write to you. Numquam aberi-abimus, we shall never 
go astray. 

1 Observe that the peculiarities of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This 
arises from the fact that these two tenses are precisely alike in representing the 
action in its progress, and that they differ only in time. The one views the action 
in the present, the other transfers it to the past. 

2 This occurs occasionally in the statement of general truths and in the descrip- 
tion of natural scenes, but in such cases the truth, or the scene, is viewed not 
from the present, as iu English, but from the past. 
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1. The Future, like the Present, is sometimes used of General Truths 
and Customs: 

NatQram si sequfimur, numquam aberrabimus, if we folloxo (shall follow) 
nature^ we shall never go astray. 

2. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the 
force of an Imperative : 

CQrabis et scribes, you will take care and write. 

rv. Perfect Indicative 

537. The Perfect Indicative performs the duties of two tenses, 
originally distinct. 

1. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents the action 
as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect with have: 

De genere belli dlxi, I have spoken of the character of the war. 

2. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, corresponding to 
the Greek Aorist, it represents the action simply as an historical fact : 

Acciisatus est prOditiOnis, he was accused of treason. 

538. Special Uses. — 1. The Perfect is sometimes used to contrast 
the past with the present, implying that what has been or was true in the 
past is not true at present. This is especially common with compound 
Passive forms with ful : 

Habuit, nOn habet, he had^ hut he has not; C. Tusc. l, 86. Fuit Ilium, Ilium 
has been, or was; V. 2, 825. Bis Ian us clausus fuit, Janus has been twice 
closed; L. i, 19. 

2. In Animated Narrative the Perfect usually narrates the leading 
events, and tbe Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances : 

Cultum mdtftvit, veste Medica utebatur, epulabatur mOre Persanim, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dress, and feasted in the Persian 
style ; N. 4, 8, i. 

3. Conjunctions meaning as soon as, after, — ub!, simul atque, post- 
quam, posteaquam, etc., — when used of past actions, are generally 
followed by the Perfect or by the Historical Present. The Pluperfect 
is sometimes used, especially to denote the Result of a Completed action : 

UbI certiOrgs facti sunt, as soon as they were informed; Caes. i, 7. Simul 
atque intrOductus est, as soon as he was introduced. Posteaquam in FormianO 
sum, as soon as I am in my Formian villa. Simul atque in oppidum v^nerat, 
as soon as he had come into a town ; C Ver. 4, 21, 47. 
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4. Many Latin Perfects may denote either a completed action or the 
Present Result of that action. Thus c5g;ii5vl may mean either / have 
learned or / know; consuSvI, / have accustomed myself or / am wont; 
doctus stun, / have been taught or / am learned. In this and similar 
cases the Participle practically becomes an Adjective. In a few of these 
verbs the second meaning has mostly supplanted the lirst, so t^at the Per- 
fect seems to have the time of the Present, the Pluperfect that of the 
Imperfect, and the Future Perfect that of the Future : 

N5vi omnem rem, / know the whole thing. Meminit praeteritSrum, he 
remembers the past.^ Memineram PauUum, / remembered Paullus. Fuit 
doctus ex disciplina StoicOrum, he was instructed in (out of) the learning 
of the Stoics ; C. Brut. 25, 94. 

5. The Perfect is sometimes used of General Truths, Repeated Actions, 
and Customs. It is then called the Gnomic Perfect-^ ; and if it is used in a 
Subordinate clause, the Present is generally retained in the Principal clause, 
though in Poetry and Late Prose the Perfect sometimes occurs : 

Pecuniam nem5 sapiens concupivit, no wise man too eagerly desires (has 
desired) money ; 8. c. ii, 3. Omnia sunt incerta, cum & iiire discessum est, 
all things are uncertain^ whenever one departs from the right; c. Fam. 9, 16. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulcl, he wins (has won) every vote 
who combines the useful with the agreeable ; H. A. P. 343. 

6. The Perfect with paene, prope, may often be rendered by mighty 
would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Briitum n5n minus amO, paene dixi, quam t6, / love Brutus not less, I 
might almost say, than I love you ; c. Att. 5, 20. 

7. For the Perfect in letters, see 639, 1. 

V. Pluperfect Indicative 

539. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at the time of some other past action, either already 
, mentioned or to be mentioned in a subsequent clause : 

Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apollo versus facere desierat, in the time of Pyr- 
rhus, Apollo had already ceased to make verses. C5pias quas pr5 oppid5 
collocaverat, in oppijium recipit, he received into the town the forces which he 
had stationed in front of the town. 

1 Literally has recalled^ and so remembers^ as the result of the act. The Latin 
presents the completed act ; the English, the result. 

2 This use of the Latin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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1. In letters the writer often adapts the tense to the time of the 
reader, using the Imperfect or Perfect of* present actions and events, 
and the Pluperfect of those which are past. This change — which is 
by no means uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer — is most common near the beginning and the end of letters: 

Nihil habebam quod scriberem ; ad tuSs opinfis rescrlpseram piidie, / have 
(had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday; c. Att. 9, lo. 
Pridie Idtls haec scrlpsi ; eO die apud PompOnium eram c6nataru8,i 7 write 
this on the day before the Ides; I am going to dine to-day with Pomponius; 

C. Q. Fr. «, 8, 7. 

Note. — Observe that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also 
adapted to the time of the reader. Herl, yesterday^ becomes to the reader 
pridifi, the day before, i.e. the day before the writing of the latter. In the 
same way hodifi, to-day, this day, becomes to the reader e5 diS, that day. 

2. The Pluperfect after cum, si, etc., is often used of Repeated 
Actions, General Truths, and Customs: 

Cum quaepiam cohors impetum fScerat, host6s refugiSbant, whenever any 
cohort made (had made) an attack, the enemy retreated; Caes. 5, 85. 

3. The Pluperfect may state what had been true at some previous past 
time, implying that it was no longer true at the time of the writer. This 
is especially common with compound Passive forms with fueram : 

POns, qui fuerat interruptus, paene erat refectus,* the bridge which had 
been broken down was (had been) almost repaired. 

4. For the special use of the Pluperfect in general, see 525, 4. 

5. For the Pluperfect of Special verbs, see 588, 4. 

VT. Future Perfect Indicative 

640. The Future Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one which will be completed at some future time : 

ROmam cum v6ner5, quae perspexerO, scrlbam ad t6, when I reach (shall 
have reached) Rome, I shall write you what I have (shall have) ascertained; 
C. Q. Fr. 8, 7. Ut s6mentem fScerls, ita met6s, as you sow (shall have made the* 
sowing), so shall you reap; C. Or. 2, 65, 261. Plura scribam, si pltLs Otil habu- 
erO, 7 shall write more if I have (shall have had) more leisure ; C. Fam. lo, 28. 

1 The Imperfect of the Periphrastic Conjugation is sometimes thus used of 
future events which are expected to happen before the receipt of the letter. 
Events which will be future to the reader as well as to the writer must be 
expressed by the Future. 

2 Observe that it was no longer a broken (interruptus) bridge, as it had been 
repaired (refectus). 
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1. The Future Perfect is sometimes used to denote the Complete Accom- 
plishment of the work : 

Ego meum officium praestiterO, / shall discharge (shall have discharged) 
my duty ; Caes. 4, 25. 

2. The examples here given of the Future Perfect, together with those of 
the Future under 586, illustrate the fact that the Latin is very exact in 
expressing future time and completed action, while the English, in subordi- 
nate clauses, and especially in conditional clauses, often disregards both. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

641: The four tenses of the Subjunctive perform the duties of 
the six tenses of the Indicative, and are, accordingly, used as 
follows : 

1. They have in general the same temporal meaning as the corre- 
sponding tenses of the Indicative : 

Sunt qid dicant, there are some who say ; s. C. 19. Fu6re qui crSderent, 
there were some who believed; s. C. 17. Oblltus es quid dixerim, you have 
forgotten what I said; 0. N. jy. 2, i, 2. Caesari cum id nttnti&tum esset, when 
this had been announced to Caesar; Caes. l, 7. 

2. In addition to this general use, these four tenses supply the place 
of the Future and of the Future Perfect, the Present and the Imperfect 
supplying the place- of the Future ; the Perfect and the Pluperfect, that 
of the Future Perfect, but chiefly in subordinate clauses denoting relative 
time, though the Present, even in principal clauses, often embraces both 
present and future time : 

Erit tempus cum d^siderSs, the time will come when you will desire ; c. 
Mil. 26, 69. Loqu6bantur, etiam cum vellet Caesar, s6se nOn esse pugnaturOs, 
they were saying that they would not fight even token Caesar should wish it ; 
Caes. c. 1, 72. EgestStem suam s6 laturum putat, si hac suspici5ne liberatus 
sit, he thinks he will bear his poverty if he shall have been freed from this 
suspicion ; c. Rose. A. 44. Dicebam, simul ac timbre desissSs, similem t6 f utu- 
rum tul, / was saying that as soon as you should cease (shall have ceased) to 
fear, you would be like yourself; c. Phil. 2, 36. 

Note 1. — But the place of the Future may be supplied by the Present 
and Imperfect of the active Periphrastic Conjugation, and is generally so 
supplied when the idea of future time is emphatic ; see Table of Subjunctive 
Tenses, 544. 

Note 2. — In the passive, the place of the Future Perfect is sometimes 
supplied by futOrus aim and futdrus essem with the Perfect Participle : 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. 19 
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NOn dubit5 quin cOnfecta iam rSs futQra sit, / do not doubt that the thing 
will have hpen already accomplished ; c. Fam. 6, 12, 8. 

3. By a transfer of tenses, the Imperfect Subjunctive, in Conditional 
Sentences and in expressions of Wish, refers to Present time, and the 
Pluperfect to Past time : 

Plura scriberem, si possem, / would write more (i.e. now) if I were able 
(but I am not) ; c Att. 8, 15, 8. SI voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished^ he 
would have fought ; N. 28, 8, 8. 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TIME 

642. The time of an action is said to be Absolute when it has 
no reference to the time of any other action, but it is said to be 
Relative when it indicates the Temporal Relation that the action 
sustains to some other action. Thus, in independent claiises, 
the Present, Perfect, and Future express absolute time, but in 
dependent clauses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes 
other tenses, express relative time : 

Hasdrubal tum, cum haec gerfibantur, apud Syphacem erat, Hasdruhal^ 
at the time when these things were taking place, was with Syphax; L. 29, 8I. 

Here gerSbantor denotes relative time, action going on at the time of 
erat, — Contemporaneous Action. 

C5pias quas pro oppidO collocSverat, in oppidum recgpit, he received into 
the toion the forces which he had stationed before it; Goes. 7, 7i. 

Here colloc&verat denotes relative time, action completed at the time of 
recSpit, — Prior Action. 

Cupi5 scire ubi sis hiemSturus, / desire to know where you will spend the 
winter; C. Fam. 7,9. 

Here sis hiem&tlims denotes relative time, action about to take place, 
but still future at the time of cupi5, — Subsequent Action. 

543.- In Dependent clauses, the tenses of the Subjunctive gen- 
erally denote relative time, and they may represent the action of 
the verb as going on at the time of the principal verb, Contempo- 
raneous action ; as completed at that time. Prior action ; or, as 
about to take place, Subsequent action. Moreover, they conform 
to the following rule for 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

Rule. — Principal tenses depend on Principal tenses, and 
Historical on Historical : 

Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is ; 
C. Tusc. 1, 22, 63. Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, let us inquire what the faults 
were ; c. Rose. A. 14, 41. Rogavit essentne f usi hostes, he asked whether the 
enemy had been routed ; c. Fin. 2, so, 97. 
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Table op Subjunctive Tenses 



Independent 


Dependent Clause 


Clause 


CoHtemporaneous 
Action 


Prior 
Action 


Subseqaent 
Action 


PRINCIPAL TENSES 

Quaero 

Quaeram 

Quaeaiero 

lask 

I shall ask 

I shall have asked 


quid faci&a 

what you are 
doing 


quid fScerKa 

what you have 
done 


quid faci&a 
quid factuma 
ala 

what you will do 


HISTORICAL TENSES 

QuaerSbam 

QuaesXvi 

Quaeaieram 

I was asking 
I asked 
I had asked 


quid facerSa 

what you were 
doing 


quid f6cias68 

what you had 
done 


quid facerSa 
quid factuma 
eaaSa 

what you would 
do 



545. In this table, observe : 

I. That the Subjunctive dependent on a Principal Tense is put : 

1. In the Present, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Perfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action, and 

3. In the Present, either of the simple, or the periphrastic, form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action ; 
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Qiiaeritur ctlr dissentlant, the question is asked lohy they disagree. N^mO 
erit qui cfinseat, there will be no one who will think, NOn dubit&n debet, quln 
fuerint ante Homei-om po6tae, it ought not to he doubted that there were poets 
before Homer; 0. Brut. 18. Quid di6s ferat incertum est, what a day wiXl 
bring forth is uncertain. Incertum est, quam longa vita futCLra sit, it is un- 
certain how long life will continue; C. Ver. i, 58. 

II. That the Subjunctive dependent on an Historical Tense 
is put 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote Incomplete, or Contemporaneous, action. 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action ; and 

3. In the Imperfect, either of the simple, or of the periphrastic form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action : 

Quaeslvit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe; 
C. Flo. 2, 80, 97. Cum trldul viam processisset, ntlnti&tum est el, when he had 
advanced a three days* journey, it was announced to him. TimSbam nS 
Svenlrent ea, I feared that those things would happen. Incertum erat quO 
missQrl classem forent, it was uncertain whither they would send the fleet; 
L. 80, 2. 

PECULIARITIES IN THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

546. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Indicative, the His- 
torical Present, the Present used of authors, and the Historical 
Infinitive are generally Historical tenses, though sometimes used 
as Principal tenses : 

Quoniam quae subsidia hab^rSs exposul,^ since I have shown what aids 
you have ; Q. C. Pet. Cons. 4, 18. Oblitus es quid dixerim, you have forgotten 
what I said; C. N. D. 2, i, 2. Persu&det CasticO ut rSgnum occup&ret, he per- 
suaded Casticus to seize the government; Caes. i, 8. Ubil Orant ut sibi parcat, 
the Ubii implored him to spare them ; Caea. 6, 9. 

547. The Imperfect Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, 
as in conditional sentences, is generally treated as an Hbtorical tense: 

SI prob&rem, quae ille dlcei*et, if I approved what he says; c. Fin. i, 8, 27. 

1. In the sequence of tenses the Perfect Subjunctive is generally a Princi- 
pal tense, but in relation to another Subjunctive depending upon it it is gener- 
ally Historical : 

Quaeramus quae vitia fuerint, quarg is patrl displicCret, let us inquire 
what were the faults by which he displeased his father ; C Rose. A. 14, 4i. 

1 Observe that exposal and persu&det are treated as historical tenses, while 
oblitus es and drant are treated as principal tenses. 
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Note. — Here fuerint is a principal tense in relation to quaerimus, bat 
in relation to displicSret it is historical. 

648. The Perfect Infinitive is generally treated as an Historical 
tense, but the Present and the Future Infinitive, the Present and the 
Future Participle, as also Gerunds and Supines, share the tense of the 
verb on which they depend, as they express only relative time : 

Satis docuisse videor, hominis nfttura quant6 antelret animantSs, / think I 
have sufficiently shown how much the nature of man surpasses (that of) the 
other animals; C. N. D. 2, 6i, 158. Sp6r0 fore^ ut coutingat, I hope it will 
happen; C. Tusc. 1,84. N5n sp^rftverat fore ut ad sC dgficerent, he had not 
hoped that they would revolt to him ; L. 28, 44. MIsSrunt DelphOs cOnsultum 
quidnam facerent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do; N. 2, 2. 

549. Clauses containing a General Truth usually conform to the law 
for the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta cOnscientiae vis esset, ostendit, he showed how great is the power 
of conscience ; c. c. 8, 5, ii. 

550. In clauses denoting Result, or Consequence, the Subjunctive 
tenses have the ordinary temporal force of the corresponding tenses of 
the Indicative : 

Atticus ita vixit, ut AthSni^nsibus esset cd,rissimus, he so lived that he 
was very dear to the Athenians ; N. 26, 2. AdeO excellebat Aristldfis absti- 
nenti&, ut Itlstus sit appell&tus, Aristides so excelled in self-control, that he 
has been called the Just; n. 8, i. 

1. Observe the temporal force of these Subjunctives : esset, was, result 
continuing in past time, the usual force of the Imperfect ; sit appellfttus, 
has been called, the usual force of the Present Perfect. 
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661. The Latin Subjunctive performs the duties of two moods 
originally distinct, the Subjunctive and the Optative. It com- 
prises three varieties ^ : 

1 Literally, I hope it will he that it may happen. Here fore shares the tense 
of Bp6r5, and is accordingly followed by the Present, contingat ; but below it 
shares the tense of spSraverat, and is followed by the Imperfect, dSflcerent. 

2 The three varieties of the Latin Subjunctive were all inherited from the 
mother tongue — the Potential and the Optative from the original Optative, and 
the Volitive from the original Subjunctive. 
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I. Subjunctive of Possibility, or Potential Subjunctive, wliicli 
represents the action as Possible ; see 562. 
II. Subjunctive of Desire, or Optative Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Desired ; see 558. 
III. Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Willed ; see 559. 

Potential Subjunctive 

552. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. 
The negative is n6n : 

Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire; O. Rose. A. 2. Forsitan 
aliquis quippiain fecerit, perhaps some one may have done something; 
C. Ver. 2, 32, 78. Ita laudsm invenias, thus you (any one) may or will win 
praise ; T. And. 66. Ubt socordiae te tradiderts, nequiquam deos implores, 
when you have given yourself up to slolhy you will implore the gods in vain; 
s. c. 52, 29. Eum facile vitare possis, you may easily avoid him ; C. Ver. i, 15,89. 
Hoc sine ulla dubitatione confirinaverim, this I should assert without any 
hesitation ; C. Brut. 6, 25. 

553. In these examples observe that the Potential Subjunctive 
in its widest application includes two varieties : 

1. The Potential Subjttnctive in a strict sense is comparatively rare. 

2. The Conditional Subjunctive represents the action as dependent on a 
condition, expressed or implied, but the condition is often so very vague and 
so fully implied in the mood itself, as in the last two examples, that there is 
no need of supplying it, even in thought, but when it is expressed, the two 
clauses form a regular conditional sentence ; see 672, 678. 

554. On the use of Tenses, observe : 

1. That the Present may be used of Incomplete actions either in Present 
or Future time : quispiam dicat, some one may say, now or at any time ; 
see also 541, 2. 

2. That the Perfect may be used of Completed actions either in Present 
time, as in the second example, or in Future time, as in the last example. 
When used of Future time, it may be compared with the special use of the 
Future Perfect described in 640, 1. Like that it fixes the attention on the 
Completion or the Result of the action, and like that it is used especially in 
earnest and impassioned discourse. 

3. That the Imperfect is sometimes used in its original meaning as a Past 
tense : turn dicerSs, you loould then have said^ and sometimes in its later 
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transferred jneaning to represent the statement as contrary to fact : dIoerSs, 
^u would say. The latter is its regular meaning in conditional sentences ; 
see 879. 

555. In simple sentences, the Potential Subjunctive is most 
common in the third person singular with an indefinite subject, 
as aliquis, quispiam, as in the second example under the rule, 
and in the second person singular of the Imperfect, used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one : 

Dicergs, youy any oncj would say, or would have said 

ScirSs, you, any one would know, or would have known 

Cr6der6s, putargs, you tcould have believed, would have thought 

Cemergs, vid6r6s, yoti would have perceived, would have seen 

Canes venaticOs dicergs, hunting dogs you would have called them ; c. Ver. 
4, 13, 31. Maesti, credergs victOs, redeunt in castra, sad, vanquished you would 
have thought them, they returned to camp ; L. 2, 48. 

556. In the language of Politeness and Modesty, the Potential Sub- 
junctive is often used in the first person of the Present and Imperfect 
of verbs of Wishing, as velim, / should wish ; n51im, / should he unwill- 
ing; m&lim, / should prefer; vellem, / should wish, or should have 
wished; ndllem, / should be unwilling, or should have been unwilling; 
mSllem, / should prefer, or should have preferred: 

Si quid habes certius, velim scire, if you have any tidings, I should like 
to know lY; c. Att. 4, 10. Ego t6 salvom vellem, / should wish you safe; 
PI. Pseud. 809. NOUem factum, I should not have wished it done ; T. Ad. 165. 

1. For the Subjunctive, with or without ut, dependent upon velim, or 
vellem, see 558, 4 ; 565. 

557. Potential Questions. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
in questions to ask, not what is, but what is likely to be, what may 
be, would be, or should be : 

Quis dubitet, toho would doubt, or who doubts f Cur ego nOn laeter^ why 
should I not rejoice f Cur Cornelium non defenderem, why should I not 
have defended Cornelius f c. Vat. 2, 6. 

Optative Subjmictive 

558. Rule. — The Optative Subjunctive is used to express 
pure Desire without any idea of authority, as in prayers and 
wishes. The negative is nS : 
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Sint incolum^, sint florentes, sint beati, fnay they be safe, may they he 
prosperous, may they be happy ; c. MU. 84, 98. Stet haec urbs praeclara, may 
this illustrious city stand secure. Id sit quod spero, may that which I hope 
take place. lUud utinam ue scriberem, would that I were not writing this; 
C. Fun. 5, 17« 8. Utiiiam omnes serv&re potuisset, wotUd that he had been able 
to save all; c. Ph. 5, u, 89. 

1. Force of Tenses. — The Present implies that the wish may be fulfilled, 
as in the first three examples ; the Imperfect and Phiperf ect that it cannot 
be fulfilled, as in the last two examples. 

Note. — In rare instances in early and familiar Latin the Perfect is used 
to emphasize the Completion of the action, as in 554, 2 : 

Utinam haec mata facta sit, may she be (have been made) dumb ; T. And. 468. 

2. Utinam is regularly used, with rare exceptions in poetry, with the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect, and sometimes with the Present 

3. The first person of the Optative Subjunctive is often found in earnest 
and solemn affirmations : 

N6 sim salvus, si aliter scrlbO ac sentiO, may I not be safe, if I write other- 
wise than (u I think; o. Att. 16, 18. Sollicitat, ita vivam, m6, as I live, it 
troubles me ^ ; c. Fam. 16, 20. 

4. Wishes may also be introduced by velim and vellem : 

Velim vCrum sit, / wish it may be true ; C. Att. is, 4. Velim mihl IgnOsc&s, 
I wish you would pardon me ; c. Fam. 18, 76. Vellem v6rum fuisset, / with it 
had been true^; c. Att. 16, 4. 

6. In early Latin, wishes are sometimes introduced by ut and in poetry 
sometimes, though rarely, by si, or 5 si : 

Ut ilium di perdant, would that the gods would destroy him; T. Enn. 802. 
SI nunc s6 aureus rftmus ostendat, would that (if) the golden branch would 
show itself; v. 6, 187. O mihl praeteritOs ref erat si luppiter ann5s, O if Jupiter 
would restore to me my past years ; V. 8, 660. 

Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive 

559. Rule. — The Volitive Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real but as Willed. The negative is 

1 Here ita vivam means, may I so live, i.e. may I live only in case this state- 
ment, BoUicitat, it troubles me, is true. 

3 Here velim and sit were originally independent Sabjunctives, meaning / 
should wish, may it be true, the first Subjunctive being potential and the second 
optative, but subsequently the two verbs became so closely united in thought that 
sit liecame practically the object of velim, / «Aow/d wish (what?) that it may be 
true. VeUem fuisset has had the same history. 
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ne. This Subjunctive covers a wide range of feeling and 
comprises the following varieties : 

1. The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense : 

Amemus patriani, consulamus bonis, let us love our country^ let us con- 
sult for the good; 0. Best. 68, 148. Ne difficilia optemus, let us not desire diffi- 
cult things, 

2. The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person and generally best rendered by let; but see 560: 

Desinant insidiari domi suae consul!, let them cease to lie in wait for the 
consul in his own house; C. C. i, 18. , 

3. The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions : 

Sit ista res mtgna, admit that that is^ (let that be) an important matter, 
Ne sit summum malum dolor, grant that pain may not be the greatest 
evil; c. Tu8c. 2, 5, 14. Age, sit ita factum, well, admit that it took place thus; 
c. Mil. 19, 49. 

4. The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or Doubt- 
ing Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in regard to 
the proper course to be pursued and that he desires to be directed : 

Quid agam, iudices, what am I to do, judges f Quid agerem, iudices, 
what was I to do, judges f C. Best. 19, 48. Quo me vertam, whither am I to 
turn t Eloquar an sileam, am I to speak, or be silent f Rogem te ut venias ? 
non rogem, am I to ask you to come f am I not to ask you f C. Fam. 14, 4, 8. 

Note. — The negative n9, which always implies a negative wish, is not 
used in deliberative questions, as they ask affirmatively what the wish of the 
hearer is. The negative n5n sometimes occui*s, but it always limits some 
particular word and never implies a negative wish: rogem t6, is it your 
wish that I should ask you f n5n rogem t5, is it your wish that I should 
not ask you f 

6. Repudiating Questions. — The Subjunctive with or without ut 
is also used in questions which express Surprise or Impatience, 
especially common in Early Latin : 

Ausculta, quaeso, listen, I pray. Ego auscultera tibf, am I to listen to 
you f PI. Mil. 496. Te ut ulla res frangat, how is anything to subdue you f 
C. C. 1, 9. 
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NoTB. — Deliberative and Uepudiating questions may be readily distin- 
guished from the Potential questions considered under 657. The latter 
never represent the speaker as in any doubt or perplexity. They are mostly 
rhetorical questions, used for rhetorical effect in place of assertions, as quia 
dubitet, who would doubt f equivalent to n6md dubitet, or nSmd dubitat. 

6. The Subjunctive is occasionally used to state what should have been or 
ought to have been : 

Potius diceret, he should have said rather. Restitiss6s, mortem pugnHns 
oppetlss^, you should have resisted, should have met death in battle; 
C. Seat. 20, M, 45. 

7. Note the following use of the Subjunctive with n6diiin, do not think, 
not to say, much less : 

Satrapa nuinquam sufEerre sumptCis queat, nedum tQ possis, a satrap would 
not be able to bear the expense, much less would you be able (do not think 
that you would) ; T. Heaut. 452. Nee potu6runt, n6dum possimus, and they 
were not able, much less should we be able ; c. Clu. 85, 95. 
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560. Rule. — In commands the Subjunctive and Impera- 
tive supplement each other, the Imperative being used, in 
the second person and the Subjunctive in the third : 

Libera rem publicam metu, free the republic from fear; C. C. i, 8. Per- 
gite, ut facitis, go on, as you are now doing, Suum quisque n5scat 
ingenium, let every one knoto his own character. Secernent se a bonis, let 
them separate themselves frorn the goodj c. C. i, 18. 

1. The second person of the Present Subjunctive may be used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one, and in early Latin and in the poets, 
even of a definite person : 

Isto bono utare, dum adsit, use that blessing of yours, while it is with you ; 
C. Sen. 10, 83. Apud n5s hodig c6nes, dine with us to-day ; Pi. Most. 1129. 

2. The Future Imperative may be used in the sense of the Present, if 
the latter is wanting, as sclto, scitSte, memento, mementSte, etc. : 

MementOte h5s esse pertimgscendOs, remember that these are to be feared. 

3. An Imperative may supply the place of a Conditional clause : 

Lacesse, iam videbis furentem, provoke him (if you provoke him), you 
will at once see him frantic. 
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4. In Commands involving future rather than present action, and in 
Laws, Orders, Precepts, etc., the Future Imperative is used : 

Rem penditote, you shall consider the subject. Cras petitO, dabitur, ask 
to-morrow, it shall be granted. Salus popull suprfima l6x estO, the safety of 
the people shall be the supreme law ; c. Leg. 8. 8. 

Note. — The place of the Future Imperative is sometimes supplied by the 
Future Indicative : 

Quod optimum videbitur, faci6s, do (you will do) what shall seem best. 

561. Prohibitive Sentences. — In ordinary Prohibitive Sentences 
the following forms occur : 

1. Noll and n51Ite with the Infinitive. This is the approved form ui 
classical prose : 

NOlite id velle quod fieri nOn potest, do not desire that which cannot be 
done; c.Ph. 7,8, 25. 

2. CavS, cavS nS, fac n6, or n6 with the Subjunctive. These forms 
are common in early Latin, but rare in classical prose. The Perfect seems 
to emphasize the Completion or the Result of the action : 

Cave ignOscas, do not pardon, beware of pardoning. Fac n6 quid aliud 
cures, do not attend to anything else. N6 cOnferas culpam in m6, do not 
throw the blame on me ; T. Eun. 888. IstO bono titare, dum adsit ; cum absit, 
ne requirSs, use your blessing while it is xoith you ; when it is gone, do not 
long for it; C. Sen. lo, 88. locum n6 sis aspematus, do not despise (be not 
having despised) the jest; c. Q. Fr. 2, lo, 5. 

Note. — In prohibitions in Cicero, nS with the present Subjunctive is 
used only of general or indefinite subjects, as in the fourth example, and nS 
with the Perfect Subjunctive with a definite subject, as in the fifth example, 
is exceedingly rare. 

3. In Prohibitive Laws and Ordinances the Future Imperative is used : 

Hominem mortuum in urbe ng sepelitO, ngve uritO, thou shalt not bury 
nor burn a dead body in the city ; in c. Leg. 2, 23. 

4. Negative in Prohibitive Sentences. — The negative, when not con- 
tained in the auxiliary verb noli, or cavS, is regularly n6 ; with a connective, 
n6-ve, or ne-que. NSve, or not, is the regular connective in classical prose 
between Prohibitive clauses ; neque, and not, admissible in prose to connect 
a Prohibitive clause with an affirmative command, is freely used in poetry 
between any two Imperative clauses, whether affirmative or negative : 
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Nfi sepelltO nSve QritO, do not buiy nor burn, HabS tuum negotium nee 
existimft, manage your own business and do not consider^; c. Att. 12,22,8. 
Ne cape nee t6 elvllibus Insere belUs, do not take arms and do not involve 
yourself in civil wars ; o. M. 8, lie. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

562. 1. The meaning of the Subjunetive in Subordinate Clauses is 
either precisely the same as in Principal Clauses, or is a natural develop- 
ment from that meaning. The following examples show the process by 
which an Affirmative Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent 
to the Dependent construction : 

Independent. — Verum sit,^ may it be true, Velim ; vCrum sit,* / should 
wish it ; may it be true. 

Dependent. — Velim vSrum sit, I should wish (what ?) that it may be true ; 
c. Att. 16. 4, 4. 

Independent. — Velim ; be&tus sis, / should wish it ; may you be happy. 

Dependent. — Velim at be&tus sis, I should wish (what?) that you may be 
happy ; c. Att. 10, 16, 1. 

Note. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Affirmative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause ; first, 
without any connective whatever, as in velim v5rum sit; and, second, 
with the connective at, as in velim at befttos sIb. With most verbs the 
second is the usual method. 

2. The following examples show the process by which a Negative 
Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent to the Dependent 
construction : 

Independent. — Ctirft; nS quid Tulliae d^sit, see to it; let nothing he 
wanting to Tullia, 

Dependent. — Ctlrft n6 quid Tulliae d^it, see that nothing may be wanting 
to Tullia; c. Att. 11. 8, s. 

Independent. — Praedicit; nC I6gat5s dimittant, he gives the order: ^'let 
them not release the envoys.^'' 

Dependent. — Praedicit ut ne leg^tos dimittant, he gives the order that 
they shall not release the envoys; cf. N. 2, 7, 8. 

^ Observe that this use of neque, nee, and not, after an affirmative clause 
corresponds exactly to our use of ' and not ' in the same situation : " and do not 
consider." 

2 VSrum Bit, may it be true, is an Independent Subjanctive of Desire in these 
two example8,_but in velim vSrum sit it has become dependent upon velim, of 
which it is now the object, though it still continues to be a Subjunctive of Desire. 
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NoTB. — These two examples illustrate the two ways in which Negative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Principal Clause: first, 
without any connective whatever, as in otlrft nS quid Tulliae dteit, as 
n5 belongs to the negative clause itself ; and, second, with the connective ut, 
as in praedioit ut ii6 lSg2lt5s dimittant. The former is the usual method. 

563. A clause containing an Optative or Volitive Subjunctive, when 
dependent, may become, 

1. A Substantive Clause, generally used as the Object of the Prin- 
cipal verb : 

Yelim ut beS,tus sis, I should wish that you may be happy* 

2. An adverbial Clause, used to denote the Purpose or Intention of 
the action, often called a Final Clause : 

Oportet esse ut vivas, it is proper to eat in order that you may live. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

564. Rule. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or ii6, may 
be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose : 

I. In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs ; 
Scribas ad me velim, / wish that you tcould write to me ; c. Att. 6, 2, 8. 

Grant ut sibT parcat, they ask that he would pardon them, Suis imperavit 
ne quod telum reicerent, he enjoined upon his men that they should not 
hurl back any weapon ; Caes. i, 46, 2. 

II. In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates : 

In epistula scriptum erat, ut omnia pararet,^ that he was to make all 
preparations had been written in the letter; c. Att. 18,45, i. Est lex amici- 
tiae, ut idem amici velint, it is a law o/ friendship, that friends should 
have the same wish ; C Plane. 2, 6. Altera est res ut res geras magnas, the 
other thing is that you should perform great deeds ; C. Off. l, 20, 66. 

1. Subject Clauses sometimes take the Subjunctive without ut, regularly 
with licet and oportet, and generally with necesse est : 

Sis licet felix,2 you may be happy (it is aUowed) ; H. 8, 27, 18. T6 oportet 
virtiis trahat, virtue ought to attract you ; C. R. P. 6, 28. Causam habeat, 
necesse est, it is necessai'y that it should have a cause ; C. Div. 2, 28. 

1 The Subjunctive Clause, ut par&ret, is the subject of scriptum erat. 

2 Sl8 fSlIx, originally independent of licet, may you be happy. So, too, 
TirtUs trahat, independent of oportet, let virtue attract. 
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III. In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns : 

Fecit pacem his condicionibus, ne qui adficerentur exsilio,^ he made 
peace on these termny that none should he punished with exile ; N. 8, 8. Id 
aguiit, lit viri boni esse videaiitur,^ they strive for this, that they may appear 
to he good men ; c. Off. i, 18. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES USED AS THE OBJECTS OF VERBS 

565. Verbs meaning to Desire, Wish, Ask, Command, Persuade, 
Deteiifnine, Decree, and the like, generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 

Velim ut tibl amicus sit, / vsish him to he (that he may be) a friend to 
you; 0. Att. 10, 16. T6 hortor ut Orationgs meas legSs, I exhort you to read 
my orations; C. Off. i, 1,8. Or5 ut homines conserves incolum6s, I ask that 
you would keep the men unharmed. D6cr6vit senatus, ut Oplmius vid6ret, 
the senate decreed that Oplmius should see to it. Huic persuadet uta ad 
hostSs transeat, he persuaded him to go over to the enemy. Praedlxit ut n6 
IggatOs dimitterent, he charged them not to release the delegates; N. 2, 7, 3. 
HOc te rogo, n6 demittas animum, n6ve t6 obrui sinas, / ask you not to be 
discouraged, and not to permit yourself to he overcome; 0. Qu. Fr. i, i, 4. 

1. For the negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, see 
561, 4. 

2. The regular constructions with volo, m&15, and n515 are the 
Infinitive, with or without a Subject-Accusative, and the Subjunctive 
without ut, though voI5 aud mSlo sometimes take ut : 

V6rum audlre non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Mihl credlls 
velim, I wish you to believe me. Id ut facias velim, / wish you to do this. 

3. lubeo and veto regularly take the Accusative and the Infinitive 
m the Active, with the Personal Constructions in the Passive ; see 611, 1 : 

HelvetiOs oppida restituere iussit, he ordered the Helvetii to rebuild their 
towns. Ab opere IggatOs disc6dere vetuerat, he had forbidden the lieutenants 
to leave (depart from) the work. lubentur scribere exercitum, they are 
ordered to enroll an army. 

4. Verbs meaning to direct, urge, etc., and the Imperatives fac and 
facit5 often take the Subjunctive without ut, and cavS sometimes takes 
the Subjunctive without n6 : 

1 The clause ng . . . exsUid, originally a Volitive Subjunctive, is an Appositive 
to condiciSnibus and ut . . . videantur, an Appositive to id. 
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LabignO mandat BelgSs adeat, he directs Labienus to visit the Belgae ; 
cf. Caes. 3, 11, 2. Fac plftng sciam, let me know fully (make that I may know); 
C. Fam. 7, 16. Cav8 existimCs, beware of supposing; 0. Fam. 9, 24. 

5. Verbs meaning to detemiine, decide, etc., — statu5, cdnstituS, 
decern 5, etc., — generally take the Subjunctive when a new subject is 
introduced, otherwise the Infinitive (614) : 

Senatus d6cr6vit, darent operam cOnsul6s, the senate decreed that the con- 
suls should attend to it; s. c. 29, 2. RhSnum transire d6cr6verat, he had 
decided to cross the Bhine ; Caes. 4, 17. 

6. Several other verbs of this class admit either the Subjunctive or 
the Infinitive, but generally with some difference of meaning: 

Persuadebo tibi ut maneSs, I shall persuade you to remain. Persua- 
d6b5 tibI hoc v6rum esse, / shall convince you that this is true. MoneO 
ut maneas, / advise you to remain. MoneO t6 h5c vfirum esse, I remind 
you that this is true. 

t 

566. Verbs meaning to Make, Obtain, Hinder, and the like, 
generally take the Subjunctive in Object Clauses : 

. Fac ut te ipsum custodias, make sure that you protect yourself; C Fam. 9, 
14, 8. Effgcit ut imperator mitter^tur, he caused a commander to be sent. 
Ne mihl noceant, vestrum est providgre, it is your duty to see to it that they 
may not injure me ; c. C. 3, 12. Dii prohibeant ut h5c praesidium existimgtur, 
the gods forbid that this should be regarded as a defense; C. Rose. A. 62, 151. 

1. Ut with the Subjunctive sometimes forms with faci5 and ago, 
rarely with est, a circumlocution : 

Invitus faci5 ut recorder, / unwillingly recall (I do unwillingly that I 
recall); C. Vat. 9, 21. Invitus f6ci ut Flamininum 6 senatu gicerem, I reluc- 
tantly expelled Flamininus from the senate; C. Sen. 12, 42. 

2. Some verbs of this class which generally take the Subjunctive, 
admit the Infinitive, with or without a Subject, but with a somewhat 
different meaning : 

Cura ut valeas, take care to be in good health; C. Att. 11, 8. Nihil quod t6 
putem scire curare, nothing which I think you loould care to know ; c. Fam. 9, 10. 

567. Verbs meaning to Fear generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 

TimeO ut Iab5r6s sustineas, I fear that you will not endure the labors; 
c. Fam, 14, 2. TlmcO n6 gvenlant ea, I fear that those things may happen; 
tL C. Fam. 6, 21. 
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1. The following examples show the process by which a Subjunctive 
clause becomes dependent upon a verb of Fearing. They also show why 
ut must be rendered that not, and.n6 that or lest: 

Timed ; n6 Gveniant ea, I fear; may those things not happen, 

TimeO nfi fiveniant ea, I fear that^ or lesty those things may happen = I fear, 
may they not happen ; negative desire, hence n9. 

TimeO; veniant ea, I fear ; may those things happen. 

TimeO ut veniant ea, I fear that those things may not happen = I fear, may 
those things happen ; affirmative desire, hence ut. 

2. After verbs of Fearing, xi5 ndn is sometimes used in the sense of 
ut, regularly so after a negative clause : 

NOn vereor n6 hOc itidici nOn probem, / do not fear that I may not make 
this acceptable to the judge; c. Ver.4, 88, 82. 

3. Verbs of Fearing admit the Infinitive as in English : 

Vereor laudare praesentem, I fear (hesitate) to praise you in your presence, 

4. Various expressions, nearly or quite equivalent to verbs of Fear- 
ing, are also followed by the Subjunctive ; as, timor eat ; metus, cura, 
periooltim est ; perlculSsum est ; anxius, pavidus sum ; in metil, in 
perIoul5 sum ; oflra, timor inoSdit ; pavor capit, etc. : 

Num est perlculum nS quis putet turpe esse, is there any fear that any one 
may think it to be disgraceful f Orat. 42, 146. Pavor c6pei-at milites n6 morti- 
ferum esset vulnus, fear that the wound might be mortal had seized the 
soldiers. Ne quod helium orIr6tur, anxius erat, lie was fearful that some war 
might arise. Sunt in metu, n6 afficiantur poen&, they are in fear that they 
may be visited with punishment ; c. Fin. 2, 16, 58. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF PURPOSE— FINAL 

CLAUSES 

568. Rule. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, ne, qu6, 
qu6 minus, qu5minu8, to denote the Purpose of the action : 

Roman! ab aratro abduxerunt Cincinnatum, ut dictator esset, the 
Romans took Cincinnatus from the plow that he might be dictator : C. Fin. 
2, 4, 12. Legibus idcirco servimus ut liberl esse posslmus, we are servants 
of the laws for this reason^ that we may be able to be free ; C. Clu. 58, 146. 
Claudl ciiriam iubet, ne quis egredi possit, he orders the senate house to 
be closed that no one may be able to come out. Medico aliquid dandum 
est, quo sit studiosior, something ought to be given to the physician, that 
(by this means) he may be more attentive. Neque te deterred qu5 minus 
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id disputes, and I am not trying to deter you from discussing (that you may 
less discuss) that point ; c. Att. ii, 8, i. 

1. The following examples show the process by which the Volitive 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

Independent Volitive. — N6 quid r6s ptiblica detrlmenti capiat, ^ let the 
republic suffer no harm. 

Dependent Volitive = Purpose. —Dent operam c5nsul6s n6 quid r6s ptiblica 
detriment! capiat,^ let the consuls give heed that (in order that) the republic 
may suffer no harm. 

Independent. — Vincat,i let him conquer. Con tendit ; vincat, he is striving ; 
let him conquer. 

Dependent. — Contendit ut vincat,^ he strives that he may conquer, 

2. Object Clauses and Final Clauses. — Object clauses and Final clauses, 
as they are both developed from the Volitive Subjunctive, are sometimes 
difficult to distinguish. An Object clause, however, is always the gram- 
matical object of a verb, while a Final clause is never thus used. 

3. Conjunctions introducing Final clauses sometimes have correlatives 
in the Principal clause, as ided, idcircd, e5, etc., as in the second 
example. 

4. Subjunctive clauses with ut or ne are sometimes inserted paren- 
thetically in sentences : 

AmicOs parare, optimam vitae, ut ita dicam, supellectilem, t<i secure 
friends, the best treasure, so to speak, of life ; c. Am. 15. 

5. A clause of purpose may take ut n6n when the negative belongs, 
not to the entire clause, but to some particular word : 

Suas cOpias prOdtixit, ut, si vellet Ariovistus, etc., ei potestas nOn deesset 
(non deesset = adesset), he led out his forces that, if Ariovistus wished, etc., 
he might not lack the opportunity ; Caes. i, 48, 8. Ut pltira nOn dIcam, not to 
say more, or to say no more ; c. Man. 16, 44. 

6. The negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, whether 
Substantive or Final, is regularly nSve, or neu, but sometimes neque : 

LSgem tulit, n6 quis accusargtur, ngve multargtur, he proposed a law that 
no one should be accused or punished; n. 8, 8. Nunc ut ea praetermittara, 
neque eOs appellem, quid lucri fiat cOgnOscite, now, to omit those things, 
and not to call upon those persons, learn what the profit is ; c. Ver. 8, 48, lis. 

1 Observe that the negative clause ne quid t . . capiat becomes negative 
Purpose without any change whatever, and that the affirmative vincat be- 
comes affirmative Purpose without change, though ut is used to connect it 
with contendit. 

HAKK. LAT. ORAM. — 20 
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7. Qu6, by which, that, sometimes introduces Final Clauses, chiefly 
with comparatives, as in the fourth example. Qud minus is simply quo 
with the comparative minus. 

8. Qu5 minus, hy which the less, that thus the less, that not, is generally 
used with verbs of Hindering, Opposing, Refusing, — dSterreo, impe- 
did, obstd, prohibe5, reciLsd, etc., — and it always takes the Subjunc- 
tive. It originally denoted Purpose, but it often introduces Substantive 
Clauses : 

NOn rectLsftvit qu5 minus poenam sublret, he did not refuse to submit (that 
he might not submit) to punishment ; n. 15, 8. NOn dSterret sapientem mors, 
qu5 minus rei pfiblicae cOnsulat, death does not deter a wise man from delib- 
erating for the republic; c. Tusc. i, 88, 91. Per eum stetit, qu5 minus dimica- 
retur, it was due to his influence (stood through him) that the battle was not 
/ought; Caes. C. 1, 41, 8. 



POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

569. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subor- 
dinate clauses, whatever the connective, to represent the 
action as Possible or Conditional, rather than real : 

Nemo est qui non liberos suos beatos esse cupiat, there is no one who 
would Hot wish his children to be happy; c. Inv. 1, 80, 48. Quoniam civitati 
c5nsulere non possent, since they would not be able to consult for the state, 
UbI periclum facias, whenever you (any one) may make the trial; Pi. Bac. 68. 

1. A clause containing a Potential Subjunctive, when made depend- 
ent, often becomes an Adverbial clause denoting the Result of the 
action : 

Ita vixit ut offenderet n^minem, he so lived that he would offend no one, 
or that he offended no one; c. Plane. 16, 41. ' 

2. The following example shows the process by which the Potentisd 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Result : 

Independent Potential. — Probitatem in hoste etiam dlligamus, we should 
love goodness even in an enemy. 

Dependent Potential = Result. — Tanta vis probitatis est ut eam in hoste 
etiam- diligamus, so great is the power of goodness that we should love it even 
in an enemy, or that we love it even in an enemy. 

Note. — The strict meaning of the Potential Subjunctive <^yi|gatniia is 
precisely the same both in the Independent and in the Dependent form, viz. 
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we should love; but from this primary meaning was developed by way of 
inference a secondary meaning, we love, as we very naturally assume that 
what one would love as a matter of course, one may love as a matter of fact. 



POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF RESULT — 
CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES 

570. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used with ut, 
or ut n6n, to denote the Result of the action : 

Tale est ut possit idre laud&n, it is such that it may be Justly praised ; 
C. Fin. 2, 14. Tanta tempestas coorta est, ut nulla navis cursuni tenere 
posset, so great a tempest arose that no vessel would be able, or was abUy to 
hold its course ; Caes. 4, 28. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
no one is so fierce that he may not become gentle; H. E. i, 1, 89. Atticus ita 
vixit, ut Atheniensibus esset carissimus, Atticus so lived that he was (would 
be) very dear to the Athenians; N. 25, 2. 

1. The Potential Subjunctive occurs with quam, with or without ut : 

Indulgebat sibi liberalius, quam ut invidiam posset effugere, he indulged 
himself too freely to he able (more freely that so as to be able) to escape 
unpopularity ; N. 12,8. ImpOnSbat amplius quam ferre possent, he imposed 
more than they would be able, or were able, to bear; c. Ver. 4, 84, 76. 

2. After tantom abest at, denoting Result, a second ut-clause of Result 
sometimes occurs : 

Philosophia, tantum abest ut laudetur, ut etiam vitupergtur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) that philosophy is praised that it is even 
censured ; c. Tusc. 5, 2, 6. 

3. Ita ... at ndii introduces the Subjunctive of Result, but ita ... ut 
n6, 80 that not, on condition that not, introduces the Subjunctive of Purpose ; 

Singulis cOnsulatur, sed ita ut ea r6s n6 obsit rei ptiblicae, let the interests 
of individuals be consulted, but only on condition that this does not harm the 
republic; 0. Off. 2, 21, 72. 

4. NS with the Subjunctive, denoting the wish or purpose of the writer, 
is sometimes found in clauses of Result : 

Ex qu5 efficitur, nOn ut voluptas n6 sit voluptfts, sed ut voluptas nOn sit 
summum bonum, from which it follows, not (I wish you to understand) that 
pleasure is not pleasure, but that pleasure is not the highest good; c. Fin. 2, 

8,24. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

571. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is often used with 
ut and ut ii6n in Substantive Clauses ^ as follows : 

1. In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
U happens, it follows, etc., — acddit, aooedit, evenit, fit^ effidtar, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. : 

Potest fieri ut fallar, it may be that I am deceived ; C. Fam. 18, 78, 2. Fit 
ut quisque delectetur, the restdt is (it comes to pass) that every one is 
delighted, Accidit ut esset luna plena, t^ happened that the moon was full. 
Ad senectutem accedebat ut caecus esset, to age was added the fact that he 
was blind; C. Sen. 6, 16. Eveuit ut run essemus, it happened that we were in 
the country, Sperd fore ut contingat id nobis, / hope that this will fall to 
our lot; C. Tusc. 1,84. 

2. In Subject clauses with predicate noims and adjectives : 

Mos est ut nolint, it is their custom to be unwilling; C. Brut. 21, 64. Fuit 
meum officium ut facerem, it was my duty to do it, Verum est ut bonos 
boni diligant, it is true that the good love the good. Quid tarn incredibile 
quam ut eques Roman us triumpharet, what so incredible as that a Roman 
knight should triumph f c. Man. 21, 62. 

3. In Object clauses depending upon fado, eiDcio, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces : 

Sol efficit, ut omnia floreant, the sun causes all things to bloom (that all 
things may bloom) ; c. N. D. 2, 16, 4i. Splendor vester facit ut peccare sine 
periculo nou possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result, that you 
cannot err without peril ; c. Ver. i, 8, 22. 

4. In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Est hoc vitium ut invidia gloriae comes est, there is this faulty that envy 
is the companion of glory ; N. 12, 8. Id est proprium civitatis ut sit libera, 

1 The Subjunctive, in some of these substantive clauses, was developed directly 
from the independent Potential Subjunctive, as in the first exainple : independent, 
potest fieri ; faUeir, it may be ; I may be deceived ; dependent, potest fieri ut 
falleir, it may be thai I am deceived. In some other examples, it was developed 
through the clause of result, as in the second example. If this is interpreted to 
mean, it is done in such a way that every one is delighted^ then ut . . . dSIectStur 
is a clause of result, but, if it is interpreted as in the text, it becomes a substan- 
tive clause. Ill some instances, however, substantive clauses, apparently with 
the Potential Subjunctive, have not been developed in either of these two ways, 
but formed by analogy, after the general type of substantive clauses. 
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it is characteristic of a state to he free. Soli hoc contingit^apienti ut nihil 
faciat inyitus, this happens only to the wise many that he does nothing unwill- 
ingly ; C. Parad. 6, 1, 84. 

MOODS IN CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — INDICATIVE AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

572. Every Conditional Sentence consists of two distinct parts 
expressed or understood, the Condition or Protasis, and the Con- 
clusion or Apodosis : 

Si negem, mentiar, if I should deny it^ I should speak falsely. 

Here si negem is the condition or protasis and mentiar, the conclusion 
or apodosis. 

573. Conditional sentences naturally arrange themselves in 
three distinct classes with well-defined forms and meanings, as 
follows : 

Class I. — Indicative in both clauses ; Condition assumed as Real : 

Negat quis, neg5, some one denies (= if some one), / deny ; T. Eun. 251. Si 
quis negat, negO, if some one denies, I deny. 

Class II. — Subjunctive, Present or Perfect, in both clauses; Condi- 
tion assumed as Possible : 

Roges me, nihil fortasse respondeam, ask me, I may perhaps make no 
reply; c. n. d. i, 21, 57. Si rog6s m6, nihil fortasse respondeam, if you should 
ask me, I should perhaps make no reply. 

Class III. — Subjunctive, Imperfect or Pluperfect, in both clauses; 
Condition assumed as Contrary to Fact : 

Til mftgnam partem, sineret dolor, hab6r6s, you xoould have had a large 
share, had grief permitted ; V. 6, so. Tti magnam partem, si sineret dolor, 
hab€r6s, you would have had a large share, if grief had permitted. 

Note. — From these examples it is manifest that a conditional particle, 
as 8f, if although regularly used, is not an essential part of a conditional 
sentence, and that it originally had no influence upon the mood in either 
clause, as the mood in each of these examples without si is the same as in 
the corresponding example with bT. Originally the two clauses, the condi- 
tion and the conclusion, were independent of each other, and the mood in 
each was determined by the ordinary principles which regulate the use of 
moods in independent sentences ; see 523, 551. 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS I 
IndicatiTe in Both Clauses 

574. Rule. — The Indicative in Conditional Sentences 
with si, nisi, nl, sin, assumes the supposed case as Real : 

Si haec civit&s est, civis sum, if this is a state, I am a citizen. Si 
vincimus, omnia nobis tuta erunt, if toe conquer, all things will be safe 
far us. Plura scrlbam, si plus otii habuero, / shall write more if I shall 
have (had) more leisure. Si fecerfs id, magnam habebo gratiam; si non 
fecerto, ignoscam, if you will do this, I shall have great gratitude ; if you do 
not do it (shall not have done it), / shall pardon you ; C. Fam. 5, 19. Si licoit, 
pecuniam recte abstulit filius, if it was lawful, the son took the money right- 
fully. Sin certe eveniet, nulla fortuna est, but if it will surely happen^ 
there is no uncertainty whatever; C Div. 2, 7, 18. Mirum, ni domist (= domi 
est), strange if he is not at home; T. And. 598. 

1. Force of the Indicative in Conditional Clauses. — The Indicative in 
conditional clauses assumes the supposed case as a fact, but it does not 
necessarily imply that the supposition is in accord with the Actual Fact, 
although it is often used when such is the case, especially with si qnidem, 
which often means since : 

Antiquissimum est genus poetftrum, si qiiidem ^ HomSrus fuit ante ROmam 
conditam, the class of poets is very ancient, since (if indeed) Homer lived 
before the founding of Borne; cf. Tuso. i, i, 8. 

2. The Time may be Present, Past, or Future, and it is often the same in 
both clauses, but various combinations of tenses occur ; see examples. 

3. The use of the Future Perfect in both clauses illustrates the fondness 
of the Latin for the forms for completed action : 

Is bellum c5nf6cerit qui AntCnium oppresserit, he who shall crush Antony, 
will bring this war to a close; c. Fam. ii, 12. 

4. In general the Latin language makes no distmction between Particular 
and General Conditions ; but see 578. 

/ 
Force of Conditional Particles 

676. The Condition is generally introduced, when affirmative, 
by si or sin, with or without other particles, as si qnidem, si modo, 
sin autem ; when negative, by nisi, ni, si non : 

1 SI quidem, lit. if indeed, if as it is admitted ~ since. 
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SI haec ciyitd.s est, civis snm ; si nOn, ezsul sum, if this is a stcUe^ lam a 
citizen; if not, lam an exile; cf. c. Fam. 7, 8, 5. 

1. The force of si, probably a Locative case, is more clearly seen when it 
is used as the correlative of sic and ita, so, thus, as in the following examples : 

Sic scribes aliquid, si vacabis, so or if you shall have leisure, so you will 
write something ; c. Att. 12, 88. Ita senecttls honesta est, si iOs retinet, so or 
if old age retains its right, so it is honorable; C. Ben.^ii, 88. 

Note. — Sic is a compound of si and ce, seen in hl-ce ; sic = sl-ce. 
Si . . . sic means so . , . so. Compare the corresponding use of so in 
English : " So truth be in the field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength" (MUton). 

2. Nisi and si n5n are often used without any perceptible difference of 
meaning ; but strictly nisi, if not, with the emphasis on if, means unless, 
and introduces a negative condition, as a qualification or an exception, 
while ta n5n, if not, with the emphasis on not, limits the negative to some 
particular word : 

Parvl forls sunt arma, nisi est consilium domi, arms are df little value 
abroad, unless there is wisdom at home; cf. c. Off. i, 22, 70. SI tibl nOn graves 
sumus, refer ad ilia t6, if we are not troublesome to you, return to those 
topics; G. Or. 8, 86, 147. Here observe that n5n belongs to gravfis. 

3. SI ndn, from the nature of its meaning with its emphatic n5n, is used 
chiefly in contrasts : 

SI illud n5n licet, saltem h5c licebit, if that is not lawful, this surely will 
be; T. Eun. 689. 

4. SI minus, sin minus, sin alitor, are sometimes used in the sense of 
si n5n, especially when the verb is omitted : 

SI minus potentem, at probatam tamen et iustam, if not powerful, at least 
approved and just; G. Fam. 2, 6, 8. Sin minus poterit, negabit, but if he shall 
not be able, he will deny ; G. inv. 2, 29, 88. 

5. Sm and sm autem, but if, are generally used in contrasting clauses, 
whether aflftrmative or negative : 

SI statim navigas . . . ; sin t6 cQnfirmare vis, if you sail at once . . . ; but 
if you wish to recover your health ; c. Fam. 16, i. 

6. Nisi or nl, generally if not, unless, is sometimes best rendered but or 
exc^t : 

NesciO, nisi hOc videO, I know not, but I observe this ; C. Rose. A. 8&, 99. 

7. Nisi bS. means except if, unless perhaps, unless : 

Nisi si quis ad m6 scripsit, unless perhaps some one has written to me ; 
C. Fam. 14, 2. 
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8. The condition is sometimes ironical, especially with nisi forte and 
nisi yrhx6 : 

Nisi forte id dubium est, unless perchance this is doubtful; C. Ver. i, 89, loo. 

9. A condition is sometimes implied in a participle, in an ablative abso- 
lute, or even in the oblique case of a noun : 

N5n potestis, voluptftte omnia d6rigent6s, retin^re virtatem, you can not 
retain your manhood, if you arrange all things with reference to pleasure; 
c. Fin. 2, 22, 71. R6ct6 factO, exigua laus prOpOnitur, if the work is well done, 
small praise is offered; c. Agr. 2, 2, 5. N6m5 sine spg s6 offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (= if he had not a hope) would expose himself to 
death ; c. Tusc. i, 16, 82. 

10. For Conditional Sentences in the Indirect Discourse, see 646. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS H 
SubjimctiTe, Present or Perfect in Both Claosea 

576. Rule. — The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Con- 
ditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed 
case as Possible : 

Dies deficiat, si velim causam defendere, the day would fail me, if I 
should wish to defend the cause; c Tusc. &, 85, 102. Haec si tecum patria 
loquatur, nonne iinpetrare debeat, if your country should speak thus unth 
you, ought she not to obtain her request f C. 0. i, 8. Si quid te fugerit, ego 
perierim, if anything should escape you, I should be ruined; T. Ueaut. 816. 

1. The time denoted by these tenses, the Present and the Perfect, is either 
Present or Future, and the difference between the two is that the former 
regards the action in its progress, the latter in its completion ; but the Perfect 
is rare, especially in the conclusion. 

2. In early Latin the Present Subjunctive is often used in conditions con- 
trary to fact : 

Magis id dicSs, si scias quod ego sci5, you would say this the more, if you 
knew what I know ; pi. mu. 1429. Tu si hic sis, aliter sentiSs, if you were in 
my place, you would think differently ; T. And. 8io. 

Present SubjunctiTe in Conditional Clauses 

577. Conditional Sentences with the Present Subjunctive in 
the condition exhibit the three following varieties : 

1. The first variety has the Present Subjunctive in both clauses. This 
is the regular form in Plautus, and the prevailing form in classical Latin : 
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Quod facile patiar, si tu5 commodO fieri possit, which I can easiljf bear^ 
if it can he for your advantage ; c. Att. 2, 17, 8. 

2. The second variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Present Indicative in the Conclusion. This form, somewhat rare 
in Plautus, became the prevailing form in the rhetorical works of Cicero, 
and finally the regular form in Tacitus and other late writers. These 
changes illustrate the gradual extension in principal clauses of the In- 
dicative in constructions once occupied by the Potential Subjunctive : 

SI accusStur, n5n habet defSnsionem, if he should be accused, he has no 
defense; C. In v. 1,18, is. Intr&re, si possim, castra hostium volo, / wish to 
enter the camp of the enemy, if I may be able. 

3. The third variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Future Indicative in the Conclusion. This combination is 
readily explained from the close relationship between the Present Sub- 
junctive and the Future Indicative, both in etymology and in meaning, 
but it was not a favorite form in the classical period : 

Nee, 81 cupias, lic6bit, nor if you should desire it, will it be allowed; 

C. Ver. 2, 6», 167. 

578. General Conditions. — Conditional sentences which contain 
General Truths or Repeated Actions usually take the following 
forms : 

1. Any required tense of the Indicative in the condition with the 
Present or Imperfect Indicative in the conclusion ; 

Parvl forls sunt arma, nisi est consilium domi, arms are of little value 
abroad unless there is wisdom at home ; c. Off. i, 22, 76. Si quod erat grande 
v5s inventum, laeti adferCbant, if any large vessel had been found, they gladly 
brought it to him ; 0. Ver. 4, 21, 47. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, generally in the second person 
used of an indefinite you = one, any one, in the condition, with the Present 
Indicative in the conclusion : 

Memoria minuitur nisi earn exerceSs, the memory is impaired if you do 
not (if one does not) exercise it; 0. Sen. 7, 21. NGlla est excusatiS peccati, 
SI amici causa peccaverls, it is no excuse for a fault, that (if) you may have 
committed it for the sake of a friend; C. Am. 11, 87. 

Note 1. — In Livy and late writers the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjimc- 
tive are sometimes used. Solitary examples also occur in Cicero and Caesar : 

SI apud pilncip6s hand satis prosper^ asset pugnatura, referCbantur, if 
among the pnncipes the battle had not been sufficiently successful, they were 
led back; L. 8,8, 11. 
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Note 2. — Observe that all the Indicative forms given in this section for 
General Conditions are also used in Particular Conditions. 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS IH 
SubjtinctiTe, Imperfect or Pluperfect in Both Clauses 

579. Rule. — The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, nl, sin, assumes the sup- 
posed case as Contrary to Fact : 

- Sapientilt non expeteretur, si nihil efficeret, wisdom would not he sought 
(as it is) if.it accomplished nothing; C. Fin. l, 18, 42. Si optima tenere 
possemus, haud sane consilio egeremus, if we were able to secure the highest 
good, we should not indeed require counsel. Si voluisset, propius Tiber! 
dimicasset, if he had wished, he would have fought nearer the Tiber, Num- 
quam abisset, nisi siW viam miinivisset, he would never have gone, if he 
had not prepared for himself a way; C. Tasc. l, 14, 82. 

1. Here the Imperfect generally relates to Present time and the Pluperfect 
to Past time, as in the examples ; but sometimes the Imperfect retains its 
original signification as a past tense of continued action,^ especially when it 
is accompanied by a word denoting past time : 

Neque tantum laudis Nestorl tribuisset HomSrus, nisi tum esset honos 
eloquentiae, Homer would not have awarded so great praise to Nestor, if 
there were then no honor for eloquence; C, Brut 10, 40. 

DEVIATIONS FROM THE REGULAR FORMS OF CONDITIONAL 

SENTENCES 

680. Certain deviations from the regular form of the conclusion 
are admissible from the following facts : 

1. The conclusion is often an independent clause, especially in the 
first class of conditional sentences, and as such it may take any form 

1 The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive alike seem to have been capable 
originally of representing a condition either as Possible or as Impossible, but by 
a shifting of tenses which began before the time of Plautus, the Imperfect gradu- 
ally assumed the latter function for present time, thus relinquishing, in con- 
ditional sentences, its original force as a past tense, though traces of this original 
meaning are seen even in the classical period. Moreover, the use of the Present 
Subjunctive in early Latin in conditions contrary to fact is only an illustration of 
its original use. 
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admissible in such clauses, as that of a Statement, a Wish, or a 
Command. 

2. Certain equivalent expressions may be substituted for the regular 
Subjimctive. 

581. The Indicative in the Condition may be accompanied by 
the Imperative or Subjunctive in the Conclusion, regarded as an 
Independent Clause : 

SI quid peccavi, IgnOsce, if I have done anything wrong, pardon me; 
c. Att 8, 16, 4. Quid timeam, sT beatus futtirus sum, what should I fear, if I 
am going to he happy f SI quid habSs certius, velim scire, if you have any 
tidings, I should like to know it; c. Att. 4, lo. 

1. The Subjunctive in the condition may be accompanied by the Indica- 
tive in the conclusion to emphasize a fact, especially with a condition intro- 
duced by nisi, or m : 

Certamen aderat, nl Fabius rem expedlsset, a contest was at hand, hut 
Fahius (if Fabius had not) adjusted the affair ; L. 8, i. Nee v6nl, nisi fata 
locum dedlssent, and I should not have come, if the fates had not assigned 
the place; v. 11,112. 

582. The Indicative of the Periphrastic Conjugations, denoting 
that the action is About to take place or Ought to take place, has 
almost the same meaning as the ordinary Subjunctive forms of 
the same verb. Accordingly periphrastic forms in the conclusion 
of conditional sentences are generally in the Indicative (525, 1) : 

Quid, si hostCs veniant, facturl estis, what will you do, if the enemy 
should come ? L. 8, 52. SI quaeratur, iMicandum est, if inquiry should be 
made, a decision must he given ; c. Top. 28, 87. Relicturi agrOs erant, nisi 
litteras misisset, they would have left (were about to leave, but did not) their 
lands, if he had not sent a letter. SI v6rum respondgre vell6s, haec erant 
dlcenda,^ if you had wished to answer truly, this should have heen said. 

1. The close relationship in meaning between the periphrastic forms in 
fbnui sum and the ordinary Subjunctive forms is illustrated by the following 
examples : 

Quae Caesar numquam fgcisset, ea nunc prQferuntur, those things which 
Caesar would never have done are now reported as his ; 0. Att. 14, I8, 6. Quae 

1 Observe that the Indicative of this Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, this 
should have been said, has precisely the same force as the Subjanctive in such 
sentences as the following : 

Mortem piignans oppetisses, you should have met death in battle ; c. Seit 20, 45. 
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ille facttLrus nOn fuit, ea flunt, those things which he would not have done 
(was not about to do) are now done ; c. Att 14, u, 2. 

2. When the Perfect or Imperfect of the Periphrastic Indicative in the 
conclusion of a conditional sentence is brought into a construction which 
requires the Subjunctive, the Perfect is generally used irrespective of the 
tense of the principal verb : 

Ade5 inopi& est coitus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetlturus fuerit,^ he 
was so pressed by want that, if he had not feared, he would have returned to 

Gaul; L.22,82. 

683. The Historical tenses of verbs denoting Ability, as poa- 
sum, and of those denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, as dibeo 
and the like, are often in the Indicative in the conclusion of con- 
ditional sentences, on account of their close relationship in meaning 
to the Subjunctive (526, 1) : 

D6l6rl exercitus potuit, si persecGtl vict6r6s essent, the army might have 
been destroyed if the victors had pursued; L. 82, 12. Quern, si iilla in t6 pietSs 
esset, colere dcbfibas, whom you ought to have honored, if there was any filial 
affection in you ; c. Ph. 2, 88, 99. Quae si dubia essent, tamen omngs bonOs rrf 
ptiblicae subvenire decCbat, even if these things were doubtful, still U would 
behoove all good men to aid the republic ; s. 85, 48. 

1. But these verbs often take the Subjunctive in accordance with the 
general rule, especially in Cicero : 

Quid facere potuissem, nisi turn c5nsul fuissem, what should I have been 
able to accomplish, if I had not then been consul? c. u. P. i, 6, lo. 

2. The Perfect Tense in the conclusion of a conditional sentence is regu- 
larly in the Indicative when accompanied by paene or prope (588, 6) : 

P5ns iter paene hostibus dedit, ni Qnus Yir fuisset, the bridge would have 
furnished (almost furnished) a passage to the enemy, had there not been 
one man; L. 2, lo. 

3. The historical tenses of the verb esse with predicate adjectives (as 
aeqtdas, meliuB, rfictiuB, satiuB; itistum, r6ctum, pSLr, etc.) are gener- 
ally in the Indicative in the conclusion of conditional sentences ; see 525, 2 : 

SI ita putasset, optabilius MilQni fuit dare iugulum Cl5di5, if he had so 
thought, it would have been preferable for Milo to offer his neck to Clodius; 

C. Mil. 11, 81. 

1 Here repetitarus fuerit is the Subjunctive of Result; but it is in the Per- 
fect, because, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been 
used. 
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4. In a few other cases also, a conclusion of one form of the conditional 
sentence is sometimes combined with a condition of a different form : 

SI tib! umquam sum ylsna fortis, certe me in ill& causa admlratus ess&s, if 
I have ever seemed to you to he brave, you would certainly have admired me 
in that trial ; 0. Att. i, 16. Id neque, si fatum fuerat, effdgisset, nor would he 
have escaped this if it had been fated; c. Div. 2, 8, 20. 
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584. Rule. — Conditional Clauses of Comparison, intro- 
duced by ac SI, ut 8l, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, 
velut, velut si, as if^ than if^ take the Subjunctive : 

Tu similiter f acis, ac si me roges, you are doing nearly the same things as 
if you should ask me; 0. N. D. 8, 8, 8. In eadem sunt iniiistitia, ut si in suam 
rem aliena convertant, they are involved in the same injustice^ as if they 
should appropriate another's possessions to their oufn use ; C. Off. i, 14, 42. 
Tam te dlligit quam si vixerit tecum, he loves you as much as if he had 
lived with you; C. Fam. 16, 5, i. Quasi nihil umquam audierim, as if I had 
never heard anything. Sic iacent, tamquam sine animo sint, they lie as if 
they were without mind, Crudelitatem, velut si adesset, horrebant, they 
shuddered at his cruelty, as if he were present; cf. Caes. l, 82. 

1. In all these sentences the principal clause is entirely independent of 
the conditional clause. 

2. In the conditional clause the Present or Imperfect is used for Present 
time, and the Perfect or Pluperfect for Past time. 

3. The Present and Perfect may be used in conditions contrary to fact — 
a survival of the ancient usage as seen in Plautus and Terence. 

4. Ceu and sicutl are sometimes used like ac si, ut si, etc. : 

Ceu cetera nusquam bella forent, as if they were nowhere any other battles ; 
V. 2, 488. SIcuti audiri possent, as if they could be heard ; s. 60, 4. 

5. Clauses of Comparison, which are not conditional, are treated as Inde- 
pendent clauses. They are generally introduced by such correlatives as 
ita or sic . . . ut, thus or so .. . as; tam . . . quam, so or as ,. . as ; tSUis 
. . . quSlis, such . . . as; tantus . . . quantus, so great . . . as: 

Ut sementem fgcerls, ita met6s, as you sow, so shall you reap , c. Or. 2, 65, 261. 
Nihil est tam populare quam bonitas, nothing is so popular as goodness, 
Tam did requi6sc5 quam diu ad t6 scribO, I am comforted so long as I am 
uniting to you; O. Att. 9,4, i. Talem amicum volunt, qual6s ipsi esse nOu 
possunt, they wish their friend to be such as they themselves can not be. 
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CONDITIONAL ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES 

585. Rule. — Btsi and etiam tf , when they mean although^ 
introduce Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but 
when they mean even if they introduce Conditional clauses, 
and accordingly take the same construction as si : 

Etsl ab hoste ea dicebantur, tamen iioii neglegeiida existiraabant, 
although this was said hy the enemy^ still they did not think that it should be 
disregarded ; Caes. 5, 28. Etiam si multi mecum contendent, tamen omnes 
superftbo, although many will enter the contest with me, yet I shall surpass 
them all ; c. Fam. 6, 6, 4. 

Stultitia, etsl adepta est quod concupivit, numquam se satis consecutam 
putat, folly, even if it has obtained what it desired, never thinks that it has 
obtained enough. Etiam si oppetenda mors esset, doml mallem, even if 
death ought to be met, I should prefer to meet it at home ; 0. Fam. 4, 7, 4. 

1. An Adversatiye^ clause may represent the action as possible rather 
than actual, and thus may take the Potential Subjimctive : 

Etsl nihil habeat in se gl5ria, tamen yirt&tem sequitur, although glory 
may have nothing in itself, yet it follows virtue; c. Tusc. i, 46, lo». 

2. Clauses with eUS. and etiam al form a connecting link between Con- 
ditional clauses on the one hand and Concessive clauses on the other, as they 
partake of the characteristics of both. 

3. For etsl, and yet, introducing an independent clause, see 686, 4. 

MOODS IN ADVERSATIVE AND CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 

586. Rule. — I. Clauses introduced by quamquam and 
tametsi contain admitted facts, and accordingly take the 
Indicative : 

Quamquam excellebat abstinentia, tamen exsilio multatus est, although 
he was distinguished for integrity, yet he was punished with exile ; N. 8, l. 
Quamquam festlnas, noa est mora longa, although you are in haste, the 
delay is not long, Tametsi ab duce deserebantur, tamen spem salutis in 
virtute ponebant, although they were deserted by their leader, they still 
placed their hope of safety in their valor ; Caes. 5, 84. 

1. But clauses with quamquam and tametiA admit the Potential Sub- 
junctive when the thought requires that mood (569) : 

Quamquam alii dicant, although others may say; C. Fin. 8, 21, TO. 
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2. In poetry and late prose, quamquam often takes the Subjunctive, 
regularly in Juvenal and generally in Tacitus : 

Quamquam plerique ad senectam pervenlrent, although very many reached 
old age ; Tac. A. 8, 65. 

II. Clauses introduced by licet, quamvis, ut, or nfi are 
Concessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive 
(559, 3). 

Licet irrideat, plus apud me tamen ratio valebit, although he may deride, 
yet reason will avail more with me; c. Parad. i, i, 8. N5n tu possis, quamvis 
excellas, you would riot be able, although you may be eminent, Ut desint 
vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas, although the strength may fail (let 
strength fail), still the will is to be commended, Ne sit summum malum 
dolor, malum certe est, though pain may not be the greatest evil, it is cer- 
tainly an evil; 0. Tusc. 2, 5, 14. 

1. The Subjunctive after licet and quamvis is the Concessive Subjunc- 
tive. It was originally independent of these particles. Thus, licet, irrideat, 
it is allowed, let him deride ; quamvis ezceUfts, he as eminent as you wish 
(quam-vis = quam, as, and vis, you wish). 

2. Quamvis takes the Subjunctive in the best prose ; generally also in 
Nepos and Livy, but in the poets and late writers it often admits the In- 
dicative : 

Erat dignitate r6gia, quamvis car6bat nOmine, he xms of royal dignity, 
though he xms without the name ; N. i, 2, 8. P5lli5 amat nostram, quamvis 
est rustica, Musam, Pollio loves my muse, although it is rustic; V. E. 8, 84. 

3. The Subjunctive with ut and nS in concessive clauses is practically an 
independent Concessive Subjunctive. 'Thus, n6 sit . . . dolor, let not pain 
be the greatest evil (grant that it is not), an entirely independent clause; 
so, too, ut d6sint vlr6s, let strength fail, or grant that strength fails, also 
an independent clause which has assumed ut as the affirmative to corre- 
si)ond to n6 in the negative clause. 

4. Quamquam and etiA, meaning yet, but yet, and yet, often introduce 
independent clauses : 

Quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak f Etsi consilium rSctum 
esse 8ci5, and yet I know that the plan is right, 

6. Ut . . . mc, or ut . . . ita, though ... ye« (as ... so), involving com- 
parison, rather than concession, does not require the Subjunctive : 

Ut & proeliis quietem habuerant, ita nQn cessSverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 
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6. Quamvls, meaning as you vnah, as much as you wish, however much, 
may accompany licet with the Subjunctive : 

Quamvis 6numer6s multOs licet, though you may count up as many as you 
wish; C. Leg. 8, 10. 24. 

MOODS WITH Dam, Modo, Dtiinmodo 

687. Rule. — The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, 
modo, modo ut, and dummodo, meaning if onlt/j provided^ in 
conditional clauses of desire : 

Dum res maneant, verba fingant, let them manufacture words, if only the 
facts remain. Manent ingenia, modo permaneat industria, mental powers 
remain if only industry continues ; C. Sen. 7, 22. Modo ut haec nobis loca 
teiiere liceat, if only it is permitted us to occupy these places, Dum ne tib! 
videar, non laboro, provided I do not seem so to you, I do not care ; C Att 
8, 11, B. 8. Dummodo ne continuum sit, provided this he not continuous. 

MOODS WITH Quod, Quia, Quoniam, Quandd^ 

588. Rule. — Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, 
quand5, generally take 

I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's 
own authority : 

Delectatus sum tuls litteris, quod te intellexl iam posse rldere, / have 
been delighted with your letter, because I have learned from it thai now you 
can laugh; C. Fam. 9, 20, 1. Quia natiira miitari non potest, because nature 
can not be changed. Quoniam supplicatio decreta est, celebratote iUos 
dies, since a thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Quando 
pauperiem horres, since you shudder at poverty; H. 8. 2, 5, 9. 

II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another's authority ^: 

Aristides nonne expulsus est patria, quod iiistus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleged ground that) he was just f c. Tusc. 6, 86, 106. 

1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns. Quoniam = quom iam, 
when now. 

2 Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at the same 
time present that fact as a reason or cause, but that causal clauses with the Sub- 
junctive simply assign a reason. Thus quod lastus esset does not state that 
Aristides was just, but simply indicates the alleged ground of his banishment. 
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Reprehendis me, quia defendam, you reprove me because (on the ground 
that) / defend him. Quoniam civitatl consulere non possent, since they 
could not consult for the state. 

1. Sometimes by a special construction the Subjunctive of a verb of 
Saying or Thinking is used, while the verb which introduces the reason 
on another's authority is put in the Infinitive : 

Dies prorogStur, quod tabulas obsignatSs diceret (= obslgnfttae essent), 
the time is extended on the ground that the documents were signed, as he said ; 
c. Vur. 1, 88, 98. LSg&tIs acctlsantibus, quod pecunias cSpisse arguerent, as the 
ambassadors accused him on the ground that he had received moneys, as they 
claimed; c. Fin. 17, 24. 

2. N5n quod, n5n qu5, n5n quin, n5n quia, also quam quod, etc., 
are used with the Subjunctive to denote an alleged reason, in distinction 
from the true reason : 

N5n quod susc6ns6rem, sed quod suppudgbat, not because I teas angry, 
but because I was ashamed; c. Fam. 9, i, 2. Non qu5 haberem quod scrlbe- 
rem, not because (that) / had anything to write ; c. Att. 7, 15, i. NQn quIn 
rectum esset, sed quia, etc., not because it teas not right, but because, etc. 

Note. — In such clauses the Indicative is sometimes used to call attention 
to the facts in the case : 

N5n quod multis debeo, sed quia, etc. , not because I am i^idebted to many 
(as I really am), but because, etc.; c. Plane. 32, 78. 

3. The quod clause was originally a substantive clause used as Ap- 
positive, Subject, or Object : 

H5c praestamus feris quod coUoquimur inter nos, we are superior to the 
brutes in this that we converse together; c. Or. i, 8, 32. I*raetere5 quod 
banc sibi domum d6l6git, I pass over the fact that she chose for herself this 
home. Hue accedebat quod exercitum Iuxuri5s6 habuerat, to this was added 
the fact that he had kept the army in luxury; s. o. ii, 6. 

Note. — Clauses with quod sometimes stand at the beginning of sentences 
to announce the subject of discourse : 

Quod m6 Agamemnonem aemulari putas, falleris, as to the fact that you 
think that I emulate Agamemnon, you are in error; N. 15, 6, 6. 

4. From the Substantive clause was developed the Causal clause, as 
follows : 

Propter banc causam quod m6 adiuv6runt, for this reason, that they 
aided me, or because they aided me ; c. Ver. 3, 46, 109. Dol6bam quod socium 
laboris Smiseram, I was grieving over the fact that I had lost the companion 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 21 
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of my labor^ or hecatise I had lost the companion of my labor, TiM ago 
gr&tiAs quod m6 molestift liber&sU, I thank you because you have freed me 
from annoyance; C. Fam. 18, 62. 

Note. — Observe that in the first example the quod clause may be either 
an Appositive to causam or a Causal clause, that in the second it may be 
either the Direct object of dol6bam or a Causal clause, i.e. in these exam- 
ples we see the Causal clause in the actual process of development, while in 
the third example we have a fully developed Causal clause. In the time of 
Plautus the Causal meaning of quod was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance, while that of quia was already fully developed. 

5. Quia had the same development as quod : 

DoleO quia doles, I grieve over the fact that you grieve, or because you grieve. 

6. Quoniam and quand5 were originally temporal particles meaning 
when noWf when, and are so used in Plautus, but the causal meaning was 
early developed in both. 

INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 

589. Rule. — Clauses introduced by the relative qui, or 
by Relative Adverbs, ubl, unde, qu6, etc., take 

I. The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, with- 
out any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or Cause : 

Ego qui te c5nfirm6, ipse me non possum, / who encourage you am 
not able to encourage myself; 0. Fam. 14, 4, 6. Civitates propinquae bis 
locis, ubi bellum gesserat, states near to those places where he had been 
carrying on war. Athenienses, unde leges ortae putantur, the Athenians, 
from whom laws are supposed to have been derived, Cumis, quo se contu- 
lerat, at Cumae, to which he had betaken himself. 

Note. — So especially with General Relatives : 
Quisquis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is wise, 

II. The Subjunctive in all other cases : 

Missl sunt delecti, qui Thermopylas occuparent, picked men were sent 
to take possession (that they might take possession) of Thermopylae; 
N. 2, 8, 1. Domum, ubI habitaret, legerat, he had selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it) ; c. Ph. 2, 26, 62. Quae tarn firma 
civitSs est, quae non odiis possit everti, what state is so firmly established 
that it cannot be ruined by dissensions f 
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590. The Volitive Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses, to 
denote Purpose, as in ut clauses (668) : 

Certumst (certum est) hominem conloqui, qui possim vid6rl huic fortis, & 
m6 ut abstineat manum, I am determined to address the man face to face^ 
that I may appear to him brave^ that he may keep his hands off from me; Pi. 
Amph. 839. L6gS,tCs R5mam, qui auxilium peterent, mlsSre, they sent am- 
bassadors to Borne to ask aid (that they might ask aid). Locum petit, 
unde hostem invMat, he seeks a position from which he may (that from it he 
may) attack the enemy ; L. 4, 27, 8. 

1. In the first example, observe that the Relative clause, qui posBim . . . 
fortis, and the ut clause, are equivalent expressions of Purpose. In the 
Independent form, they would read : poBsim vidfixf huic fortis, let me be 
able to appear to him brave; ft m6 abstineat manum, let him keep his 
hands off from me, 

591. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Kelative clauses : 

1. To characterize Indefinite or General antecedents, especially Gen- 
eral Negatives : 

NemO est OrS,tor qui D^mostheni se similem n5lit esse, there is no orator 
who would be unwilling to be like Demosthenes ; c. Opt> G. 2, 6. Quis est qui 
hoc dicere audeat, who is there xoho would dare to say this f 

Note 1. — Observe that, in these relative clauses, the Subjunctive is purely 
Potential, and that it has precisely the same force as in the following inde- 
X>endent sentence : 

Quis hoc dicere audeat, who would dare to say this f 

Note 2. — The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after indefi- 
nite antecedents, in poetry, especially in Plautus and Terence, and in late 
prose. Even in the best writers it is often used when the Fact is to be made 
prominent : 

Sunt quOs iuvat, there are those whom it delights ; H. l, l, 8. Permulta sunt, 
quae dici possunt, there are many things which may be said; 0. Rose. A. 88, 94. 

2. To denote the Natural Result of an Action or Quality : 

NOn is sum qui his delecter, I am not one who would be delighted with 
these things^ or such a one as to be delighted ; 0. Harus. 9, 18. NOn tii is es 
quem nihil dfilectet, you are not one whom nothing would please. Neque 
quisquam fuit, ubi nostrum ius obtin6r6mus, there was no one with whom 
(where) we could obtain our right; c. Quinct. 9, 84. 

3. In Restrictive clauses with quod, as quod sciam, as far as I 
(may) know; quod meminerim, as far as I can remember; quod iuvet, 
as far as it mxiy he of servicey etc. ; 
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NOn ego t6, quod sciam, umquam ante hunc diem vldl, as far as I know, 
I have never seen you before this day ; pi. Men. 600. Ita hom5, quod iuvet, 
ctiriOsus, a man^ painstaking^ so far as it may be of service; C Fam. 8, i, l. 

4. In clauses with quod, or with a relative particle, cflr, qu§rS, etc., in 
certain idiomatic expressions. Thus, after est, there is reason ; non est, 
nihil est, there is no reason ; nfllla causa est, there is no reason ; n5n 
habe5, nihil habe5, / have no reason; quid est, what reason is there f etc.: 

Est quod gaude&i, there is reason why you should rejoice (there is that 
as to which you may rejoice) ; Pi. Trin. sio. Nihil habeO, quod accusem 
senectfitem, / have no reason to complain of old age; C Sen. 5, is. TibI 
causa ntilla est cur veils, ^ you have no reason why you should wish. 

5. After tlnus, s51us, and the like : 

Sapientia est Qua quae maestitiam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels (may dispel) sadness; C. Fin. l, 18, 48. S5li centum erant qui creari 
patres possent, there were only one hundred who could be made senators. 

6. After Comparatives with quam : 

Damna maiOra sunt quam quae (ut ea) aestimSri possint, the losses are too 
great to be estimated (greater than so that they can be estimated); L. 8, 72. 

Note. — For the Infinitive after comparatives with quam, see 643, 2. 

7. After dignus, indlgnus, iddneus, and aptus : 

Hunc Caesar idOneum iudicaverat quem mitteret, Caesar had judged him 
a suitable person to send (whom he might send) ; Caes. c. 8, lo, 2. Fabulae 
dignae quae legantur, plays worth reading (which may or should be read). 

Note. — For the Infinitive with these words, see 608, 4, and note 1. 

592. The Subjunctive, originally Potential, is used in Relative 
clauses to denote Cause or Reason : 

vis veritatis, quae s6 defendat, O the power of truth, that it (which) can 
defend itself; C. Am. 26, 68. O fortunate adulSscfins, qui tuae virtatis Hom6- 
rum praecOnem invSnerls, O fortunate youth, in having obtained (who may 
have obtained) Homer as the herald of your valor ; C. Arch, lo, 24. Nee facillimg 
agnOscitur, quippe qui blandiatur, he is not very easily detected, as he is likely 
to flatter. Maritimae rCs, ut quae celerem mCtum habgrent, maritime affairs, 
as they involve prompt movement (as things which would have, etc.). NOn 
procul aberat, utpote qui sequergtur, he was not far away, as he was pur- 
suing (as one who might be pursuing) ; s. c. 57, 4. 

1 Observe that the mood in ctlr veils would be precisely the same in an 
independent sentence. It is Potential, not Deliberative. 
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1. Quippe, ut, and utpote sometimes accompany the relative in Causal 
clauses, as in the last three examples. They emphasize the causal relation. 

2. In Plautus and Terence, caasal clauses with qui and quippe qui admit 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. The latter mood emphasizes the 
causal relation and is used especially with ut qui : 

Quem rogem, qui hic nCminem alium videam, whom am I to ask, since I 
can see no other one here? Ut qui m6 tibi esse cOnservom velint, since they 
(as those who) would wish me to be your fellow-servant ; Pi. Capt. 248. 

3. Causal clauses with qui admit the Indicative in all writers, when the 
statement is viewed as a fact rather than as a cause : 

Habe5 senectuti gr^tiam, quae mihl sermOnis avidit&tem auxit, / cherish 
gratitude to old age, which has increased my love o/ conversation ; c. Sen. u, 46. 

4. In Sallust quippe qui regularly takes the Indicative : 

Quippe qui rSgnum anim5 iam inv^lserat, since in thought he had already 
seized the kingdom ; s. 20, 6. 

693. The Subjunctive, originally Jussive, is used 

1. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Conditional 
clauses with the Subjunctive (673): 

Haec qui (= si quis) videat, nOnne cOgatur c5nfit6rl, etc., if any one should 
see these things, would he not he compelled to admit, etc.? c. N. i). 2, 4, 12. Qui 
videret, urbem captara diceret, if any one saw it, he would say that the city 
was taken; c. Ver. 4, 28, 62. 

2. In those Relative clauses which are equivalent to Concessive 
clauses with the Subjunctive (686, IT.) : 

Absolvite eum, qui se fateatur peciinias cepisse, acquit him, although he 
confesses (let him confess) that he has accepted money ; c. Ver. 3, 95, 221. Ego- 
met qid leviter Graecas litteras attigissem, tamen compliir6s digs Athenis 
sum commoratus, although I had pursued Greek studies only superficially, 
yet I remained in Athens several days; cf. c. Or. 1, is, 82. 

MOODS WITH Quin 

594. Rule. — I. Quin in direct questions and commands 
takes the ordinary construction of independent sentences: 

Quin conscendimus equos, why do we not mount our horses f L. l, 5T, 7. 
Quin taces, why are you not silent f Quin iin5 verbo die, nay, say in a 
single word; T. And. 45. 
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II. Quln in subordinate clauses takes the Subjunctive: ^ 

Nee dubitari debet, quln f uerint ante Homerum poetae, nor ought it to 
be doubted that there were poets before Homer; C. Brut. 18, 71. Neque recusare, 
quln armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to contend in arms. 
Nem5 est tam fortis, quln rei novitate perturbetur, no one is so brave, as 
not to be disturbed by the suddenness of the event; Caes. 6, 89, 8. 

1. In number I., observe that the use of qnln in commands is developed 
from its use in questions. Thus, qnln tacfis, why are you not silent f implies 
a reproof which readily passes into a Command, as qnln tac6, nay^ he silent. 

2. In number II., the qnln clause in the first example is developed from 
the interrogative qnln = qnl-ne, meaning why not? Qnm . . . poStae, why 
may there not have been poets before Homer? The mood is Potential. In 
the next example, qnln is used in the sense of qn5 minus and thus intro- 
duces a clause of Purpose ; see 668. In the last example, qnin is equivalent 
to qni n5n and introduces a clause of Characteristic and accordingly takes 
the Potential Subjunctive. 

595. Qnin is used after Negatives and Interrogatives implying 
a Negative. Thus : 

1. After negative expressions implying Doubt, Uncertainty, Distance, 
Omission, and the like, as n5n dubit5, n5n dubium eat, nihil abest, 
nihil or n5n praetermitt5, etc. : 

N5n dubitat quln sit TrOia peritara, he does not doubt that Troy will fall; 
c. Sen. 10, 81. N5n erat dubium, quln plurimum possent, there was no doubt 
that they had very great power; Caes. i, 8. Nihil abest quln sim miserrimus, 
nothing is wanting to make me (that I should be) most unhappy. Niillum 
intermlsl diem, quin aliquid ad t6 litterarum darem, / have allowed no day to 
pass without sending (but that I sent) a letter to you. 

2. After verbs of Hindering, Preventing, Refusing, and the like, to 
denote Purpose, like qu6 minus and n6 after the same verbs : 

Quln loquar haec, numquam me potest d6terr6re, you can never deter me 
from saying this ; pi. Amph. 569. Retingri nOn potuerant quin tela cOicerent, 
they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons; Caes. i, 47, 2. 

3. After facere n5n possum, fieri n5n potest, etc., in Object and 
Subject clauses : 

1 Quln in suhordinate clauses seems to represent two separate words : an inter- 
rogative quln = quJ-ne,'w^jy notj from which was developed a negative relative, 
meaning by which not = qu5miniis ; and a relative qi:da = qui n5n, quae nOn, 
quod ndn, who not. 
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Facere n5n possum, quin cottldie litterSs ad te mittam, / cannot but send 
(cannot help sending) a letter to you daily ; cf. c. Att. 12, 27. EfficI n6n potest 
quin eOs dderim, it cannot he brought about that I should not hate then%. 

4. After n6m5, ntUlus, nihil, quia, and the like, in the sense of qui 
n5n, quae n5n, ut n5n : 

N6m5 est, qidn malit, there is no one who would not prefer; cf. C. Pam. 6, 1, 1. 
N6m5 est quin audierit, there is no one who has not heard. Niilla fuit clvitfts 
quin Caesari parfiret, there was no state which was not subject to Caesar, Quis 
est quin cemat, who is there who does not (would not) perceive? c. Acad. 2, 7, 20. 

5. After various verbs with numquam and in Interrogative clauses 
with umquam : 

Numquam tarn male est Siculis, quin aliquid facets dicant, it is never so 
bad with th& Sicilians that they cannot say something witty ; c. Ver. 4, 48, 95. 
Quis umquam templum illud adspexit quin av^ritiae tuae testis esset, who 
ever looked upon that temple without being a witness of your avarice f 

6. A pronoun, is or id, referring to the subject of the principal clause, 
is sometimes expressed after quin : 

Quis venit quin is dS avaritift tuft commonSr^tur, who came without being 
reminded (but that he was reminded) of your avarice f 0. Ver. 1, 60, 154. 

696. Special Verbs. — Certain verbs which take quin with more 
or less frequency also admit other constructions. Thus ; 

1. N5n dubit5 admits either a quin clause or a dependent question : 
N5lite dubit^e, quin huic credatis omnia, do not hesitate to intrust every- 
thing to him ; O. Man. 28, 68. N5n dubitO quid nobis agendum putCs, / do not 
doubt what you think we ought to do ; c. Att. 10, 1, 2. 

2. A few verbs of Hindering and Opposing, especially d6terre5 and 
impedi5, take the Subjunctive with n6, quin, or qu5 minus : 

H5s multitudinem deterrgre n6 frumentum cOnferant, that these deter the 
multitude from bringing the grain together; Caes. 1, 17, 2. Qidn loquar haec, 
numquam m6 pot6s deterrgre, you, can never deter me from saying this. Non 
dSterret sapientem mors qu6 minus rei publicae c5nsulat, death does not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic; c. Tusc. 1, 88, 91. 

CLAUSES WITH Cum 

697. The particle cum, like the relative from which it is 
derived, is very extensively used in subordinate constructions, 
as in Causal, Concessive, and Temporal clauses. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Cum IN CAUSAL AND CONCESSIVE 
CLAUSES 

598. Rule. — In writers of the best period, Causal and 
Concessive clauses with cum take the Subjunctive : 

Cum vita sine amicis nietus plena sit, ratio monet amicitias comparare, 
since life without friends is (would be) full of fear^ reason adinses tis to 
establish friendships; c. Fin. i, 20, 66. Quae cum ita sint, perge, since these 
things are so, proceed, Quippe cum eos diligamus, since in truth we love 
them; C. Am. 8, 28. Utpote cum sine febri laborassem, since indeed I had 
been without fever in my illness. Cum praesertim v5s alium miseritis, 
especially since you have sent another; C. Man. 6, 12. 

Phocion fuit pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset, Phocion was a poor 
man, although he might have been very rich; cf. N. 19, 1, 2. Socrates, cum 
facile posset educi e custodia, noluit, Socrates, though he could easily have 
escaped from prison, was unwilling to do so; cf. C. Tusc. 1, 2a, 71. Cum multa 
sint in philosophia utilia, although there are many useful things in philosophy. 

1. Observe that the causal relation is emphasized by the addition of 
qtiippe and utpote to cum, precisely as it is by the addition of these 
particles to qui; see 692, 1. Praesertim added to cum, as in the fifth 
example, has a similar force. 

599. Indicative in Causal and Concessive Clauses with Com. — The 

Indicative in Causal clauses with cum is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence ; and it is used in all writers when the 
statement is viewed as an actual fact, especially after laudo, 
gaudeo, gratulor, and the like : 

Quom optumg fScisti, since you have done excellently ; Pi. Capt. 428. Quom 
hoc nOn possum, since I have not this power. Cum de tuls faetas conque- 
runtur, since they complain of your deeds ; C. Ver. 2, 64, 156. Gratulor tibi, cum 
tantum val6s, I congratulate you on the fact that you have so great influence, 

1. Concessive clauses with cum sometimes take the Indicative to em- 
phasize the fact rather than the concession : 

Cum tabulas emunt, taraen divitias suas vincere nequeunt, though they 
purchase paintings, they are yet unable to exhaust their wealth; 8. c. 20, 12. 

2. Ut . . . sic and ut . . . ita, though . , . yet (os , . . so), involving 
Comparison, rather than Concession, generally take the Indicative : 

Ut & proeliis quigtem habuerant, ita n6n cessftverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 
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MOODS IN TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Cum 

600. Rule. — Temporal clauses with cum, meaning when^ 
whiley after^ take 

I. The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses : 

Libros, cum est otium, legere soleo, / am wont to read hooks when I have 
leisure; C.Or. 2,14, 60. Turn cum urbem condidit, at the time when he 
founded the city. Cum Caesar in Galliam venit, when Caesar came into 
Gaul, Cum homines cupiditatibus imperabunt, when men shall govern 
their desires. 

I. Cum InYersun. — Here belong clauses with cum inversum, i.e. with 
cum in the sense of et tum, and then. This is an inverted construction 
by which the leading thought is put in the Temporal clause which generally 
takes the Historical Present or Perfect, often with repents, subito, or some 
similar word, while the Principal clause generally takes the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect with viz, n5ndum, iam, etc. : 

Vix ille hoc dixerat, cum iste prOnuntiat, etc., scarcely had he said this 
when (and then) that man proclaimed^ etc. ; c. Ver 2, 38, 93. Dies nondum 
decem intercesserant, cum alter fllius necatur, ten days had not yet inter- 
vened when (and then) the other son was put to death, 

II. The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses : 
Zenonem, cum Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter, / often heard 

Zeno when I was at Athens; C. N. D. i, 21, 59. Cum dimicaret, occlsus est, 
when he engaged in battle^ he was slain; N. 21,3, 2. Fuisti saepe, cum 
Athenis esses, in scholls philosophoruni, you were often in the schools of 
the philosophers, when you were at Athens. Caesari cum id nuntiatum esset, 
maturat ab urbe proficisci, when this had been announced to Caesar, he has- 
tened to set out from the city. Cum tridui viam processisset, nOntiatum est 
ei, etc., when he had gone a three days* journey, it was announced to him, etc. 

1. It will be found on an examination of these and similar examples that 
temporal clauses introduced by cum with the Imperfect and JPluperfect 
Subjunctive name, or describe, the occasion on which the action of the 
principal verb is performed. Thus presence in Athens was the essential 
condition on which alone one could hear Zeno, and in the fourth example the 
announcement made to Caesar was the actual cause of his hasty departure 
from the city. These clauses therefore sustain a close relationship to causal 
clauses with cum, and probably take the Subjunctive after the analogy of 
those clauses. They are used chiefly in historical narration, in which the 
causal relation of events is often manifest. 
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2. The Subjunctive of the second person singular, used of an indefinite 
you, meaning any one, may be used in any tense : 

Difficile est tac^re, cum dolefts, it U difflcuU to be quiet when you are 
tuffering; C. SoU. lo, 81. Cum quOsdam audlres, when you heard certain per- 
sons ; C. Brat. 85, 184. 

601. Indicatiye. — The Indicative in the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect in Temporal clauses with cum is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence, but it is exceedingly rare ^ in the classical 
period. It is used, however, in temporal clauses, which logically 
are nearly or quite independent of the principal clause. Thus 

1. After cam = et tnm, as often in cum interim, cnm intereS, when 
in the meantime = and or hut in the meantime ; cum etiam tum, and even 
then ; cum n5ndum, hauddum, and not yet : 

Caedebatur virgls, cum intereft nQllus gemitus audiebatur, Jie was beaten 
with rods, but in the meantime no groan was heard; c. Ver. 5, 62, 162. Mul- 
tum diei prOcesserat, cum etiam tum Sventus in incertO erat, a large part of 
the day had passed, and even then the result was uncertain. 

2. After such correlative expressions as tum . . . cum, then . . . when; 
e5 or 1115 tempore or dl6 . . . cum, on that time or day . . . wheny and 
kindred expressions: 

Sen&tus tum, cum flOrCbat imperium, d^crevit, the senate decreed at that 
time when its power was at Us height ; c. Div. i, 41, 92. EO tempore p&ruit, 
cum pftrSre necesse erat, he obeyed <U that time wJien it toas necessary to 
obey. 

Note. — So in the dating of letters : 

Cum haec scrib6bam, sp6rabam,2 when I wrote this, I hoped; C. Fiwn. 8, 18. 

8. After cum, meaning from the time when, since, during which, in such 
expressions as the following : 

NOndum centum et decern anni sunt cum l&ta est l6x, it is not yet a hundred 
and ten years since the law was proposed; C. Off. 2, 2i, 75. Permulti anni iam 
erant, cum nulla certamina fuerant, it was already many years during which 
there had been no contests, 

^ Caesar, De BellO GallicO, has upwards of two hundred instances of the Im- 
perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in temporal clauses with cum, and only one 
Imperfect and one Pluperfect Indicative. Nepos also has upwards of two hun- 
dred Subjunctives in these clauses, but only one Imperfect and one Pluperfect 
Indicative. 

> Remember that the tense is here adapted to the time of the reader, while to 
the writer the time is present. 
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4. More commonly after oum, meaning as often as, whenever, in clauses 
denoting Repeated Action or General Truth, though the Subjunctive is 
often used : 

Haec renov&bam, cum licSbat, / was wont to renew my acquaintance with 
these subjects whenever an opportunity offered; c. Acad. P. i, 8, ii. Cum rosam 
Tiderat, tunc incipere vfir arbitrftbatur, whenever he saw (had seen) a rose, 
?ie thought that spnng was beginning ; c. Ver. 6, lo, 27. Erat, cum de iilre 
civill disputaretur, argamentOrum cOpia, whenever the discussion was about 
the civil law, there was an abundance of arguments. 

Note. — Memini cum, / remember when, generally takes the Indicative ; 
audL5 cum, video cum, and animadverts cum generally the Subjunctive : 

Memini, cum mibi dfisipere videbare, / remember when you seemed to me 
to be unwise; c. Fam. 7, 28, l. SoleO audire ROsciuni, cum dicat, / am accus- 
tomed to hear Hoscius say (when he says); c. Or. i, 28, 129. Ego ex ils saepe 
audiv!, cum dicerent, etc., I have often heard them say (from them when they 
said); C. Or. 2, 87, 155. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Postquam, Ub!, Ut, ETC. 

602. Rule. — Temporal Clauses, introduced by the parti- 
cles, postquam, posteft quam, after^ — prIdiO quam, postrldiO 
quam, on the day before^ on the day after; ub!, ut, simul, 
Bimul atque, when^ a^, as soon as, — state facts, and accord- 
ingly take the Indicative, generally the Perfect, or the 
Historical Present : 

Postquam omnes Belgarum copias ad se venire vidit, castra posuit, 
after he saw that all the forces of the Belgae were coming against him, he 
pitched his camp ; Caes. 2, 5, 4. Pridie quam tu coactus es coufiteri, etc., 
on the day before you were compelled to admit, etc. ; c. Ver. 6, 80, 77. UbI de 
eius adventu certiores facti sunt, when they were informed of his approach. 
Id ut audlvit, as soon as he heard this. Simul in arid5 constiterunt, as 
soon as they stood on dry land. Postquam vident, after they saw. 

1. The Pluperfect is used to denote the result of a Completed action, 
and to mark the interval between two events : 

Postea quam bis cOnsul fuerat, after he had been twice consul; O. Div. 0. 21, 
«9. Annis sex postquam vOverat, six years after he had made the vow; 
L. 42, 10. 

2. The Pluperfect is also used to denote Repeated or Customary 
action: 
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Ut quisque vfinerat, haec vlsere solebat, every one, as he came, was wont 
to visit these objects; C. Ver. 4, 8, 5. 

Note 1. — Other tenses of the Indicative are comparatively rare, though 
the Present and Imperfect are sometimes used to denote Incomplete action : 

Postquam aurum habfis, now that you have the gold; Pi. True. 9 19. Post- 
quam nox aderat, when night was approaching; S. 5S, 7. 

Note 2. — In a few passages, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive 
are found after postquam and posteft quam : 

Posted quam sumptuOsa fieri fdnera coepissent, Sol6nis lege subl&ta sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be expensive, they were abolished by Solon's law; 

G. Leg. 2, 25, 64. 

3. In Livy and the late historians, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are often used in temporal clauses to denote Repeated action 
and General truth, and sometimes even in earlier writers : 

Id ubi dixisset, hastam mittSbat, when he had said this, he was wont to 
hurl a spear ; L. i, 82, 18. Ut quisque venlret, as each one arrived; L. 2, ss. 

4. In any temporal clause, the Subjunctive may be used in the second 
person singular to denote an indefinite subject, you, one, any one : 

UbI periclum facias, when you make the trial ; Pi. Bac. 63. UbI rev6niss€s 
domum, when you (any one) had returned home. Priusquam incipias, con- 
sult© opus est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation ; 8. c. i, 6. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Dum, D5nec, AND Quoad 

603. Rule. — I. Temporal clauses with dum, d5nec, and 
quoad, meaning as long a«, take the Indicative : 

H5c feci, dum licuit, / did this as long as it was allowed ; c. Ph. 8, 18, 88. 
Haec civitas, dum erit, laetabitur, this state will rejoice as long as it shall 
exist. Donee eris sospes, as long as you shall be prosperous. Quoad potuit, 
rest i tit, he resisted as long as he could ; Caes. 4, 12, 6. 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, d5iieo, and quoad, meaning 
until^ take : 

1. The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an actual fact : 

Delibera hoc, dum ego rede5, consider this until I return; T. Ad. 19«. 
Donee perfecero hoc, until I shall have accomplished this. Quoad reiiunti&- 
tum est, until it was actually announced ; N. 15, 9, 8. 
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2. The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something desired, proposed, or conceived : 

Differant, dum defervescat ira, let them defer it until their anger cools, 
or shall cool; C. Tusc. 4, 86, 78. Exspectas dum dicat, you are waiting until 
he speaks (i.e. that he may speak). Donee consilio patres firinaret, until 
he strengthened the senators hy his counsel. Ea continebis quoad te videam, 
you will keep them until I see you ; c. Att. 18, 21, 4. 

604. Special Constructions of dum and dOnec. — Note the following : 

1. Dum, meaning whUe, as distinguished from as long as, generally 
takes the Historical Present Indicative (633, 4), but in the poets and in 
the historians it sometimes takes the Imperfect Subjunctive : 

Dum ea geruntur, Caesarl nuntiatum est, while those things were taking 
place, it was announced to Caesar, Dum ea gererentur, bellum concitur, 
while those things were taking place, war was begun ; L. lo, 18. 

2. D5nec belongs chiefly tcJ poetry and late prose. It is not found 
in Caesar or Sallust, and only four times in Cicero. In Livy ddnec, 
meaning while, is found with the Imperfect Subjunctive of a repeated 
action, and with the meaning until it is found with the Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive. In Tacitus, when it means until, it generally takes the 
Subjunctive, whatever the tense: 

Nihil trepidabant, dOnec continent! velut ponte agerentur, they did not 
fear at all while they were driven on a continuous bridge, as it were ; L. 21, 28. 
Rhenus servat violentiam cursus, d5nec Ocean5 mlsceatur, the Bhine pre- 
serves the rapidity of its current until it mingles with the ocean ; Tac. A. 2, 6, 8. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Antequam AND Priuaquam - 

605. Rule. — I. In Temporal clauses with antequam and 
priuaquam the Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative 
when the action is viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the 
Subjunctive when the action is viewed as something De- 
sired, Proposed, or Conceived : 

Antequam ad sententiam redeo, de me pauca dicam, before I resume 
asking your opinions, I shall say a few words in regard to myself; C. C. 4, lo, 20. 
Nee prius respexi quam venimus, nor did I look back until we arrived, 
Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est, before you begin, there is need of 
deliberation; s. c. i, 6. Non prius duces dimittunt, quam sit concessuni, 
etc., they did not let the leaders go, until it was granted, etc. ; Caes. 8, 18, 7. 
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II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Sub- 
junctive : ^ 

Pervenit, priusquam Pompeius sentire posset, he arrived before Pompey 
could become aware of his approach ; Cues. c. 8, 67, 4. Paucis ante diebus 
quam Syracuaae caperentur, a few days before Syracuse was taken; L. 25, 
81, 12. Antequam de iiieo adventu audire potuissent, in Macedoniam 
porrexl, before they were able (bad been able) to hear of my approach, I 
went straight into Macedonia ; c. Plane. 41, 98. 

1. When the Prmcipal clause is negative, and contains an historical 
tense, the Temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the 
second example under the rule, rarely the Imperfect, Indicative or Sub- 
junctive : 

Nee, antequam vlrSs deerant, exp&gn&tl sunt, nor were they captured until 
their strength failed; L. 28, 80, 4. N5n prius ^ressus est quam r6x eum in 
Mem reciperet, he did not withdraw until the king took him under his pro- 
tection; N.2,8,4. 

2. The Future Indicative is exceedingly rare, and is found only in Plautus 
and Cato : 

Priusquam istam pOgnam ptignabO, before I fight that battle ; Pi. Pseud. 524. 

8. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is very rare; see the third example 
under U. 

INFINITIVE.— SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

606. The Infinitive is a verbal noun with special characteris- 
tics. Like verbs, it has voice and tense, takes adverbial modifiers, 
and governs oblique cases. 

607. Rule. — Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive 
to complete or qualify their meaning : 

Cupio videre, qui id audeat dicere, / desire to see who will dare to say 
this ; c. PhU. 6, 2, 6. Proelio supersedere statuit, he decided to avoid (abstain 
from) a battle; Caes. 2, s. Desino quaerere, I forbear to inquire, Latine 
loqui didicerat, he had learned to speak Latin; 8.101,6. Quid facere 
cogitas, what do you intend to do f Dubitas abire, do you hesitate to de- 
part? Persium non ciiro legere, / do not care to read Pei^sius. Debes 
hoc rescribere, you ought to write this in reply. 

1 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect is sometimes best explained 
like the Subjunctive after Dum, and sometimes like the Subjunctive of the 
historical tenses after cum ; see 600, H. 
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1. The Infinitive is used especially with transitive verbs meaning to dare, 
desire, determine; to begin, continue, end; to knoxo, learn; to intend, pre- 
pare ; to hesitate, not to care, refuse ; to owe, he under obligations, etc. 

Note. — After these verbs the Infinitive is the object of the action, like 
the Accusative with a transitive verb, but with some of them the Subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used ; see 666, 668, etc. 

2. The Infinitive is also used with Intransitive verbs meaning to be able, 
to be wont, be accustomed, etc.: 

Mortem effugere nfimO potest, no one is able to escape death, Rtlrl esse 
sole5, / am wont to be in the country. 

ORIGIN, EARLY USE, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INFINITIVE 

608. Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been made 
up of Dative and Locative forms of a verbal noun. Indeed, in 
early Latin and in the poets, rarely in classical prose, it is used 
in special constructions with nearly the same force as the Dative 
of Purpose or End (425, 3). It is thus used : 

1. With many Intransitive verbs, especially with those which denote 
Motion, eo, a|?e5, veni5 : 

Ula abiit aedem visere Minervae, she has gone to see the temple of Minerva; 
PI. Bac. 900. Ibit aurum arcessere, he will go to get the gold. Non populftre 
penfttes v6nimus, loe have not come to lay waste your homes ; V. l, 627. 

2. With Transitive verbs in connection with the Accusative : 

Pecus 6git alt5s visere months, ^ he drove his herd to visit the lofty moun- 
tains; H. 1, 2, 7. Quid babes dicere, what have you to say f Dederat comam 
diffundere ventis,i she had given her hair to the winds to scatter; V. i, 819. 

3. Sometimes, chiefly in poetry and late prose, with verbs which 
usually take the Subjunctive : 

Gentem hortor amare f ocOs, / exhort the race to love their homes ; V. 8, 188. 
Cuncti suaserunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy; V. 8,863. 

4. With a few adjectives : 

Est paratus audire, he is prepared to hear; c. Inv. l, 16, 28. AvidI com- 
mittere piignam, eager to engage in battle ; o. M. 5, 75. F5ns rivO dare nOmen 
idOneus, a fountain worthy to give its name to the nver; H. E. l, 16, 12. 

1 In these examples with transitive verbs, observe that the Accusative and In- 
finitive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 424, and that the Accusa- 
tive, Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 
488. 
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Note 1. — With adjectives, and participles used as adjectives, the Infini- 
tive, rare in prose, is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions : 

Cantare perltus, skilled to sing, or in singing; V. Ec. lo, 82. Piger scii- 
bendl ferre labOrem, reluctant to bear the labor of writing ; H. 8. i, 4, 12. Erat 
dignus amarl, he was worthy to be loved, Certa mori, determined to die. 
Vitulus niveus vidCrl, a calf snow-white to view; H. 4, 2, 5». 

Note 2. — The Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal 
nouns and with such expressions as c5pia eat, tempos est : 

CupidO Stygi5s innftre lacQs, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes; 
V. 6. 138. Quibus molliter vivere cOpia erat, who had the means for living at 
ease ; s. c. 17, 6. Tempus est m&iOra cOnarl, it is time to attempt greater 
things; L. 6, 18, 18. 

609. Infinitive as Object or Subject. — From this early use of the 
Infinitive to denote the Object or End of the Motion, or Action, 
expressed by the verb, was gradually developed its use as a Gren- 
eral Modifier of the verb and as the Direct Object of the action : 

Eximus ladOs vlsere,^ toe have come out to see the sports ; Pi. Cas. 856. Mor- 
tem effugere nSmO potest, no one is able to escape death. Magna negOtia 
volunt agere,* they wish to perform great deeds. Scythls bellum Inferred 
decrevit, he decided to wage war against the Scythians; N. i, 8, i. 

1. From the use of the Infinitive as the direct object of the action 
was developed its use as the Subject of the verb : 

D6cr6verunt nOn dare signum, they decided not to give the signal. Dficr©- 
tum est nOn dare signmn, it was decided not to give the signal. 

2. The Infinitive sometimes occurs with Prepositions : 

Multum interest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between 
giving and receiving ; Sen. Ben. 6, lo, l. 

610. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions, the Present 
Infinitive, like the Historical Present, is sometimes used for the 
Imperfect or Perfect Indicative. It is then called the Historical 
Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative : 

Catillna in prima aci6 versiri, omnia pr5vid6re, multum ipse pttgnfire, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline was active in the front line, he attended to every- 
thing^ fought much in person^ and often smote down the enemy; 8. c. 60, 4. 

1 Visere illustrates this early use of the Infinitive, but agrere is the direct 
object of volunt and Inferre of dScrSvlt. 
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1. The Historical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated 
action: 

Omnia in p€ius mere ac retr5 referrl, all things change rapidly for the 
toorsc, and are home backwards ; V. G. i, 199. 

2. Remember that the subject of an Infinitive, when not historical, is put 
in the Accusative, and that it was originally developed from the direct 
object of the principal verb (414, 416) : 

R6gem tradunt s6 abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 

Note. — In this example, rfigem is the subject of abdidisse, but origi- 
nally it was the direct object of trSdunt. 

3. An Infinitive and its subject, with their modifiers, form what is called 
an Infinitive clause, in distinction from the simple Infinitive. Thus, in the 
example just given, rfigem 86 abdidisse is an Infinitive clause. 

611. Passive Construction. — When a Transitive verb, which 
has an Accusative and an Infinitive depending upon it, becomes 
Passive, it may admit one or both of the following constructions : 

1. The Personal construction, in which the noun or pronoun which is 
the object of the active becomes the subject of the passive. Thus, rSgem 
tr&dunt 86 abdidisse, if made to take the personal construction in the 
passive, becomes r6z s6 abdidisse trSditur, the king is said to have 
concealed himself. 

2. The Impersonal construction, in which the verb is used imperson- 
ally, and the rest of the sentences unchanged, becomes the impersonal 
subject. Thus, rfigem trSdunt s6 abdidisse, if made to take the imper- 
sonal construction in the passive, becomes rfigem sS abdidisse trSditur, 
t^ is said that the king concealed himself. 

Note 1. — A few verbs admit either the personal or the impersonal con- 
struction, as dicor, iudicor, niintior, putor, and trSdor. 

Note 2. — A few verbs generally take the personal construction, as iu- 
beor, vetor, and videor ; also, arguor, audior, cdgndscor, ezlstimor, 
intellegor, invenior, prohibeor, reperior, etc. 

Note 3. — A few verbs generally take the impersonal construction, as 
adfertur, confitendum est, crSditur, fatendum est, prdditnr, etc. 

612. A Predicate Noun, or a Predicate Adjective, after an 
Infinitive, or a Participle in a compound tense of an Infinitive, 
agrees with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, 
according to the general rules of agreement (393, 394). It is 
thus put : 

HABK. LAT. GBAM. — 22 
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1. In the Nominatiye, when it is predicated of the principal subject : 

S6crates pftrfins pbilosophiae did potest, Socrates can be called the father 
of philosophy ; c. Fin. 2, 1. 

2. In the. Accusative, when predicated of the subject of the Infinitive, 
expressed or understood : 

Ego m6 Phidiam esse raftllem, I should prefer to he Phidias; C Brut. 78, 257. 
Contentum suls rebus esse m&ximae sunt 4lvitiae, to he content with one's 
own is very great wealth ; c. Pared. 6, 8, 51. 

Note 1. — In the compound forms of the Infinitive, esse is often omitted, 
especially in the future : 

Fiamen neque hostSs tr&nsiturOs existimftbat, nor did he think that the 
enemy would cross the river; Cae». 6, 7, 6. 

Note 2. — As a rare exception in early Latin, the participle in the Future 
Active Infinitive occurs with the ending tlmm regardless of the gender of 
the subject : 

AlterO te occIsQrum ait, alterO vllicum, with one (sword) s?ie says tfiat she 
will kill yoUf with the other the hailiff; Pi. Cm. «98. 

3. Generally in the Dative, but sometimes in the Accusative, when 
predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative : 

Patricio tribfinO plebis fieri nOn licSbat, it was not lawful for a patrician 
to he made tribune of the people; c. Umx. 21, 44. EI cOnsulem fieri licet, it is 
lawful for him to he made consul; Caes. 0. 8, 1, 1. 

INFINrriVE CLAUSE AS OBJECT 

613. The Accusative and an Infinitive, or an Infinitive with a 
Subject Accusative, is used as the Object of a great variety of 
verbs, especially of verbs of Perceiving, Thinking, and Declaring : 

Sentlmus nivem esse albam, we perceive that snow is white. Nem6 umquam 
prOditOrl crSdendum put&vit, no one ever thought that we ought to trust a 
traitor. Sim5nidem primum ferunt artem memoriae prOtulisse, they say that 
Simonides was the first to make known the art of memory; 0. Or. 2, 86, 851. 

1. Verbs of Perceiving and Thinking include aadi5, vide5, sentid; 
c5git5, pat5, existimS, cr6d5, sp6r5; intelleg5, 8ci5, etc. 

2. Verbs of Declaring are dIo5, nflrrS, nfUiti5, doce5', 08teiid5, pr5- 
mitt5, etc. 

3. Expressions equivalent to verbs of perceiving and of declaring — as 
fama fert, report says; testis sum, I am a witness^ I testify; c5ii8CfiiB 
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mihi sum, / am conscious^ I know — also admit an Accusative with an 
Infinitive : 

Kullam mihl rel&tam esse gr&tiam, tti es testis, you are a witness that no 
grateful return has been made to me ; c. Fam. 6, 5, 2. 

4. Verbs of Perceiving generally take the Accusative with a Present 
Participle when the object is to be represented as actually seen, heard, 
etc., while engaged in a given act: 

CatOnem vidi in bibliothgca sedentem, / saw Cato sitting in the library ; 
c. Fin. 8, 2, 7. Videt sequentfis, dnum baud procul ab ses6 abesse, he sees them 
following^ one not far from himself; L. l, 25, 8. 

5. Note the following constructions with aadi5 : 

SOcratem audio dicentem, / hear Socrates say ; c. Fin. 2, 28, 90. SoleO 
audire ROscium, cum dicat, / am wont to hear Boscius say; C. Or. i, 2S, 129. 
Saepe ex socerO meO audivl, cum is diceret, / have often heard (from) my 
father-in-law say ; c. Or. 2, 6, 22. 

6. Subjects Ck>mpared. — When two subjects with the same predicate are 
compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in the second : 

Plat5nem ferunt s6nsisse idem quod Pythagoram, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras; c. Tuac. i, n, 89. 

7. Predicates Compared. — When two predicates with the same subject 
are compared, and the Accusative with the Infinitive is used in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second, or the second clause 
may take the Subjunctive with or without ut : 

Num putatis dixisse eum minacius quam facturum f uisse, do you think that 
he spoke more threateningly than he would have acted f c. Ph. 5, 8, 21. AudeO 
dicere ips5s potius cultOrfis agrOrum fore quam ut coli prohibeant, / dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than prevent them 
from being tilled; L. 2, 84. 

614. An Infinitive Clause is also used as the Object of verbs of 
Wishing, Desiring, Commanding, and their opposites,^ and of verbs 
of Emotion and Eeeling ' : 

T6 tuft frul virtate cupimus, we desire that you should enjoy your virtue ; 
C. Brat. 97, 881. Pontem iubct rescind!, he orders the bridge to be broken down, 
L6x eum necftri vetuit, the law forbade that he should be put to death. 

GaudeO id t6 mihl suftdere, / rejoice that you give me this advice. Minimg 
mirftmur t6 laetftri, we do not wonder at all that you were pleased. 

" 1 As cupiO, opts, volO, ndl5, m&15, etc.; patior, 8in5, imper5, iubeS; 
prohlbeO, veto, etc. ; firaude5, doled, miror, queror, aegre fer6j etc. 
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1. Several verbs involving a Wish or a Command admit the Subjmictive, 
with or without ut or n6, when a new subject is introduced : 

VolO ut mihl respondefts, / wish you would answer me ; c. Vat. 6, 14. Quid 
vis faciam, what do you wish me to do f Suis imperavit n6 quod telum in 
hostes reicerent, he commanded his men not to hurl any weapon back upon 
the enemy. 

2. Vol5, n515, mai5, and capi6 also admit the simple Infinitive when 
no new subject is introduced : 

VCrum audire nOn vult, he does, not wish to hear the truth, Servire quam 
pOgnftre mftvult, he prefers to serve rather than to fight. Scire cupiO quid 
reprehendfis, I desire to know what you criticise. 

3. On the construction of vol5, n515, and mSQ5, see also 565, 2. 

4. Verbs of Emotion and Feeling sometimes take a clause with quod, 
that or because, and sometimes with cum, in nearly the same sense : 

GaudeO quod t6 interpellavl, / rejoice that (because) / have interrupted 
you. Dolebam quod socium amiseram, / was grieving because I had lost a 
companion. TibI gratias agO, cum tantum litterae meae potuerunt, / tJiank 
you that my letter had so great influence ; c. Fam. 18, 24, 2. 

INFINITIVE OR INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS SUBJECT 

616. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive Clause, is often used as the 
Subject of a verb : 

Infinitive. — Dlligi iQcmidum est, to be loved is pleasant. N5n est mentiri 
meum, to tell a falsehood is not my way. Peccare licet ngmini, to transgress 
is lawful for no one. Facere fortia ROmanum est, to do brave deeds is 
Boman. Vacare culpa magnum est sQlacium, to be free from fault is a 
great comfort. Carum esse iucundum est, to be held dear is delightful; 

C. Fin. 1, 16, 68. 

Infinitive Clause. — Caesail nuntiatum est equitSs accSdere, it was an- 
nounced to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching ; Caes. i, 46. Facinus 
est vincire civem ROmanum ; scelus, verberare, to bind a Boman citizen is 
an outrage; to scourge him, a crime. Omnibus expedit, sal vam esse rem 
publicam, it is important for all that the republic should be safe. 

1. When the subject is an Infinitive or an Infinitive clause, the predicate 
is either a noun or adjective with the verb sum, or a verb used impersonally, 
as in the examples above. 

2. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive clause, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegi necesse est esse deOs, it is necessary that it be understood that 
there are»gods; c. N. D. i, IT, 44. 
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3. The Infinitiye sometimes has a demonstrative or a possessive in agree- 
ment with it : 

Quibusdam h5c displicet philosoph&rl, this philosophizing displeases some 
persons; c. Fin. i, i. Vivere ipsum turpe est nObIs, to live is itself ignoble for 
us; cf. C. Att. 18, 28, 2. Tuom c5nfert5 amftre semper, always consider your 
loving (your love affairs) ; Pi. Cure. 28. 

616. Special Constructions. — An Infinitive Clause is some- 
times used 

1. As a Predicate: 

Exitus fuit Or9,tiOnis sibi nQllam cum his amicitiam esse posse, the close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with these ; Coes. 4, 8. 

Note. — Occasionally an Infinitive without a Subject is so used: 

DoctO homini vivere est c6gitare, to a learned man to live is to think; 

0. Tusc. 6, 88, 111. 

2. As an Appositive : 

Or^ulum erat datum victricSs AthenSs fore, an oracle had been given that 
Athens would be victorious. H6c admiratus sum, mentiQnem t6 h6r6ditatum 
ausum esse facere, / wondered at this, that you dared to make mention of 
the inheritances; c. Ph. 2, 16, 42. 

3. In Exclamations : 

T6 sic vexarl, that you should be thus troubled ! M6ne inceptO dCsistere 
victam, am I vanquished to abandon my undertaking f V. i, 87. 

4. In the Ablative Absolute : 

Alexander, audltO DarSum mOvisse, pergit, Alexander, having heard that 
Danus had withdrawn (that Darius had withdrawn having been heard) ad- 
vanced; Curt. 5, 18, 1. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 

617. The three tenses of the Infinitive, the Present, Perfect, 
and Future, represent the time of the action respectively as 
present, past, or future, relatively to that of the principal verb. 
Accordingly the Present denotes that the action is contempora- 
neous with that of the principal verb, the Perfect, that it is prior 
to it, and the Future, that it is subsequent to it. 

618. The Present Infinitive denotes Contemporaneous Action : 

NOlite id velle quod fieri nQn potest, do not wish that which cannot be 
accomplished. Cat5 esse quam vid6ri bonus malebat, Cato preferred to be 
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good rather than to seem good. Quousque dlc6s pScem Telle t6, Aoto long 
mil you say that you desire peace f 

1. The Present Infinitive, like the Present Indicative (688, 2), is some- 
times used of actions really future : 

CrSs argentum dare s6 dixit, he said that he would give the silver on the 
morrow; T. Ph. 5, 81. 

2. After the past tenses of d6be6, oportet, possam, and the like, the 
Present Infinitive is generally used where our idiom would lead us to expect 
the Perfect ; sometimes also after meminl, and the like ; regularly in recall- 
ing what we have ourselves experienced : 

LIberOs tuOs 6rudlre debuisti, you ought to have educated your children; 
c. Yer. 8, 69, 161. NOn suscipl bellum oportuit, the war should not have been 
undertaken, COnsul esse potui, / might have been consul, M6 Ath€ni8 
audire meminl, I remember to have heard at Athens; c. Leg. i, 20, 58. 

619. The Future Infinitive denotes Subsequent Action : 
Amicitiae nostrae memoriam spSrO sempitemam fore, I hope that the 
recollection of our friendship will be eternal ; C Am. 4, 15. S€ everstlnim 
civitatem minibatur, he threatened that he would overthrow the state. 
PoUicitus iis sum m6 omnia esse facttirum, / promised them that I would do 
everything, Galliae sSsfi potiri posse sp€rant, they hope to be able to get 
possession of Gaul. 

1. After 8p6r5, iilLr5, minor, and polliceor the Future Infinitive is 
generally used, as in the examples just given, though the Present and Perfect 
also occur. Moreover the Present, posse, is freely used with these verbs, 
as in the last example. 

2. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic form, fatfi- 
rum esse at, or fore at, with the Subjunctive, generally Present or Imper- 
fect, is sometimes used : 

Sp6r6 fore ut contingat id nObIs, / hope (it will come to pass) that this 
will fall to our lot; c. Tusc. i, 34, 82. N5n sp6raverat Hannibal, fore ut ad sS 
deficerent, Hannibal had not hoped that they would revolt to him ; L. 28, 44. 

3. This periphrastic form is somewhat rare, though it is the only form 
admissible in either voice in verbs which want the Supine and the Participle 
in tArus. 

4. In Passive and Deponent verbs, fore with the Perfect Participle is 
sometimes used with the force of a Future Perfect, to denote completed 
action in future time: 

Possum dicere m6 satis adgmptum fore, I can say that I shall have ob- 
tained enough; c. Sui. 9, 27 Debellatum mox fore rfibantur, they thought 
that the war would soon be (have been) brought to a close ; L. 23, is, 6. 
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620. The Perfect Infinitive denotes Prior Action ; 

PlatCnem ferunt didicisse P^thagorSa omnia, they say that Plato learned 
all the doctrines of Pythagoras ; c. Tusc. i, n, 89. COnscius inihl eram, nihil 
& me commissum esse, I was conscious to myself that no offense had been 
committed by me. 

1. The Perfect Infinitive is sometimes used where our idiom requires the 
Present, but it generally calls attention to the completion of the action. In 
the active voice this construction is rare except in the poets and in Livy, but 
in the passive it is quite freely used with verbs of wishing, especially with 
void, even by the best writers: 

QuOs pulverem Olympicum coUCgisse iuvat, whom it delights to collect (to 
have collected) the Olympic dust ^ ; H. i, i, 8. Vesanum tetigisse timent 
po^tam, they fear to touch the mad poet. Quibus I6x cOnsultum esse vult, 
whose interests the law requires us to consult ; c. Div. c. 6, 21. 

Note. — In this construction ease is very often omitted : 

IllOs monitOs vol5, 1 wish them admonished; c. c. 2, 12, 27. NOllem factum, 
/ should not wish it done ; T. Ad. 166. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive, like the Perfect Passive Indicative, 
sometimes denotes the result of the action. Thus doctum esse may mean 
either to have been instructed^ or to be a learned man. In the best prose, 
esse is used if the result belongs to the present time ; fuiase, if it belongs 
to past time ; but subsequently this distinction between the Infinitive with 
esse and the Infinitive with fninnn gradually disappeared : 

Populum alloquitur sQpitum fuisse rggem ictfi, she addressed the people, 
saying tJiat the king had been stunned by the blow; L. i, 41, 5. 

GERUNDIVES AND GERUNDS 

621. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective or participle, which 
is used in several special constructions. With the verb, sum, 
it forms the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, denoting Duty 
or Necessity. This conjugation may be either Personal or 
Impersonal. 

1. The Periphrastic Conjugation of Transitive verbs generally takes 
the personal construction : 

Occultae inimlcitiae timendae sunt, concealed hostilities are to be feared. 
Caesari omnia erant agenda; acies Instruenda, milites cohortandl, signum 

1 Referring to the chariot races at the Olympic Games. 
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dandum, Caesar had every thing to do (every thing was to be done); to form 
the /ine, exhort the soldiers, give the signal; Caes. 2, 20, 1. 

2. The Passive Periphrastic conjugation of Intransitive verbs always 
takes the impersonal construction, and may govern the same case as the 
other forms of the verbs : 

Kesistendum senectuti est ; pdgnandum contr& senectdtem, toe must resist 
old age; we must fight against old age; c. Sen. 11, 36. Aut rei pubiicae mihl, 
aut mel oblivlscendum est, / must forget either the republic or myself; 
et, L. 8,.7, 16. 

3. Sometimes in Plautus and Lucretius, rarely in later writers, the 
Passive Periphrastic conjugation of transitive verbs takes the imper- 
sonal construction and admits the Accusative : 

MI hac noctQ agitandumst vigilias, I must keep watch this night; 
PI. Trin. 869. PoenSs timendumst, we must fear punishment. Viam quam 
nobis ingrediendum est, a journey upon which we must enter. 

622. The Gerundive is sometimes used as a Predicate Accusa- 
tive to denote the Purpose of the action, chiefly after verbs of 
Giving, Delivering, Sending, Permitting, Undertaking, Caring 
for, etc., — do, trado, mitto, suscipio, euro, etc. : 

Praeda diripienda data est, the booty teas given up to be plundered; 
L. 22, 62, 6. HOs Aeduls cQstOdiendOs tradit, these he delivered to the Aedui 
to guard. Caesar pontem faciendum cHrat, Caesar has a bridge made. 

623. The Gerundive in direct agreement with a noun in an 
oblique case forms with that noun what is called the Gerundive 
construction : 

CQnsilia urbis delendae, plans for destroying the city (of the city to be de- 
stroyed). Locum oppidO condendO c6p€runt, they selected a place for found- 
ing a town. Ferrum, rem ad colendOs agr6s necessSriam, iron, a thing 
necessary in (to or for) cultivating the land. In amicis eligendls, in select- 
ing friends (in friends to be selected). 

1. This construction is confined to transitive verbs, including a few verbs 
originally transitive, though not thus used in classical prose, as utor, imor, 
fungor, and potior, etc. : 

Ad haec titenda, /or using these things; T. Heaut. 188. Ad suum munus 
fungendum, for discharging his duty. Sp6s potiendOrum castrdrum, the 
hope of getting possession of the camp. 
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624. The Neuter of the Gerundive, used impersonally, forms 
the Gerund, a verbal noun which shares so largely the character 
of a verb that it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial 
modifiers : 

Sum cupidus t6 audiendi, / am desirous of hearing you ; C. Or. 2, 4, i«. 
Ars Vivendi, the art of living. Ad bene be&tSque vivendum, for living well 
and happily ; c. Fam. 6, i, 8. 

USE OF CASES IN THE GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION AND 
IN GERUNDS 

625. All the oblique cases — the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, 
and Ablative — occur both in the Gerundive constructions and in 
Gerunds, and in general they conform to the ordinary rules for 
the use of cases. 

626. Genitive. — The Genitive in Gerundive constructions and 
in Gerunds is used with nouns and adjectives: 

Gerundive. — Inita sunt cOnsilia urbis delendae, plans have been formed 
for destroying the city ; c. Mur. 87, 80. PlatQnis studiosus audiendi, desirous 
of hearing Plato, 

Gerund. — Sapientia ars Vivendi putanda est, wisdom should he regarded 
as the art of living, lus vocandi senatum, the right of summoning the 
senate, Artem v6ra ac falsa diiiidicandi, the art of distinguishing true 
things from false; c. Or. 2, 38, 157. 

1. In Transitive verbs the Gerundive construction is preferred, as in the 
first and second examples, though the Gerund is often used as in the fourth 
and fifth examples, but with neuter pronouns and adjectives the Gerund is 
regularly used ; thus artem vSra diiudicandl, not artem v6r5rum dHildi- 
canddrup, because vSr5rum may mean of true men, 

2. In Intransitive verbs the Gerund is the regular construction, as in the 
third example. 

3. In the Gerundive construction virith the pronouns mel, tul, sui, nostrl, 
and vestxl, the Gerundive ends in di, as these pronouns were originally pos- 
sessives in the Genitive singular masculine : 

Sui purgandi causa, for the sake of excusing themselves ; Caes. 4, 18, 6. COpia 
placandi tui (feminine), an opportunity of appeasing you. Vestri adhortandl 
causa, for the purpose of exhorting you, 

4. In rare instances the Genitive of the Gerund occurs with another Geni- 
tive depending upon the same noun : 
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Llicifli tuendl cOpia, the privilege of beholding the light; et. Pi. Capt. 1008. 
Reiciendl iadicum^ potestfts, the power of challenging the judges; et. c. Ver. 

2, 81, 7T. 

6. The Genitive in the Grerundive constructions and in Gerunds sometimes 
denotes Purpose or Tendency : 

Imperium cOnservandae llbertfttis fuerat, the government had aimed at the 
preservation of liberty (had been of liberty to be preserved) ; s. c. 6, 7. Vereor 
te laudare n6 id adsentandi facere exlstumfis, / fear to praise you, lest you 
should think that I do it for the purpose of flattery. ProficiscUur cdgn5- 
scendae antlquitatis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiquity. 

Note. — LRiert&tis, in the first example, is in origin a Predicate Genitive 
after faerat, and the Genitive in the other examples follows the same analogy. 

627. Dative. — The Dative is rare both in Gerundive construc- 
tions and in Gerunds, but it occurs with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative : 

Numa sacerdOtibus creandls animum adiecit, Numa turned his mind to the 
appointment of the priests. Cum 8olvend5 nOn essent, since they were not 
able to pay. Tempora demetendls fnlctibus accommodata, seasons suitable 
for gathering fruits; c. Sen. 19, 70. Sunt acuendls puerOrum ingeniis n6n 
inCitiles IClstis, games are useful (not useless) for sharpening the intellects 
of boys; Quint. 1, 8, 11. 

1. The Dative of the Gerund with a direct object occurs only in Plautus. 

2. The Dative in these constructions often denotes Purpose, or the End 
for which anything is done» and is sometimes used after certain official names, 
as decemviri, triumviri, comitia, etc. : 

Ea tuendae Syriae.parantur, these preparations are made for the purpose 
of guarding Syria ; Tac. An. 15, 4. Comitia cQnsulibus rogandls habuit, he held 
the comitia for the election of consuls ; C i)iv. i, 17, 88. DecemvirOs legibus 
scribendls creftvimus, we have appointed decemvirs to prepare laws ; L. 4, 4, 8. 

628. Accusative. — The Accusative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds * is used with a few prepositions, generally with ad : 

Haec r6s Caesari diflficultatem ad consilium capiendum adferebat, this fact 
presented a difficulty to Caesar in the way of forming his plans; Caes. 7, lo. 

1 Here lUcis, though apparently limiting tuendl, probably depends upon 
cSpla, and iUdicum probably depends upon potestfts. 

2 The use of the Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object is without 
classical authority. 
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Ad audiendum parati sumus, we are prepared to hear. Inter IQdendum, 
during play. In rem publicam cOnservandam, on the preservation of the 
republic. 

629. Ablative. — The Ablative of Separation and Source in 
Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds generally takes a 
preposition, — a, ab, de, e, or ex: 

A pecuniis capiendis hominCs absterrfire, to deter men from accepting 
bribes ; c;. Ver. 2, 58, 142. D6terr6re ft scribendO, to deter from writing. D6 
nostrO amicO placand5, in regard to appeasing our friend. 

1. The Ablative of the Gerundive construction occurs also with pr5, and 
in late writers with one or two other prepositions : 

Pro omnibus gentibus cOnservandis, for the sake of presemng all races ; 
C. Off. 8, 5, 25. 

2. The Ablative of the Gerundive construction occurs after a comparative 
in the following sentence : 

Ntlllum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est, no duty is more 
necessary than that of returning a favor; c. Off. 1, 15, 47. 

630. The Instrumental Ablative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds is generally used without a preposition: 

Loquendi glegantia augStur legendis 5rat5ribus, elegance of speech is pro- 
moted by reading the orators ; c. Or. 8, 10, 89. Caesar dandQ, sublevandQ, 
IgnOscendO gl5riam adeptus est, Caesar obtained glory by giving^ aiding^ and 
pardoning. Saliitem hominibus dandO, by giving safety to men. Fortia 
facta memorandO, by recounting brave deeds. 

1. The Gerundive seems at times, especially in the poets, to lose its dis- 
tinctive force and to be nearly equivalent to a present or perfect participle : 

Triginta magnOs volvendls m6nsibus (characteristic) orbis, thirty great 
circles of revolving months; V. l, 269. 

631. The Locative Ablative generally takes the preposition in, 
but it is sometimes used without it, especially in the poets : 

Brutus in llberanda patria est interfectus, Brutus was slain in freeing his 
country. Virttit6s cemuntur in agendo, virtues are seen in action. In aml- 
cls eligendls negligentes, careless in choosing friends. In suum cuique tribu- 
«nd5, in giving to evei*y one his due; C. Brut. 21, 85. 

1. After prepositions the Ablative of a Gerund with a direct object, as in 
the last example, is exceedingly rare. 
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632. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in nm, an Accusative, and a form in u, generally an Abla- 
tive, though perhaps sometimes a Dative. 

1. The Supine in um governs the same case as the verb : 

LegfttOs mittunt rogfttum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid. 

Supines in um 

633. Rule. — The Supine in um is used with verbs of 
motion to express purpose : 

Ad Caesarem congratulatum convenerunt, they came to Caesar to con- 
gratulate him, Mittit rogatum vasa, he sends to ask for the vases, LegatI 
venerunt res repetitum, deputies came to demand restitution ; L. 8, 25, 6. 

1. The Supine in um is sometimes used after verbs which do not directly 
express motion : 

Datume ilia PamphilO hodiS ntiptum, is she given in marriage to-day to 
Pamphilus f T. And. 80i. LacedaemoniOs senem sessum rec6pisse, that the 
Lacedaemonians welcomed the old man to a seat; c. Sen. is, 68. 

2. The Supine in um with the verb e6 is equivalent to the forms of the 
Active Periphrastic conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

BonOs omnSs perditum eunt, they are going to destroy all the good; 
cf. 8. c. 62, 12. 

3. The Supine in um with M, the Infinitive Passive of eo, forms, it will 
be remembered (286, 2), the Future Passive Infinitive : 

Br&tum visum Irl ft me putO, / think that Brutus will he seen by me. 

634. The Supine in um is not very common, though it occurs 
in a large number of verbs,^ but Purpose may be denoted by 
various other constructions: 

1. By the Subjunctive with ut, nS, qu6, qu5 minus ; see 568. 

2. By the Subjunctive in Relative clauses; see 590. 

3. By Gerundives or Gerunds ; see 622, 626, 5. 

4. By Future Participles ; see 688, 3. 

^ According to Draeger, n., p. 829, the Supine in um is found in one hundred 
and seventy-nine verbs, and also forms an element in the Future Infinitive 
Passive of fifty-seven verbs. 
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Supines in H 

635. Rule. — The Supine in a is generally used as an 
Ablative ; sometimes perhaps as a Dative : 

Quid est tam iucundum auditu, what is so agreeable to hear (iu hear- 
ing)? c. Or. 1,8, 81. De genere mortis difficile dictu est, it is difficult to 
speak of the kind of death ; c. Am. 8, 12. Sed ita dictu opus est, hut it is 
necessary to say this (so, thus). Incredibile memoratu est, it is incredible 
to relate, Pudet dictu, it is a shame to tell ; Tac. Agr. 82. 

1. The Supine in H is used with adjectives, as facilis, dlfftcilis ; cr6di- 
bilis, incrSdibilis ; iucundus, iniilcundaB ; mlrSLbilis, tenibiliB, etc. ; 
with f&s, nefts, opus, and in early or late Latin, with two or three verbs. 

2. The Supine in u is comparatively rare.i The most common examples 
are auditu, aditu, cognitfi, dictil, factQ ; inteU6ctil, inventil, memor&til, 
nSltfi, relttu, scitu, ttctH, trSctatu, victil, visH. 

3. It is probable that the Supine in d contained originally the forms both 
of the Dative and of the Ablative, and that such forms as memor&tui are 
illustrations of the former : 

Istaec lepida sunt memoratui, these things are fine to relate; Pi. Bac. 62. 

4. It is generally assumed that the second Supine never takes an 
object, but it may take the Ablative with a preposition, as in the second 
example, or an adverb, as in the third. 

PARTICIPLES 

636. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb to which it belongs : 

Animus se nQn videns alia cernit, the mind, though it does not see itself 
(not seeing itself), discerns other things; C. Tusc. i, 27, 67. 

1. Remember that participles are sometimes used as substantives (494) : 

COnsiliQ condentium urbes, in accordance with the policy of the founders 
of (those who found) cities. Nihil difficile amanti putO, / think nothing 
difficult for a lover. 

2. Participles used as substantives sometimes retain the adverbial modi- 
fiers which belong to them as participles, and sometimes assume adjective 
modifiers which belong to them as substantives : 

1 According to Draeger, II., p. 833, on the authority of E. L. Richter, De Supinis 
Latinae linguae, the second Supine is found in one hundred and nine verbs, and 
is used with one hundred and sixty-two different adjectives. 
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NOn tarn praemia sequi r6ct6 factOrum qaam ipsa recte facta, not to seek 
the rewards of good deeds so much as good deeds themselves; c. mil 85, 96. 
Factum praecl9.runi atque divlnum, an excellent and divine deed ; c. Ph. 2, 44, 114. 

3. A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial 
noon with the preposition without : 

Voluptftt€s nQn 6rubesc6ns persequitur, he pursues pleasures without 
blushing ; c. N. D. i, 40, ill. N&tOra dedit Cisuram vitae, ntdla praestittttH die, 
nature has given the loan of life without fixing the day for payment, 

4. • The Perfect Participle is often best rendered by a participial or verbal 
noun with of: 

Hom6rus fuit ante R5mam conditam, Homer lived before the founding of 
Rome (before Rome founded); c. Tusc. i, i, 8. PrSditae patriae crimen, the 
charge of having betrayed the country, 

637. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Qualifying Kela- 
tive clauses : 

OmnSs aliud agentes, aliud simulantes, improbi, all who do one thing and 
pretend another are dishonest. 

638. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Adverbial clauses. 

1. Participles sometimes denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means: 

Plato scrlbgns est mortuus, Plato died while writing; C. Sen. 5, 18. Fortis- 
simo pOgn&ns interficitur, he is slain while bravely fighting, Renuntiant, sS 
perfidiam veritOs revertiase, they report that they returned because they feared 
perfidy. R5mdnl grfttulantOs Hor9.tium accipiunt, the Romans receive Ho- 
ratiits with congratulations (congratulating). S5l orifins diem cOnficit, the 
sun by its rising causes the day ; c. N. D. 2, 40, 102. 

2. Participles sometimes denote Condition, or Concession : 
Reluctante natGra, inritus labor est, if nature opposes, effort is vain. Ista 

iam diti exspectans, nOn audeO tamen flagitare, though I have been long 
expecting your treatise, yet I do not dare to ask for it ; C. Ac. 1, 1, 8. 

3. Participles sometimes denote Purpose, the Future in Livy and late 
writers, the Grerundive even in the best authors (622) : 

Rediit, belli c5sum tentattirus, he returned to try (about to try) the for- 
tune of war ; L. 42, 62. Dedit mihl epistulam legendam tuam, he gave me your 
letter to read. 

639. Participles are sometimes used in Latin where principal 

clauses would be required in English : 

Classem devictam c6pit, he conquered and took the Jle$t (took the fleet 
conquered) ; N. 6, 2, 8. 
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1. Perfect Participles sometimes repeat the action of the preceding verb, 
or give its result : 

Exercitum fundit, fGsum persequitur, he routs the army and pursues it 
routed; l. i, 10,4. 

640. The Tenses of Paxticiples, Present, Perfect, and Future, 
represent the time, respectively, as Present, Past, and Future 
relatively to that of the principal verb. Tlius, in relation to the 
principal action, the Present represents contemporaneous action, 
the Perfect, prior action, and the Future, subsequent action : 

Mendaci homini ne y6rum quidem dicenti credere solemus, we are not 
wont to believe a liar even when he speaks the truth ; cf. c. DIf. 2, 71, 146. Uva 
maturata dulc6scit, the grape, when it has been ripened (prior action), be- 
comes sweet. Bona semper placitura laudat, he praises blessings that will 
always please (subsequent action). 

1. The Perfect Participle in deponent and passive verbs is sometimes 
used of present time, and sometimes in passive verbs it loses in a gi*eat 
degree its force as a tense and is best rendered by a verbal noun : 

Isdem ducibus usus Numidds mittit, employing the same persons ds 
guides he sends the Numidians ; Caes. 2, 7, 1. Inc6nsas perfert navis, he 
reports the firing of the ships (ships on fire) ; V. 5, 666. 

2. The Perfect Participle with habed has nearly the same force as 
the corresponding English Perfect vrith have: 

Equitatum co5ctum habfibat, he had collected the cavalry (had the cavalry 
collected) ; Caes. 1, 16, 1. 

3. Perfect Participles are often used as predicate adjectives to denote 
the Result of the action : 

Id parati sunt facere, they are prepared to do this; c. Quinct. 2; 8. 

4. The want of a Perfect Active Participle is sometimes supplied by a 
Temporal Clause, and sometimes by a Perfect Passive Participle in the 
Ablative Absolute : 

Postquam in TrevirOs v6nit, Rhgnum transire c5nstituit, having arrived 
among the Treviri, he decided to cross the Rhine ; Caes. 6, 9, 1. Equitatti 
praemiss6 subsequ6batur, having sent forward his cavalry, he followed. 

5. The want of a Present Passive Participle is generally supplied by 
a Temporal clause : 

Cum a CatOne laudabar, reprehend! m6 a ceteris facile patiebar, being 
praised by Cato, I cheerfully bore being (to be) censured by the others; 
C. Orator, 18, 41. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE— ORATIO OBLIQIJA 

641. Direct and Indirect Discourse. — When a writer or speaker 
expresses thoughts in the original words of the author, he is said 
to use the Direct Discourse, Oratio Recta ; but when he expresses 
thoughts, whether his own, or those of another, in any other 
form, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse, Oratio Obliqaa. 
The Indirect Discourse regularly depends upon a verb of Saying, 
Thinking, Perceiving, etc. : 

Direct. — Plato in Italiam v6nit, Plato came into Italy. 

Indirect with ferunt. — PlatOnem ferunt in Italiam venisse, they say that 
Plato came into Italy. 

Direct. — Utilis est scientia, knowledge is useful. 

Indirect with arbitror. — Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, / think that 
knowledge is useful. 

1. Words quoted without change belong to the Direct Discourse : 

Direct. — DuumvirOs secundum legem faci5, / appoint duumvirs according 
to law. 

Direct with inquit. — R6x **duumvir5s'' inquit *» secundum legem faciO," 
t?ie king said, ^^ I appoint duumvirs according to Zaio." 

MOODS AND TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
Moods in Principal Clauses 

642. Rule. — The principal clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Infinitive with the 
Subject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive 
when Interrogative or Imperative : 

Dico classem magnam superatam esse atque depressam,^ / say that a 
large fleet was conquered and sunk. Caesar respondit se id facturum, 
Caesar replied that he would do it. Cato mirari se aiebat, Cato was wont 
to say that he wondered. Hippias gloriatus est anulum se sua manu con- 
fecisse,^ Hippias boasted that he had made the ring with his own hands; 

C. Or. 8, 82, 127. 

^ In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) cla>8sis mftgna super&ta 
est atque dSpressa, (2) id faciam, (3) miror, (4) ftnulum mea mana c5n- 
fSci. Observe that the pronominal subjects implied in faciam, miror, and 
cGnfSci are expressed with the Infinitive: s§ fcustarum, mirftri se, s3 c6n- 
fdcisse. But the subject is sometimes omitted when it can be readily supplied. 
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Ad postulata Caesaris pauca respondit; quid sibi vellet? cur in suas 
possessiones veniret,^ to the demands of Caesar he replied briefly: what did 
he (Caesar) wish? why did he come into his possessions? Caes. l, 44, 7. 
Responderunt ; cur sui quicquam esse imperii trans Rhenum postula- 
ret,^ they replied; why did he demand that anything beyond the Rhine 
shotdd be under his sway t Postulavit eadeni, ne Aeduis bellum inferret, 
obsides redderet,^ he made the same demands^ that he should not make war 
upon the Aeduiy and that he should return the hostages. Scribit Labieno 
cum legione veniat,^ he writes to Labienus to come (that he should come) 
with his legion; Caes. 5, 46, 4. 

1. The verb on which the Infinitive depends is often omitted, or only 
implied in some preceding verb or expression, especially after the Sub- 
junctive of Purpose: 

Pythia praecfipit ut Miltiadem imperatOrem sibI siimerent; incepta pr6- 
spera futQra, Pythia ordered that they should take Miltiades as their 
commander (telling them), that their efforts would be successful; N. i, i, 8. 

2. Rhetorical Questions — which are questions only in form, as they are 
used for rhetorical effect in place of declarative sentences — take the Infini- 
tive. Here belong most questions which in the direct form have the verb in 
the first or in the third person : 

Respondit, num memoriam depOnere posse,' he replied^ could he lay aside 
the recollection f Caes. i, 14, 8. Docebant 9. Caesare conventQra subsidia ; quid 
esse levius, etc., they showed that assistance would come from Caesar; what 
was more inconsiderate^ etc. ? 

3. Deliberative and Potential Questions generally retain the Subjunctive 
from the Direct Discourse : 

In spem v6nerat, s6 sine pGgna rem cSnficere posse ; cur forttinam perlcli- 
tarCtur,* he had hoped (had come Into the hope) to be able to accomplish the 
work without a battle; why should he try fortune ? Cae«. c. i, 72, i. 

4. In the Indirect Discourse, affirmative commands, except after verbs of 
wishing and asking, generally take the Subjunctive without ut, but negative 
commands take the Subjunctive with n6 ; see examples. 

1 In Direct Discourse these examples would read (1) quid tibi vis? ctlr in 
mefis possesslSnSs venis? and (2) car tui quicquam esse imperii cis 
BhSnum postul&s? 

3 In Direct Discourse, (1) nSli Aeduis bellum inferre, obsidSs redde, and 
(2) cum legriSne vSnI. 

s Direct Discourse, (1) num memoriam dSpdnere possum ? = memoriam 
dep5nere nOn possum, (2) quid est levius? = nihil est levius. 

^ Direct Discourse, ctlr forttinam pericliter? 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 23 
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6. After iabe5 and vet5, commands are regularly expressed by the 
Accnsatiye with the Infinitive, but occasionally by the Subjunctive with 
or without ut or n6, especially in poetry ; 

N&vSs aedlfic&rl iubet, he orders vessels to be builL Castra mtlniTi vetuit, 
he forbade the camp to be fortified. Iub€tO ut certet Amynt^, bid AmyrUas 
be my rival; V. E. 6, 15. 

Moods in Subordinate dauses 

643. Rule. — The subordinate clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Subjunctive : 

Dico classem mignam quae ad Italiam raperetur, superatam esse,^ 
/ say that a large fleets which was hurrying toward Italy, was conquered; 
C. Man. s, 21. Caesar respondit, se id quod in Nerviis fecisset, facturum,^ 
Caesar replied that he would do that which he had done in the case of the 
Neruii. Hippias gloriatiis est &nulum quem haberet se sua manu con- 
fecisse,' Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the ring 
which he wore. 

1. Clauses introduced by relative pronouns, or by relative adverbs 
— as ubl, unde, quftrS, etc. — sometimes have the force of independent 
clauses, and accordingly take the Infinitive with subject Accusative : 

Ad eum dCfertur, esse civem ROm&num qui querergtur, quem (= et eum) 
adserv&tum esse, it was reported to him that thei'e was a Roman citizen who 
made a complaint, and that he had been placed under guard; c. Ver. 5, 62, iGO. 
D6m0nstr9,bitur, n6 si iQdiciO quidem ilia damnd>ta esset potuisse hunc ipsum 
d6 ill& supplicium sQmere ; qu&rS esse indlgnum, it loill be shown thcU not 
even if she had been condemned by a court of justice would he have been able 
to inflict punishment upon her; that therefore it was a disgraceful act. 

2. Clauses introduced by certain conjunctions, as at, quam, quam- 
quam, quia, and cum, sometimes take the Infinitive with subject 
Accusative, especially in Livy and Tacitus: 

Num put&tis, dizisse eum minScius quam factClrum fuisse, do you think 
that he spoke more threateningly than he would have act^df o. Ph. 5, 8, 2i. 
Dicit 86 moenibus incliis5s tenCre eOs, quia per agrOs vagari, he says that he 
keeps them shut up within the walls, because they would wander through the 
fields. Cum interim legem tantam vim habere, when in the mean time the 
law has such force; L. 4, 51, 4. 

1 Direct, classia m&grna quae ad Italiam rapiSbfttur superftta est. 

2 Direct, faclam id quod in Nerviis f6cl. 

8 Direct, ftnulum quem habed meft mantL cSnfScI. 
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3. Parenthetical and explanatory clauses introduced into the Indirect 
Discourse, without strictly forming a part of it, take the Indicative : 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appell^tur Bac6nis, they report that there is a 
forest which is called Bacenis; Caes. 6, lo, 5. CondrtisOs, qui Germ&nl ap- 
X>ellantur, arbitrSrl ad XL milia, that they estimated the Condrusi, who are 
called Germans, at forty thousand. 

4. Sometimes clauses which are not parenthetical, especially relative 
and temporal clauses, take the Indicative to emphasize the fact stated : 

Certior factus est ex ea parte vicl, quam Gallis concesserat, omnSs disces- 
sisse, he was informed that all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to the Oauls; caes. 3, 2. 

644. Tenses in the Indirect Discourse generally conform to 
the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive ; but notice the following special points : 

1. The Present and Perfect may be used even after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively effect to the narrative : 

Caesar respondit, si obsides sibi dentur, s^6 cum ils pftcem esse factClrum, 
Caesar replied that if hostages should be given to him, he loould make peace 
with them; Caes. i, 14, 6. Exitus fuit Or&tiOnis, neque Qll5s vac&re agrOs, qui 
dari possint, the close of the speech was that there were not any lands unoc- 
cupied which could be given, 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discourse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into the Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense : 

Cum trigeminis agunt rSg^s, ut prO sua patria diroicent; ibi imperium 
fore, unde Victoria fuerit, the kings arrange with the triplet-brothers that 
they shall fight for their country ; that the sovereignty shall be on the side 
which shall win the victory (whence the victory shall have been); L. i, 24, 2. 

PRONOUNS AND PERSONS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

645. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the first and second persons are generally changed 
to pronouns of the third person, and the first and second persons 
of verbs are generally changed to the third person : 

Hippias glOrifttus est, pallium quO amictus esset, s6 su& manCl ^ cOnf 6cisse, 
Mppias boasted that he had made with his own hands the cloak which he wore 

1 Direct, ego meft mana. Bgo becomes sS, and meft becomes 8u&. 
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(in which he was clad). Respondit si obsid&s ab ils sib!^ dentur, sSse cum 
ils pftcem esse factCLrum, he replied that if hostages shoutU be given to him by 
themt he would make peace with them, 

1. Thus (1) ego is changed to buI, aibl, etc., or to ipse; mens and 
noster to saus; (2) tfl to is or ille, sometimes to buX, etc., tuns and 
vester to saus, or to the Genitive of is ; and (3) hic and iste generally to 
ille, but hIc is sometimes retained. But the pronoun of the first person 
may of course be used in reference to the reporter or author, and the pro- 
noun of the second person in reference to the person addressed : 

MIror te ad me nihil scrlbere, / wonder that you do not write anything to 
me ; C. Att 8, 12, B. l. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

646. Conditional sentences of the First and of the Second 
Form in the Indirect Discourse take the Subjunctive in the 
Condition and the Infinitive in the Conclusion: 

Respondit si quid Caesar s6 velit, ilium ad s6 venire oportgre,^ he replied 
that if Caesar wished anything of him, he ought to come to him; Caes. i, 84, 2. 
Id si fieret, intellegSbat mdgn5 cum periculO futurum,^ he understood that if . 
this should be done, it would be attended with great danger; Caes. i, lo, 2. 

1. The Future Infinitive is the regular construction in the Conclusion of 
the second form, as in the last example. 

2. The Conclusion takes the Subjunctive when it is Imperative or Inter- 
rogative, and when it is brought into such connection as to require that 
mood, as when it is the purpose or result of some other action : 

Scrlbit LabienO, si rel ptiblicae commodO facere posset, cum legiOne 
veniat, he wrote to Labienus to come with his legion, if he could do so con- 
sistently with the interests of the republic ; Caes. 5, 46, 4. Caesar suSs c5piSs 
prOduxit, ut si vellet Ariovistus proeliO contendere, el potestas nOn deesset, 
Caesar led out his forces in order that, if Ariovistus xoished to fight, he might 
have the opportunity ; Caes. i, 48, 8. 

647. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form in the Indirect 
Discourse depending on a verb of Saying, Thinking, etc., retain 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive unchanged in the Con- 
dition, regardless of the Tense of the Principal verb, but in the 

1 Direct, a v5bis mih! . . . egro v5biscum. VSbis becomes iis, v5biscuxn 
becomes cum lis, mlh! becomes sib!, and eg-o, ses3. 

2 Direct, si quid Caesar m§ vult ilium ad me venire oportet. 
« Direct, id si fiat or flat, mftgnO cum perlculO sit or erit. 
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Conclusion they take the Periphrastic Infinitive, the Present in 
urum esse when the condition belongs to present time, and the 
Perfect in arum fuisse when it belongs to past time: 

Respondit, si quid ipsi S. Caesare opus esset, s6se ad eum venttirum fuisse, 
he replied that,, if he needed anything from Caesar^ he would have come 
to him ; Caes. 1, 84, 2. Cl&mit^bat, neque aliter CamQtes consilium fuisse 
captOrOs, neque EburOngs, si ille adesset, ad castra ventQrOs esse, he cried 
out that otherwise the Carnutes would not have conceived the purpose, nor 
would the Ehurones he coming to our camp ; Caes. 6, 29, 2. 

1. The conclusion of this form of the conditional sentence in the In- 
direct Discourse corresponds to the Periphrastic Indicative in the Direct 
Discourse. Thus, in the first example, the conclusion in the Direct Dis- 
course would be ad t6 ventiiruB ful. Hence we have here the simple 
change from the Periphrastic Indicative to the Periphrastic Infinitive. For 
the close relationship in meaning between the Periphrastic Indicative and 
the regular Subjunctive, see 582, 1. 

2. In the conclusion of conditional sentences of the third form the circum- 
locution, fatClrum esse ut or fore ut with the Imperfect Subjunctive for 
present time, and fatClrum fuisse ut with the Imperfect Subjunctive for past 
time, is used in the passive voice and sometimes in the active : 

Nisi nuntil essent alUtl, existim&bant futQrum fuisse ut oppidum ftmitte- 
retur, they thought that the town would have been lost, if tidings had not 
been brought ; cf. Caes. c. 8, loi, 8. 

3. Remember that in the conclusion of conditional sentences of the 
third form, certain special verbs (688) generally take the ordinary forms 
of the historical tenses of the Indicative. In the Indirect Discourse the 
Perfect Infinitive of course takes the place of this Indicative, and in 
deponent and passive verbs it sometimes occurs where we expect the 
circumlocution : 

PlatOnem exIstimO, si voluisset, gravissimg potuisse dicere, / think that 
Plato could have spoken most forcibly, if he had wished ; c. Off. i, i, 4. Re- 
spondit, si populus ROmftnus alicuius iniuriae sib! cOnscius fuisset, nOn fuisse 
difficile cav6re, he replied thai if the Roman people had been conscious of any 
wrong doing, it would not have been difficult for them to be on their guard. 
N6m5 mihl persuad^bit, multQs virQs tanta esse cOnatOs, nisi cernerent, etc., 
no one will persuade me that many men would have attempted so great 
things, unless they perceived, etc. ; c. Sen. 28, 82. 

648. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form depending on 
verbs which require the Subjunctive admit the following con- 
structions : 
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L If the condition relates to present time, the entire sentence remains 
unchanged : 

Honestum t&le est, at yel si IgnOr&rent id homines, sa& tamen pulchritudine 
esset laud&bile, honor is such that, even if men were ignorant of it, it would 
still be praiseworthy because of its oum beauty; cf. c. Fin. 2, 15, 49. 

n. If the condition relates to past time, the condition remains un- 
changed, but the conclusion, though unchanged in the passive, takes one 
of the following forms in the active : 

1. If it is an indirect question, the Perfect or Pluperfect of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is used, the tense being determined by the 
general law for the sequence of tenses: 

Die quidnam facttlrus fueils si censor fuissSs, say what you would JMve 
done, if you had been censor; L. 9, 88. 

2. If it is not an indirect question, the Perfect Subjunctive of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is generally used: 

Quis dubitat, quin, si Saguntlnis tulissemus opem, tOtum in Hispaniam 
ftversCLrl bellum fuerimus, who doubts that if we had carried aid to the 
Saguntines, we should have transferred the entire war to Spain f L. 8i, t. 

3. But verbs denoting Ability, Duty, etc., posBum, oportet, etc., 
generally take the Perfect Subjunctive of the regular conjugation: 

Hand dubium fuit, quIn, nisi ea mora intervSnlsset, castra capl potuerint, 
there was no doubt that the camp could have been taken, if that delay had not 
occurred; L,2^42. 

INDIRECT CLAUSES 

649. Indirect Discourse in its widest application includes, not 
only reported speeches, but all indirect clauses. 

I. Subordinate Clauses containing statements made on the 
authority of any other person than that of the speaker, or on 
the authority of the speaker at any other time than that when 
the statements are reported, regularly take the Subjunctive : 

Laudat Africanum quod fuerit abstin6ns,^ he praised Africanus because 
he was temperate ; c. Oflf. 2, 22, 76. Hospitem inclamavit quod mihl fidem 
habere nOluisset, he rebuked the stranger because he had been unwilling to put 
confidence in me, Privatim petere coep^runt, quoniam civitati cOnsulere n6n 

1 Quod . , . abstinSns, on the ground that, etc., the reason in the mind of 
the eulogist, not of the historian. 
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possent,^ they began to present their personal petitions^ since they could not 
act for the state. LibrOs quOs frftter suus rellquisset,^ mihl dOnftvit, he gave 
me the hooks which his brother had left; c. Att. 2, 1, 12. 

II. Indirect Questions are subordinate interrogative clauses and 
accordingly take the Subjunctive : 

EpaminOndSs quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus,' Epavninondas inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; cf. C. Fin. 2, so, 97. Quftlis sit animus, animus nescit, 
what the nature of the soul may 6e, the soul knows not. Quaeritur, cClr doctis- 
simi homines dissentiant, the question is asked why the most learned men 
disagree, Miror clir m6 accuses, / wonder why you accuse me, Ut t6 
oblectSs scire cupiQ, / wish to know how you amuse yourself 

1. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion when it represents a periphrastic form in the direct question : 

Cupi5 scire ubi sis hiemftttlrus, / desire to know where you are going to 
spend the winter. 

2. In indirect questions ne and num are used without any perceptible 
difference of meaning : 

Quaesivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe; 
C. Fin. 2, 80, 97. Num quid vellem, rogavit, he asked whether I wished any- 
thing; c. Att. 6,8,6. 

3. SI is sometimes best rendered, to see whether, to see if to try if etc. 
In this sense it generally takes the Subjunctive, but it also occurs with the 
Indicative, especially in the poets : 

Te adeunt, si quid vis, they come to you to see if you wish anything ; 
C. Fam. 8, 9, 2. Inspice, si possum donata repQnere laetus, see whether I can 
cheerfully return your gifts. 

4. An Accusative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of 
the question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted as the direct object 
of the principal verb : 

Quis tuum patrem, quis esset, audivit, who ever heard who your father 
was (heard of your father who he was) ? C. Deiot. 11, 80. N5sti Marcellum, 
quam tardus sit, you know how slow Marcellus is. NOn me pernOsti, quSlis 
sim, you do not know what sort of a person I am ; T. And. 508. 

1 Quonlam . . . nSn possent, since they could not, as they thought. 

2 Qu5s . . . reliquisset, which he said his brother had left. 

' Here no question is directly asked ; we are simply told that Epaminondas 
asked a question, but this statement involves the question, salvusne est 
clipeus, is my shield safef 
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5. A Personal Passive construction, corresponding to this form of the 
active, is sometimes osed, although indirect questions are in general either 
the objects of active verbs or the subjects of impersonal passive verbs : 

Perspiciuntur quam sint lev6s,i it is seen (they are seen) how inconstant 
they are ; C. Am. 17, 68. 

6. Often in early Latin, as in Plautus and Terence, and sometimes in the 
poete and in late writers, the Indicative is used in indirect questions, or at 
least in questions which would take the indirect form in the best prose : 

Loquere tQ, quid puerO factumst, tell what has been done with the hoy ; 
PI. True. 787. Quin til dic, quid est quod m6 veils, nay, tell what it is, that 
you wish of me; T. And. 45. 

650. Indirect Double Questions are generally introduced by 
the same interrogative particles as those which are direct (380). 

1. They generally take in the first member utrum, or ne, and in the 
second an, sometimes anne, in the sense of or, and necne, or an n5n iu 
the sense of or not : 

Difficile dicta est, utrum timuerint, an dilexerint, it is difficult to say 
whether they feared or loved, Quaeritur, sintne dl necne sint, the question is 
asked whether or not there are gods; c. N. D. i, 22, 61. 

2. But they often omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an, or ne in the sense of or, and necne, or an n5n, in the 
sense of or not : 

VIvat an mortuus sit, quis cClrat, who cares whether he is living or dead f 
C. Ph. 18, 16, 88. Fllius nepQsne fuerit parum liquet, whether he was the son or 
the grandson is not at all clear. Sapientia befttOs efficiat necne, quaestiO est, 
whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. 

3. Other forms of indirect double questions, as those with ne . . . ne, an 
. . . an, etc., and those without any interrogative particles, are rare or poetic : 

Qui teneant, hominesne feraene, quaerere cOnstituit, he determined to as- 
certain who inhabit them, whether men or beasts; V. i, 808. Velit, nOlit, scire 
difficile est, it is difficult to find out whether he wishes it or does not wish it. 

4. An, in the sense of whether not, implying an affirmative, is used after 
expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubit5 an, nescid an, hand scio 
an, I doubt whether not, I know not whether not = / am inclined to think; 
dubium eat an, incertum eat an, it is uncertain whether not = it is probable : 

1 Observe that the passive constraction corresponds to the active perspici- 
unt, e5s qxiam sint levSs, they perceive them, how inconstant they are, a form 
entirely analogous to n5stl M&rceUum, quam tardus sit, given above. 
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DubitO an Thrasybulum primum omnium p5nam, / doubt whether I should 
not place Thrasybulus first of all (i.e. I am inclined to think I should). 
Haud scio an omnium praestantissimus, / am inclined to think the most dis- 
tinguished of all; c. N. D. 2, 4, 11. 

651. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished 

1. From clauses introduced by relative pronouns or relative adverbs. 
These always have an antecedent expressed or understood, and are never, 
as a whole, the subject or object of a verb, while indirect questions are 
generally so used : 

Relative. — Ego quod sentiO loquar, I shall say what (that which) / think. 
Interrogative. — Dicam quid intellegam, / shall state what I understand, 

2. From clauses introduced by nescid quia = quidam, some one, 
nescid qu5 modo = qu5dam modo, in some way, mirum quantum, 

wonderfully much, wonderfully, etc. These take the Indicative : 

Hie nesciO quis loquitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. Id 
mirum quantum prOfuit, this profited, it is wonderful how much (i.e. it won- 
derfully profited). Mir6 quam delectat, how wonderfully it delights. 

652. Clauses closely dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a 
Subjunctive are virtually Indirect clauses, and as such they gen- 
erally take the Subjunctive : 

Quam helium fuit cQnfiteri nescire quod nescirgs, what a fine thing it was 
to admit not to knoxo xohat you did not knoxo; c. N. D. i, 80, 84. Record3.tiOne 
nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut beate vixisse videar quia cum ScipiSne vixerim, 
I so enjoy the recollection of our friendship that I seem to have lived happily 
because I have lived with Scipio. Vereor n6, dum minuere velim labOrem, 
augeam, I fear that while I wish to diminish the labor, I shall increase it; 
c. Leg. 1, 4, 12. Cum timidius ageret quam cOnsuesset, since he acted more 
timidly than had been his cu.stom; Caes. c. i, 19. 8. 

1. In clauses dependent upon an Infinitive or upon a Subjunctive, the 
Subjunctive is used, when the dependent clauses are essential to the general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given, but the Indicative is 
used when the clauses are in a measure parenthetical, and when they give 
special prominence to the fact stated, and often when they are introduced 
by dum, especially in the poets and historians : 

Mllitgs misit, ut eOs qui fugerant persequerentur, he sent soldiers to pursue 
those who had fled (i.e. the fugitives); Caes. 5, le, i. Tanta vis probitatis est, 
ut earn vel in eis quOs numquam vidimus, diligamus, so great is the power of 
integnty that we love it even in those whom we have never seen. Petam a 
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vObls Qt me, dum dS his dispute iadicils, audifttis, I shall ask of you that you 
hear me while I discuss these decisions; c. cia. 82, 89. 

653. The directions already given for converting the Direct Discourse, 
6rftti5 RSota, into the Indirect, Orfttid Obllqna, are further iUustrated 
in the following passages from Caesar: 



Direct Dleooarte. 

Trftiudl RhSnum nOn meft sponte 
sed rogfttus et arcaaidtiui & Gallls ; 
nOn sine magnft spfi mftgnlsque prae- 
mils domum propinquOsque reUqal ; 
sedSs habe5 in Gallift ab ipsis con- 
cessfts, obsidSs ipsOrum volunt&te 
datOs; stipend ium oapi5 itlre belli, 
quod victOrSs victis impOnere con- 
BaSmiit NOn ego Gallls sed GalU 
mild bellum intnlSmnt. 

Ego prius in Galliam vSnX quam 
popolus R5mairas. Numquam ante 
hoc tempus exercitiispopull ROmEnI 
Galliae prOvinciae fln^ figressus 
est. Quid tib! vis ? CQr in mefts 
possession's venls ? 



£0 mihX minus dubitfttiOnis datur 
quod e9s rSs qu&s v5b, iSg&tl Hel- 
vetil, commemorSMis memoria 
teiie5, atque eO gravius fer5 quO 
minus meritO popull ROm&nl acci- 
dSnmt. 

Quod si veteris contumSliae obll- 
viscl vol5, num etiam recentium 
inlQriarum, quod mS invito iter per 
prOvinciam per vim tempt&stiB, quod 
AeduOs, quod Allobrogas vez&stiB, 
memoriam dSpOnere poBSom ? 

Cum haec ita sint, tamen si ob- 
sides ft v5blB mild dabuntur uti ea 
quae pollicSmini factQrOs intelle- 
gam, voblscum pacem iaciam. 
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Ariovistus respondit : 

TrftnaiBae Rhehum nOn soft 
sponte sed rogfttum et arcesaitom 
& Gallls ; nOn sine magn& spS mftg- 
nlsque praemiis domum propin- 
quOsque reliqiiiBae; sSdes habSre 
in Gallift ab ipsIs concessfts, obsides 
ipsOrum voluntftte datOs ; stlpendiom 
capere itlre belli quod victor's vicUs 
imponere consaftzint. NOn sSsS 
Gallls sed GallOs sib! bellum inta- 
lisse. Sft prius in Galliam vftniaae 
quam popolmn Rdmftmui. Num- 
quam ante hOc tempus exercitum 
populi ROm&nl Galliae prOvinciae 
fInOs ftgressmn. Quid sibi vellet ? 
Ctir in softs possession's veniret? 
Caes. B. G. 1, 44. 

Caesar ita respondit : 

Ed sib! minus dubitfttiOnis dazf 
quod eSs r's quis I'gfttI Helv'tU 
commemorftssent memorift tenfizet 
atque eO gravius ferre quO minus 
meritO popull ROm§.nI acddlsaent 

Quod si veteris contumOllae obli- 
vlscl vellet, num etiam recentium 
iniQriftrum, quod e5 invito iter per 
prOvinciam per vim temptftssent, 
quod AeduOs, quod Allobrogas 
vezftssent, memoriam dOpOnere 
posse? 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen si obsides 
ab ils sib! dentur, utI ea quae 
poUiceantur factarOs intellegat, 
s6b6 cum ils pftcem esse lactArmii ; 
Caes. 1, 14. 
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USE OF PARTICLES 

USE OF ADVERBS 

654. Rule. — Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other 
Adverbs : 

Sapientes semper feliciter vivunt, the wise always live happily. Res 
baud sane difl&cilis, a thing not so very difficult. 

Note 1. — For Adverbs with nouns used adjectively, see 495, 3; for 
Adverbs in place of adjectives, see 497, 4 ; for Adverbs with participles 
used substantively, see 636, 2. 

Note 2. — Sic and ita mean so, thus, Ita has also a limiting sense, as in 
ita ,,.t&,80.,,ify only ,,.if, Ade5 means to such a degree or result ; 
tarn, tantopere, so much. Tarn is used mostly with adjectives and adverbs, 
and tantopere with verbs. 

655. The common negative particles are n5n, nS, haud. 

1. N5n is the usual negative ; nS is used with the Optative and Volitive 
Subjunctive and with the Imperative, and haud, in haud sci5 an and with 
adjectives and adverbs: haud mirSbile, not wonderful; haud aliter, not 
otherwise. NS n5n after vidS is often best rendered whether, 

656. Two negatives are generally equivalent to an affirmative, as in 
English : 

Aperte adtllantem nSmO nQn videt, every one recognizes the open flatterer. 
Nee hoc ille n5n vidit, he saw this (nor did he not see this). 

1. N5n before a general negative gives it the force of an indefinite 
affirmative, but after such negative the force of a general affirmative : 

n5n n6m5, some one n5n nihil, something n5n numquam, sometimes 
n6m5 nOn, every one nihil nOn, everything numquam nQn, always 

2. After a general negative, n6 . . . quidem gives emphasis to the nega- 
tion, and neque . . . neque, n6ve . . . n6ve, and the like, repeat the negation 
distributively : 

Numquam ScIpiOnem n6 minimi quidem r6 offendl, never have I displeased 
Scipio even in the smallest thing; C. Am. 27, 108. N6m5 umquam neque po6ta 
neque orator, qui quemquam meliorem quam s6 arbitrargtur, no one was ever 
either a poet or an orator who thought any one better than himself; c. Att. 

14, 20, 2. 

3. N5n modo (or B51um) n5n, sed n6 . . . quidem means not only not, 
but not even, and n5n modo (sdlum), sed n6 . . . quidem, has the same 
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meaning when the verb standing in the second clause belongs also to the 
first: 

Ego n5n modo tibi nOn Irftscor, sed n€ reprehendO quidem factum tuum^ 
/ not only am not angry with you^ but I do not even censure your act. 
Adsent&tiO nOn modo amico, sed ne liberO quidem digna est, flattery is not 
only not worthy ofafriendj but not even of a free man; C. Am. 24, 89. 

4. Neque or nee is generally used instead of et n5n : 
Neque m6 quisquam cOgnOvit, and no one recognized me. 

5. Instead of et with a negative pronoun or adverb, neque or nee with 
the corresponding affirmative is generally used : for et nfiUuB, neque fillus ; 
for et nSm5, neque quisquam ; for et numquam, neque umquam : 

Nee amStur ab Gilo, and may he be loved by no one. 
Note. — For the use of Prepositions, see 420, 490. 

USE OF COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 

657. Copulative Conjunctions (816) meaning and, also, and not, unite 
similar constructions : 

Castor et rollQx, Castor and Pollux. Etiam atque etiam, again and again. 
Senfttus populusque, the senate and people. Vfinl Athfinas neque me quis- 
quam dgnOvit, I went to Athens, and no one recognized me; C. Tusc. 6, 86, 104. 

1. Et simply connects ; que implies a more intimate relationship ; atque 
and ac generally give prominence to what follows. Neque and nee have 
the force of et n5n. Et and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Note. — Atque and ac generally mean as, than, after adjectives and 
adverbs of likeness and unlikeness : talis ae, sttch as; aequ6 ae, equally as; 
aliter atque, otherwise than. See also 508, 5. 

2. Que is an enclitic, and ae is used only before consonants. 

3. Etiam, quoque, ade5, and the like, are sometimes associated with et, 
atque, ac, and que, and sometimes even supply their place. Quoque fol- 
lows the word which it connects : is quoque, he also. Etiam, also, further, 
even, often adds a new circumstance. 

4. Copulatives are sometimes used as correlatives : et . . . et, que . . . 
que, et . . . que, que . . . et, que . . . atque, neque (uec) . . . neque (nee), 
neither . . . nor ; neque (nee) . . . et (que), not . . . but (and) ; et . . . neque 
(nee), and not: 

Et praeterita meminit et praesentibus potltur, he both remembers the past 
and possesses the present; c. Fin. i, 19, 62. Mendacium neque dic^bat neque 
pati poterat, he neither uttered a falsehood, nor was he able to endure one. 
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Note 1. — Modo . . . modo, cum . . . torn, turn . . . turn, now . . . now, 
not only . . . but also, have the force of copulative correlatives. N5n modo 
(Bdlum or tanttim) . . . sed (v6nmi) etiam, sometimes have the same 
meaning ; see 656, 3. 

Note 2. — A series may begin with primum or prXmd, may be continued 
by deinde followed by tum, posteSL, praetereS, or some similar word, and 
may close with dfinique or poBtr6m5.i Deinde may be repeated several 
times between primmn and dSnique or poBtr6m5.^ 

5. Between two words the copulative is generally expressed, though 
it is omitted between the names of consuls : L. Domitid, Ap. Claudi5 
c5nstilibus, in the consulship of Lucius Domitius and Appius Claudius. 

6. Asyndeton. — Between several words the copulative is in general either 
repeated or omitted altogether. A union of coordinate words without the 
connective is called Asyndeton : * 

Stultitia et temeritas et iniustitia, folly y rashness, and injustice ; cf. c. Fin. 
8, 11, 89. Cemimus, audimus, gustamus, olfacimus, tangimus, we see, hear, 
taste, smell, and touch ; c. Div. 2, 8, 9. 

Note. — Que may be used with the last member of a series even when 
the conjunction is omitted between the other words: aegrittLdines, Irae 
libidinesque, griefs, hatreds, and passions. 

658. Disjunctive Conjunctions (316, 2) meaning or, either . . . or, offer 
a choice between two objects : 

TibI ego, aut tu mihl servus es, lam servant to you or you to me ; Pi. Bac. 162. 
SIve retractabis sive properabis, whether you shall he reluctant or in haste. 

1. Aut denotes a stronger antithesis than vel, and is used when one alter- 
native excludes the other : aut vfirum aut falsum, either true or false. 

2. Vel, or vel potius, or rather, and vel etiam, or even, are used to 
correct or strengthen a statement : 

Post obitum vel potius excessum RQmulI, after the death or rather de- 
parture of Romulus ; C. R. P. 2, 12, 62. 

659. Adversative Conjunctions (816, 3) denote Opposition or Contrast : 
Cupi5 me esse cl6mentem, sed m6 inertiae condemnO, / wish to he mild, 

hut I condemn myself for inaction ; c. c. 1. 2, 4. Quod autem laudabile est, 
honestum est, hut what is laudahle is honorable. 

1. Sed and vSnun generally mark a direct opposition ; autem and v6r5 
only a transition ; at emphasizes the opposition ; atqui often introduces an 
objection ; cSterum means hut still, as to the rest ; tamen, yet. 

1 For examples, see C. Fam. 15, 14; Div. 2, 56. 

2 C. Inv. 2, 49, has a series of ten members in which primum introduces the 
first member, postrSmO the last, and deinde each of the other eight. 
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2. Antem and v§r5 are postpositive, i.e. they are placed after one or 
more words in their clauses. 

660. Illative Conjunctions (816, 4) denote Inference: 

Nihil obstat ; ergO omnia prOsperg, igitur beate, there is no opposition, 
therefore all things are moving prosperously^ therefore happily ; c. Tusc. 5, 18,58. 

1. Igitur is generally postpositive : hic igitur, this one therefore, 

661. Causal Conjunctions (816, 5) denote Cause : 

N6m5 enim maeret suO incommode, for no one mourns over his own mis- 
fortune ; C. Taac. 1, 18, 80. 

1. Enim is postpositive ; etenim and namque are stronger than enim 
and nam. 

Note. ~ The use of Subordinate Conjunctions has been illustrated in the 
discussion of Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 

RULES OF 8TNTAX 

662. For convenience of reference, the principal Rules of 
Syntax are here introduced in a body. 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — RULES OF AGREEMENT 

1. The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative (387). 

2. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in Number and Per- 
son (388). 

3. A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predicate of another 
noun denoting the same person or thing agrees with it in Case 
(393). 

4. Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predicate, agree with 
their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case (394). 

6. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Person (396). 

VOCATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE 

6. The name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative (402). 

7. The Direct Object of an action is put in the Accusative 
(404). 
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8. Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regarding, Showing, and 
the like, admit Two Accusatives of the Same Person or Thing (410). 

9. Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, Teaching, and Conceal- 
ing admit two Accusatives, — one of the Person and one of the 
Thing (411). 

10. Many transitive verbs admit both an Accusative and an 
Infinitive (414). 

11. Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive sometimes takes an 
Accusative as its subject (415). 

12. Accusative of Specification. — In poetry, rarely in prose, a 
verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to Define its Appli- 
cation (416). 

13. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are expressed by 
the Accusative (417). 

14. The Place towards which the motion is directed as its End 
or Limit is generally denoted by the Accusative with ad or In, but 
in the names of Towns by the Accusative alone (418). 

16. The Accusative may take a Preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (420). 

16. The Accusative, either with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations (421). 

DATIVE 

17. The Indirect Object of an action is put in the Dative. It may 
be used either alone or in connection with the Direct Object (424). 

18. Two Datives — the Object To Which and the Object or End 
For Which — are used with a few verbs, either alone or in con- 
nection with the Direct Object (433). 

19. Many adjectives take the Dative as the Indirect Object of 
the quality denoted by them (434). 

20. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
derived from primitives which take the Dative (436). 

GENITIVE 

21. A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate of another noun 
denoting a different person or thing is put in the Genitive (439). 
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22. Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive to complete 
their meaning (450). 

23. Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting — memlnT, remini- 
•cor, and obliviscor — regularly take the Objective Genitive when 
used of Persons, but either the Genitive or the Accusative when 
used of Things (464). 

24. Verbs of Reminding, Admonishing, and Verbs of Accusing, 
Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, Charge, etc. (456). 

25. Bflisereor and mUereBco take the Objective Genitive ; mise- 
ret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Object which produces the feeling 
(457). 

ABLATIVE 
I. Ablative Proper 

26. The Ablative of Separation is generally used with a prepo- 
sition — a, ab, de, or ez — when it represents a person or is used 
with a verb compounded with ab, de, die, se, or ez (461). 

27. The Ablative of Separation is generally used without a 
preposition when it is the name of a town, or is used after a verb 
meaning to relieve, free, deprive, need, or be without (462). 

28. The Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, and 
Material, generally takes a preposition, — a, ab, de, e, or ex (467). 

29. Comparatives without quam are followed by the Ablative 

(471). 

n. Instnimental Ablative 

30. The Ablative of Association is used (473) : 

(1) To denote Accompaniment, or Association in a strict sense. 
It then takes the preposition cum. 

(2) To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modified 
by an adjective or by a Genitive. 

(3) To denote Manner or Attendant Circumstance. It then 
takes the preposition cum, or is modified by an adjective or by 
a Genitive. 

31. The Ablative of Cause, designating the Cause, Ground, or 
Reason for an action, is used without a preposition (475). 
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32. The Instrument and Means of an action are denoted by 
the Ablative without a preposition (476). 

33. Means. — Special Uses. — (1) The Ablative of Means is 
used with utor^ fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their com- 
pounds (477). 

(2) The Ablative of Means is used with verbs of Abounding 
and Filling, and with adjectives of Fullness: abundo, redundo, 
adfiuo, etc. ; compleo, ezpleo, impleo, onero, etc. ; onustas, refertus, 
plenus, etc. 

(3) The Ablative of Means is used with opua and usus, often 
in connection with the Dative of the person. 

34. Price and Value are denoted by the Ablative, if expressed 
definitely or by means of Nouns, but by the Genitive or Ablative, 
if expressed indefinitely by means of Adjectives (478). 

35. The Measure of Difference is denoted by the Ablative. It 
is used (479) : 

(1) With Comparatives and Superlatives. 

(2) With verbs and other words implying Comparison. 

(3) To denote Intervals of Time or Space. 

36. Ablative of Specification. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may 
take an Ablative to define its application (480). 

m. Locative and Locative Ablative 

37. The Place In Which anything is done is denoted generally 
by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in, but in names of 
Towns by the Locative (483). 

38. The Time At or In Which an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative without a preposition (486). 

39. Ablative Absolute. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, 
or another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the predi- 
cate an Attendant Circumstance (489). 

40. The Ablative may take a preposition to aid in expressing 
the exact relation intended (490) . 

USE OF THE INDICATIVE 

41. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (523). 

HABK. LAT. OBAM. — 24 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

42. Principal Tenses depend on Principal Tenses, and Histor- 
ical on Historical (543). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

43. The Potential Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. The negative is 
ii5ii (552). 

44. The Optative Subjunctive is used to express pure Desire 
without any idea of authority, as in prayers and wishes. The 
negative is ne (558). 

45. The Volitive Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Willed. The negative is ne. ^This Subjunc- 
tive covers a wide range of feeling and comprises the following 
varieties (559): 

(1) The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Present tense. 

(2) The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person, and generally best rendered by let; but see 560. 

(3) The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions. 

(4) The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or 
Doubting Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in 
regard to the proper course to be pursued, and that he desires 
to be directed. 

IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 

46. In commands the Subjunctive and Imperative supplement 
each other, the Imperative being used in the second person and 
the Subjunctive in the third (560). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

47. Substantive Clauses. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or 
ne, may be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose. 
Thus (564): 
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(1) In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs. 

(2) In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Predicates. 

(3) In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Nouns or 
Pronouns. 

48. Final Clauses. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, ne, 
quo, quo minus, quominus, to denote the Purpose of the action 
(568). 

49. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subordinate clauses, 
whatever the connective, to represent the action as Possible or 
Conditional, rather than real (569). 

50. Ck>nsecutive Clauses. — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
with ut, or ut non, to denote the Result of the action (570). 

51. Substantive Clauses. — The Potential Subjunctive is often 
used with ut and ut non in Substantive Clauses as follows (671) : 

(1) In Subject clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
it happens, it follows^ etc., — acddit, accedit, evenit, fit, effidtur, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. 

(2) In Subject clauses with Predicate nouns and adjectives. 

(3) In Object clauses depending upon fado, efficio, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces. 

(4) In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns. 

CONDITIONAL, CONCESSIVE, AND CAUSAL CLAUSES 

^2, The Indicative in Conditional Sentences with si, nisi, ni, 
sin, assumes the supposed case as Eeal (574). 

53. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Conditional Sen- 
tences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as Possible 
(576). 

54. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Conditional 
Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as 
Contrary to Fact (579). 

65, Conditional Clauses of Comparison, introduced by ac si, ut 
si, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, velut si, as if, than 
if, take the Subjunctive (584). 

6^. Etsi and etiam si, when they mean althmigh, introduce 
Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but whea they mean 
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even if, they introduce Conditional clauses, and accordingly take 
the same construction as si (585). 

57. (1) Clauses introduced by quamquam and tametsi contain 
admitted facts, and accordingly take the Indicative (686). 

(2) Clauses introduced by licet, quam-vis, ut, or ne, are Con- 
cessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive; see 
559, 3. 

58. The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, mode, modo ut, 
and dmnmodo, meaning if only, provided, in conditional clauses of 
desire (587). 

59. Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quando, generally 
take (588): 

(1) The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one's own 
authority. 

(2) The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another's authority. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES AND QUIN CLAUSES 

60. Clauses introduced by the Relative qui, or by Relative 
Adverbs, ubl, unde, quo, etc., take (589) : 

(1) The Indicative, when they simply state or assume facts, 
without any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or 
Cause. 

(2) The Subjimctive in all other cases. 

61. (1) Quin in direct questions and commands takes the 
ordinary construction of independent sentences (594). 

(2) Quin in Subordinate Clauses takes the Subjunctive. 

CUM CLAUSES, TEMPORAL CLAUSES 

62. In writers of the best period. Causal and Concessive 
Clauses with cum take the Subjunctive (598). 

63. Temporal Clauses introduced by cum, meaning when, while, 
after, take (600) : 

(1) The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses. 

(2) The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 
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64. Temporal Clauses introduced by the particles postquam, 
postea quam, afterj pridie quam, postridie quam, on the day before, 
on the day after; ub!, ut, simul, simul atque, when, as, as soon as, 
state facts, and accordingly take the Indicative, generally the Per- 
fect, or the Historical Present (602). 

65. I. Temporal clauses with dum, donee, and quoad, meaning 
as long as, take the Indicative (603). 

II. Temporal clauses with dum, d5nec, and quoad, meaning 
until, take : 

(1) The Indicative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an Actual Fact. 

(2) The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived. 

66. (1) In Temporal clauses with antequam and priusquam the 
Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative when the action is 
viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the Subjunctive when the action 
is viewed as something Desired, Proposed, or Conceived (605). 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive. 

INFINITIVE AND SUPINE 

67. Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive to complete 
or qualify their meaning (607). 

68. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
Purpose (633). 

69. The Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative, some- 
times perhaps as a Dative (635). 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

70. Principal Clauses. — The Principal clauses of the Direct 
Discourse on becoming Indirect take the Infinitive with the Sub- 
ject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive when 
Interrogative or Imperative (642). 

71. Subordinate Clauses. — The Subordinate clauses of the Di- 
rect discourse on becoming Indirect take the Subjunctive (643). 

ADVERBS 

72. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs (654). 
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ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS AND CI^AUSES 

663. The Latin allows great variety in the arrangement of 
the different parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar facili- 
ties both for securing proper emphasis and for imparting to its 
periods that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin 
classics. But with all this freedom and variety, there are certain 
general laws of arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE 
Gtoneral Rules 

664. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

Sol ori^ns et occidens diem noctemque cGnficit, the sun by its rising and 
setting makes day and night. ScIpiO Africanus Carthaginem Numantiamque 
del6vit, Scipio Africanus destroyed Carthage and Numantia; c. c. 4, lo, 21. 

1. The Modifiers of the Subject either follow it or are grouped around 
it. Substantive modifiers generally follow it, while Adjective modifiers 
may stand either before or after it ; see 671, 1-5 : 

Cluilius rCx moritur, Cluilius the king dies. Vfirae amicitiae sempitemae 
sunt, true friendships are enduring. Homines industril in Asia negOtiantur, 
active men are engaged in business in Asia. 

2. In the arrangement of the modifiers of the Predicate the place 
directly before the verb is generally occupied by the Direct object, or by 
an Adverb which directly qualifies the action : 

Fortiter bellum gesserat, he had icaged war valiantly ; Flac. 89, 98. Rem 
ptlblicam f6licissim6 gessfirunt, they administered the republic most success- 
fully ; Caes. C. 7, 7. 

3. In the arrangement of Objects the Indirect object generally stands 
before the Direct : 

DarCus Scythis bellum Inferre d6cr6vit, Darius decided to make war upon 
the Scythians. 

4. Expressions of Place, Time, or Means generally stand before the 
other modifiers of the verb, often even before the subject : 

Ath6ni6ns6s loc5 id5ne5 castra f6c6runt, the Athenians pitched their camp 
in a suitable place. Proximo dig Caesar 6 castris utrisque cOpias suas eduxit. 
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the next day Caesar led out his forces from both his camps; Caes. l, 60. 
Marius coinmed.tu nav^ onerat, Marius loads his vessels loith supplies. 

665. Emphasis and the relative importance of different parts 
of the sentence often cause a departure from the Grammatical 
arrangement just described. Thus, 

1. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the beginning of the sentence : 

CatOnem quis nostrorum OratOrum legit, who among our orators reads 
Catof C. Brut. 17, 66. Numit5ri Remus dMitur, Bemus is delivered to Numitor. 

2. Any word, except the predicate, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at the end of the sentence : 

Nobis nOn satisfacit ipse Demosthenes, even Demosthenes does not satisfy 

us; cf. C. Or. 29, 104. 

3. In any phrase within a sentence the emphatic word stands first : 
Mihl iini conservatae rei pOblicae gratulatiOnem d6cr6vistls, to me alone 

you have decreed a thanksgiving for having preserved the republic; C. C.4, lo, 20. 

4. Two words naturally connected, as a nouQ and its adjective, or a 
noun and its limiting Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by sepa- 
ration : 

ObiurgatiOngs nOn numquam incidunt necessariae, sometimes necessary 
reproofs occur; C. Oflf. i, 38, 186. 

Note. — A word is sometimes made emphatic by being placed between 
the parte of a compound or periphrastic tense : 

COnsu6tGdO imitanda medicOrum est, the custom of physicians should be 
imitated; C. OflF. i, 24, 88. 

666. Two groups of words may be made prominent and em- 
phatic either by Anaphora or by Chiasmus. 

1. Anaphora. —Here the order of words in the second group is identi- 
cal with that in the first : 

Me cuncta Italia, me tiniversa civitas cOnsulem dedaravit, me all Italy, 
me the whole state proclaimed consul ; c. Pis. i, 8. 

2. Chiasmus. — Here the order of words in the first group is reversed 
in the second : 

Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet, the imperishable soul moves 
the perishable body ; c. R. P. 6, 24. Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, 
enough eloquence^ but little wisdom. 
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667. Kindred Words. — Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other. 

Ad senem senex de senectilte scrips!, /, an old many wrote to an old man 
about old age; o. Am. i. 

668. A word which has a common relation to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed 

1. Generally before or after both : 

Graecis et litterls et doctOribus, by meafis of Greek literature and Greek 
teachers; c. Tusc. i, i. Et belli et picis artibus, by the arts both of war and 
of peace; L. i, 21. 

Note. — But a Genitive, or an adjective, following two nouns, more fre- 
quently qualifies only the latter : 

PercunctatiO ac dentintifttiO belli, the inquiry and the declaration of war. 

2. Sometimes directly after the first, before the conjunction : 
Honoris certamen et glOriae, a struggle for honor and glory ; C. Am. 10. 

669. Moreover, the context often has some share in determining 
the arrangement of words in the sentence. Thus, 

1. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the preceding 
sentence generally stands at or near the beginning of its own sentence: 

In his castrls Albanus r6x moritur, in this camp the Alban king dies. 

NoTB. — In Mb castrlB refers back to castra in the preceding sentence. 

2. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the following 
sentence stands at or near the end of its sentence : 

Apud Helv6ti5s long6 nObilissimus fuit Orgetorix, among the Helvetii by 
far the highest of the nobles was Orgetorix. Is coniaratiOnem nObilitatis 
fecit, he formed a conspiracy of the nobles. 

670. Euphony and Rhythm. — The best Latin writers in the arrange- 
ment of words regard sound as well as meaning. They aim at variety in 
the length, sound, and ending of successive words and pay special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the sentence closes. A word of two or more 
syllables with a clear and full sound is generally selected for this place : 

Publius African us, Carthagine del6ta, Siculorum urb6s signis monumen- 
tlsque pulcherrimis exSrnavit, Publius Africanus^ having destroyed Carthage^ 
adorned the cities of the Sicilians with the most beautiful statues and monu- 
ments ; C. Ver. 2, 2, 8. 
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Special Rules 

671. The Substantive Modifiers of a Noun generally follow it, 
but Adjective Modifiers may stand either before or after it : 

PausaniSs in aedem Minervae cOnftlgit, Pausanias fled into the temple of 
Minerva ; n. 4, 6, 2. Usus magister est optimus, experience is the best teacher, 
Tuscus ager ROmanO adiacet, the Tuscan territory borders on the Roman. 

1. Modifiers, when emphatic, generally stand before the noun : 
Catonis OratiOnCs, Cato^s orations; XenophOntis librl, Xenophon^s books, 

2. In a few expressions, the Grenitive has a definite position before its 
noun and in a few others a definite position after it : 

Magister equitum, the master of the horse ; tribOnus plebis, tribune of the 
people; tribOnus mllitum, tribune of the soldiers, etc.; senattis auctOritas, 
the authority of the senate ; senftttls c5nsultum, a decree of the senate. 

3. In certain expressions the Adjective regularly follows : 

Civis ROmftnus, a Roman citizen; populus ROmanus, the Roman people; 
X>ontif ex maximus, the chief priest ; di immortales, the immortal gods ; genus 
humanum, the human race ; ids civile, civil law, etc. 

4. When a noun is modified by an Adjective and a Genitive, the usual 
order is Adjective — Grenitive — Noun : 

Omnes Graeciae civitat6s, all the states of Greece. 

6. An Adjective is often separated from its noun by a monosyllabic 
preposition and sometimes by two or more words : 

Magn5 cum periculO, with great peril ; maxima post hominum memoriam 
classis, the largest fleet in the memory of man ; n. 2, 5. 

672. Modifiers of Adjectives. — Adverbial modifiers generally 
stand before adjectives while Objective modifiers more commonly 
follow them : 

Exspectatio valde magna, a very great expectation. Appetentes gloriae 
atque avidi laudis, eager for glory and desirous of praise. 

673. The Modifiers of verbs generally stand before them (664) : 

Mors propter brevitatem vitae numquam longg abest, death is never far 
distant in consequence of the shortness of life; cf. C. Tusc. i, 88, 91. 

Note. — When the verb stands at the beginning of the sentence the modi- 
fiers of course follow it and may be separated from it ; 

Silent leges inter arma, laws are silent in war; 0. MIL 4, 10. 
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674. Modifiers of adverbs generally stand before them, but a Dative 
depending on an adverb usually follows it : 

Dlud valdfi graviter tulerunt, they bore this with great displeasure. Con- 
gruenter n&ttlrae vivit, he lives in harmony with nature. 

675. Pronouns. — Possessives generally follow the nouns to which they 
belong, but other pronominal adjectives generally precede their nouns, 
Demonstratives and Interrogatives regularly: 

CdpUs su&B dl visit, he divided his forces. CustOs huius urbis, the guardian 
of this city. In quft urbe vivimus, in what sort of a city are we living f 

1. nie in the sense of well- known usually follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective : M6d6a ilia, that well-known Medea, but MftgnuB 
ille Alexander, that famous Alexander the Gh^eat. 

2. Pronouns are often grouped together, especially qnloque with sans 
or mil: 

Per sS quisque sibi c&rus est, every one is by his own nature dear to him- 
self; O. Am. 21, 80. 

676. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenns 
and versus follow their cases : 

TaurO tenus, as far as Taurus. NarbOnem versus, towards Narho. 

1. The preposition frequently follows the relative, sometimes other pro- 
nouns, and sometimes even nouns, especially in poetry : 

Italiam contra, over against Italy ; quibus d6, in regard to which; hunc 
post, (tfter him. See also 175, 7 ; 182, 2. 

2. Genitives, adverbs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the 
preposition and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case : 

Ad eftrum rSrum facultatera, to a supply of those things. Ad bene be&te- 
que vivendum, for living well and happily. Per ego has lacrimas t6 OrO, 
I implore you by these tears; V. 4, 81 4. 

677. Conjunctions and Relatives, when they introduce clauses, gen- 
erally stand at the beginning of such clauses : but autem, enim, quidem, 
quoque, vCr6, and generally igitur, follow some other word : 

SI haec civitas est, if this is a state. II qui audiunt, those who hear. Ipse 
autem omnia videbat, but he himself saw everything. See also 659, 2, and 
660,1. 

1. Conjunctions and relatives may follow emphatic words : 
Id ut audlvit, as he heard this. TrOiae qui primus ab Oris vCnit, w?m came 
first from the shores of Troy; V. 1, l. 
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2. Que, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to 
the first word ; but if that word is a preposition, they are often appended to 
the next word : 

In forOque, and in the forum. Inter nOsque, and among us. 

678. N5n, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly before 
that word ; but when it is particularly emphatic, or qualifies the entire 
clause, it sometimes stands at the beginning of the clause, and sometimes 
before the finite verb or before the auxiliary of a compound tense : 

Homo nOn probfttissimus, a man by no means the most approved, N5n fuit 
Juppiter metuendus, Jupiter was not to be feared. Pecunia solflta nOn est, 
the money has not been paid. 

I. In general, in negative clauses the negative word, whether particle, 
verb, or noun, is made prominent : 

NtQla videbatur aptior persona, there seemed to be no more fitting char- 
acter. Nihil est melius, nothing is better. 

679. Inquam, sometimes ftiS, introducing a quotation, follows one ox 
more of the words quoted : 

Nihil habeO, inquit, quod acctlsem senecttltem, / have nothing^ said he, 
of which to accuse old age; c. Sen. 5, 18. 

680. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word : 

Vos, Quirites, in vestra tficta discfidite, you, Romans, retire to your homes. 



ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES 

681. Clauses connected by coordinate conjunctions (315, 1) fol- 
low each other in the natural order of the thought, as in English : 

Sol ruit et montes umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are shaded. Gyg6s & ntillO vidgbatur, ipse autem omnia videbat, Gyges 
was seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. 



A clause used as the Subject of a compound sentence (886, 2) 
generally stands at the Beginning of the sentence, and a clause used as 
the Predicate at the End : 

Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth is uncertain. 
Exitus fuit Or3.tiOnis, sibi nullam cum his amicitiam esse, the close of the 
oration was, that he had no friendship with these men. 
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1. This arrangement is the same as that of the simple sentence ; see 664. 

2. EmpliasiB and euphony often have the same effect on the arrangement 
of clauses as on the arrangement of words ; see 665, 670. 

683. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of compound 
sentences admit three different arrangements. 

1. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the 
subordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Ariovistus, ex equis ut colloquerentur, postulavit, Ariovistus demanded 
that they should converse on horseback; Caes. i, 48. Libenter homines id 
quod volunt crSdunt, men willingly believe that which they wish; Caes. 8, 18, 6. 

2. They are often placed before the principal clause : 

Cum quiSscunt, probant, while they are quiet, they approve. Qu^is sit 
animus, animus nescit, the soul knows not what the soul is. 

Note. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
either refers back to the preceding sentence, or is preparatory to the thought 
of the principal clause. Hence Causal, Temporal, Conditional, and Conces- 
sive clauses often precede the principal clause, and in sentences composed 
of correlative clauses with is . . . qui, talis . . . quSlis, tantiis . . . qnantns, 
torn . . . cum, ita . . . ut, etc., the relative member, i.e. the clause with qui, 
quSlis, quantus, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

3. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enltitur ut vincat, he strives that he may conquer. S5l efficit ut omnia 
fl5reant, the sun causes all things to bloom. 

Note. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
is either intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or ex- 
planatory of the principal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Result 
generally follow the principal clause, as in the examples. 

684. When either the subject or the object is the same both in the 
Principal and in the Subordinate clause, it usually stands at or near the 
beginning of the sentence and is followed by the subordinate clause : 

HostCs ubi primum nostrOs equitSs c5nspex6runt, celeriter nostras pertur- 
bavgrunt, the enemy ^ as soon as they saw our cavalry, quickly put our men to 
rout ; Caes. 4, 12. Ilia ut potui tuli, those things I endured as (well as) / could, 

1. When the object of the principal clause is the same as the subject of 
the subordinate clause, it usually stands at the beginning of the sentence : 

Vos moneO ut forti anim5 sitis, / counsel you to be of a courageous spirU* 
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685. Latin Periods. — A carefully elaborated Latin sentence con- 
sisting of one or more subordinate clauses inserted in the princi- 
pal clause, or placed before it, and so combined with it and with 
each other as to make one complete organic whole, is a Latin 
Period : 

Ut quod turpe est, id quamvls occultetur, tamen honestum fieri nQllO mod5 
potest ; sic quod honestum nOn est, id atile ut sit eflScI nOn potest, as that 
which is base, although it may be concealed^ can in no way be made honor- 
able, so that which is not honorable can not by any possibility be made useful ; 

C. Off. 8, 19, 78. 

Ut saepe homines aegri morbO gravl, cum aesttl febrlque iactantur, si 
aquam gelidam bibgrunt, prImO releyd.rl videntur, deinde multO gravius 
vehementiusque adflictantur, sic hic morbus qui est in r6 ptlblica, relevatus 
istius poena, vehementius vivis reliquls ingrav6scet, as men ill with a severe 
disease if they take cold water when they are tossed with heat and fever, often 
seem at first to be relieved but afterwards are much more grievously and vio- 
lently distressed, so this disease which is in the republic, though alleviated 
by the punishment of this one, will gain greater strength while the rest are 
alive; c. c. i, 18, 81. 

Note 1. — The examples under 688, 1, and the first example under 684, are 
also short and simple illustrations of the periodic structure, so popular with 
Latin writers. 

Note 2. —For further illustration of the Latin Period, see Cicero's Third 
Oration against Catiline, 12, sed quoniam . . . pr5vid6re ; the Oration 
for the Poet Archias, 1, quod bI haec . . . dSbSmus ; also Livy, 1, 6, Nu- 
mltor inter prlmnm tmnultam ... ostendit. 



PART v. — PROSODY 

686. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification. 

QUANTITY 

687. A syllable is long if it contains a diphthong or a long 
vowel, or is the result of contraction : haec, dico, nil. 

1. Prae in composition is usually short before a vowel : praeacfitiui. 
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688. A syllable is long if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by a double consonant, or any two consonants except a 
mute and a liquid^: diuc, senniB, soat. 

1. A syllable is also long before two consonants, even if only one of them 
belongs to that word ; and in the thesis (726) of a foot it is generally long 
before a double consonant or two single consonants at the beginning of the 
following word. 

NoTS 1. — The aspirate h never affects the quantity of a syllable. 

Note 2. — In the early poets a short final syllable ending in s often re- 
mains short before a word beginning with a consonant; sometimes, also, 
short final syllables ending in other consonants remain short in that situation. 

2. A syllable is long before 1 consonant, except in the comx)ounds of 
ingiim. Even in the compounds of iaci5 with monosyllabic prepositions 
the first syllable is long, although i consonant is suppressed in writing; 
abiciS, adici5. 

3. In the early poets many syllables, long by position in the Augustan 
poets, are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ille, inimS, nempe, 
onmis, quippe. 

Note. — In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a 
nasal is sometimes short : cycnus, TecmSssa. 

689. A syllable is short if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: 
dies, viae, nihil. But a few exceptions occur. 

1. For ft before another vowel, see 79, 3, and note proper names in SioB: 
aulfti, OftiuB. 

2. For 6 or S before a vowel, see 184 : diSI, fldSl, r^, sp^, and note 
Shea and RhSa. 

3. For I or ! before a vowel, see 98, 4, 179, and 296 : fiam, fifibam, but 
fieri ; ilUos, totJus, but alterlus. Note also dius, Dlftna. 

Note. — In Greek words, vowels are often long before vowels because long 
in the original : M6d6a, ftSr, AenSfts, Tr5es. 

690. A syllable is common in quantity if its vowel, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : agri, patris. 

1 Here the syUable is long by nature if the vowel is long, but long only by 
position if the vowel is short. For the hidden quantity of vowels before two 
consonants or a doable consonant, see 749. 
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• 1. A syllable ending in a mute in the first part of a compound before a 
liquid at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-nimp5, ob-rog5. 

2. In Plautus and Terence a syllable, not in a compound, is short before 
a mute and a liquid if its vowel is short. 
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691. Monosyllables are generally long : da, si, do, dds, pes, nvk, 
bos, par, soL But note the following exceptions : 

1. Enclitics : que, ve, ne, ce, te, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad, fel, sum, at ; except sSl, s51. 

3. An, bis, cis, cor, es, fac, fer, in, is, nee, os, per, ter, quis, vir, vas, 
and hie and h6e in the Nominative and Accusative. 

692. In words of more than one syllable 

1. The final vowels i, o, and u are long; a, e, and y, short: 
audi, servo, fruetu ; via, mare, misy. 

2. Final syllables in e are long ; in d, 1, m, n, r, t, short : illue ; 
illud, eonsul, amem^ earmen, amor, eaput. 

Note. — Ddnee and liSn are exceptions ; also final syllables in n and r in 
many Greek words. 

3. The final syllables as, es, and os are long ; is, us, ys, short : 
amis, nubes, servos ; avis, bonus, ehlamys. 

Note 1. — Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllables 
usually short in the Augustan age. Thus the endings ft, 9, ftl, ftr, 5r, is, 
tLs, ftt, 6t, It, often stand in place of the later endings a, e, al, ar, or, is, us, 
at, et, it. Some of these are retained by Terence, and occasionally by the 
Augustan poets. 

Note 2. — Plautus and Terence often shorten final syllables after an 
accented short syllable : ama, dedi, domi, viro, pedes. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not neces- 
sarily affect the quantity of the syllable : 11 in ille, mm in imm5. 



I final, usually long, is short in nisi, quasi ; common in mih!, tibl, 
sibi, ib!, ub! ; and short or common in a few Greek words. 

694. O final, usually long, is short in duo, ego, eho, eedo, eito, ilieo, 

modo and its compounds, and sometimes in nouns of the Third Declension 
and in verbs, though rarely in the best poets. 
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695. A Ifinal, usually short, is long 

1. In the Ablative : m&uift, bonft, ilia. 

2. In the Vocative of Greek nouns in Ab : AenSft, Palia. 

3. In certain numerals : trlgintft, quadrSgintft, etc. 

4. In verbs and particles: amft, cflrft; circft, ioztft, anteS, frfLstra; 
except ita, quia, h6ia, and pata used adverbially. 

696. E final, usually short, is long 

1. In the First and Fifth Declensions, and in Greek plurals of the Third 
Declension : epitomS ; diS ; temp6. Hence in hodlS, pridifi, poatxidiS, 
qufirfi. 

2. In the singular Imperative Active of the Second Conjugation : monS, 
doo6. But e is sometimes short in cavS, vidS, etc., and in the comic poets 
many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short penult shorten the ultimate : as 
habe, lube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. 

3. In ferS, fermS, 6h6, and m adverbs from adjectives of the Second 
Declension : doctS, rSctS ; except bene, male, and sometimes in the early 
poets mftzmnS, probS, temerS. 

697. As final, usually long, is short in a few forms, chiefly Greek : anas. 
Areas, lampas ; Arcadas, hSrSas. 

698. Ea final, usually long, is short 

1. In the Nominative singular of the Third Declension with short increment 
(702) in the Genitive : mHes, sometimes mllSs in Plautus, obaes, interprea ; 
except abiSa, arlSa, parlSs, CerSs, and compounds of pfia, as bipSa. 

2. In penes and the compounds of es, as adea, potea. 

3. In a few Greek forms : Arcades, TrSadea, Hippomanes. 

699. Os final, usually long, is short in compos, impos, ezos, and a 
few Greek words : DSlos, melos. 

700. la final, usually short, is long 

1. In plural cas^ : mSnsIs, vobis. Hence forls, gratis, ingrftlos. 

2. ^n Nominatives of the Third Declension, increasing long in the Geni- 
tive: Quirls, Salamls. 

3. In the singular Present Indicative Active of the Fourth Conjugation : 
audls. 

4. In the singular Present Subjunctive Active : possis, veils, n51is. 

6. Sometimes in the singular of the Future Perfect and of the Perfect 
Subjunctive: amftvedls, docuedls. 

6. In early Latin sometimes in pulvis, cinis, and sanguis. 

Note. — MftvIs, quivis, and ntervis retain the quantity of vis. 
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701. Us final, usually short, is long (1) in Nominatives of the Third 
Declension increasing long in the Genitive : virttls, tellfls, but pains occurs 
in Horace ; (2) in the Fourth Declension, in the (Genitive singular, and in 
the plural : fr^cttls ; and (3) generally in Greek words ending long in the 
original : Fanth^, txipHs. 

QUANTITY m INCREMENTS 

702. A word is said to increase in declension, when it has in any case 
more syllables than in the Nominative singular, and to have as many 
increments of declension as it has additional syllables : sernxd, serm6- 
nis, sennSnibiis.^ 

703. A verb is said to increase in conjugation, when it has in any 
part more syllables than in the second person singular of the Present 
Indicative Active, and to have as many increments of conjugation as it 
has additional syllables : am&s, am&tis, am&batis.^ 

704. If there is but one increment, it is uniformly the penult ; if there 
are more than one, they are the penult with the requisite number of syl- 
lables before it. The increment nearest the beginning of the word is 
called the First increment, and those following this are called succes- 
sively the Second, Third, and Fourth increments.' 

Increments of Declension 

705. In the Increments of Declension, a and o are long ; e, 1, u, 
and 7, short : ^ aetas, aetatibus ; sermo, sermonis ; puer, pueromm ; 
miles, mOitis ; f nlgur» f olguris ; chlamjs, chlamjdis. 

Note. — The quantity in the increments of Greek nouns is best learned 
from the dictionary. It is usually that of the original Greek. 

706. A, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of masculines in al and ar: Hannibal, Hannibalis; 
Caesar, Caesaxis; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: daps, 
dapis ; Arabs, Arabia ; and (3) of ISLr, nectar, pSr ; m&s, vas ; s&l, fax, 
and a few other words. 

1 SermSnis, having one syllable more than sermS, has one increment, while 
sermSnibus has two increments. 

3 Am&tis has one increment, am&bfttis two. 

« In 8er-m5n-i-bus, the first increment is m6n, the second i ; and in mon-u- 
e-r&-muB, the first is u, th*» second e, the third rft. 

^ Y occars only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of noons in yn. 

HABK. LAT. ORAM. — 26 
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707. O, osuaUy long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of neuters in the Third Declension: aequor, aequoris; 
tempas, temporis; (2) of nouns in a preceded by a consonant: (ops), 
opifl ; and (3) of arbor, bds, lepos ; compos, impos, memor, ixmnemor. 

708. E, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of the Fifth Declension : diSI, diSnun, rSboa ; but note 
UdSl, rft, sp^ ; and (2) of vSr, hSrSs, locuplfis, meroSs, quiSs, inquiSs, 
requifis, plfibs, ISx, r6x. 

709. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the first 
increment (1) of words in Iz: r&diz, r&dlcis; and (2) of die, lis, vis, 
Qnirls, Samnls. 

710. IT, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of nouns in f&s: iHs, itlris; salfis, salHtis; paliis, 
palfUUs ; and (2) of fQr, (irflx), Iragis, Itiz. 

Increments of Conjugation 

711. In the Increments of Conjugation (703) a, e, and o are 
long ; i and u short : amamus, amemus, amat5te ; regimus, sumus. 

1. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the first 
increment of the verb dd, dare : dabam, circumdabam. 

2. E, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is generally short 
before r : amftveram, am&verd; regere, regexis ; see also 218-221. 

3. I, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is generally long, 
except before a vowel, in the first increment of the Fourth Conjugation and 
of those verbs of the Third Conjugation which follow the analogy of the 
fourth : audire, audivi, auditom ; cupivi, cupiverat, oupitus. 

4. Note also (1) simns, tStia ; velimus, velitis ; nSlite, ndlito, ndll- 
tdte ; (2) the different persons of Ibam, Ib5, from e5 ; and (3) the endings 
rimns and rltis of the Future Perfect and Perfect Subjunctive : amSven- 
mus, am&verltis. 

6. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the parti- 
cipial system : volfltom, volHturus, am&turus. 

QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS 

712. Note the quantity of the following derivative endings: 

1. ftbrnm, &cram, fttrnm : 
fl&brum, simulS^rum, ar&trum. 

2. 6dd, id5, tfld5 ; SlgS, Ig5, Hgo : 

dulcedO, cupidO, sOlitiidO ; vorOgO, orig5, aerugO. 
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3. 61a, He ; SUs, Slia, fUia : 

querela, ovile ; mortaiis, fidelis, curGlis. 

4. SUiuB, SnuB, IhuB, 5niis, iUmB ; ftna, Sna, dna, Una : 

urMnus, egSnus, marlnus, patrOnus, tribOnus; membrana, habdna, an- 
nOna, lacuna. 

5. aria, dsus ; ftvus, Ivub, tlvns : 

salutftris, animOsus ; ocUlvus, aestlvus, tempestlvus. 

6. fttas, StuB, ituB, 5ta8, Utaa. 

ftUtus, facetus, turritus, aegrOtus, comtltus. 

7. Snl, Inl, 5ni — in Distributives : 
septeni, quini, octOni. 

8. adSB, iadSs, idSB — in Patronymics : 
AenSad^, L&ertiad^s, Tantalid^s. 

9. oluB, ola, olum; ulna, ula, ultim; cuius, cula, culum — in Di- 
minutives : 

filiolUs, flliola, &triolum ; hortulus, virgula, oppidulum ; flOsculus, particula, 
mtlnusculum. 

QUANTITY OF STEM SYLLABLES 

713. All simple verbs in i5 of the Third Conjugation have the stem 
syllable ^ short : capio, oupi5, facid, f odid, fugi5. 

714. Most verbs which form the Perfect in ul, except inceptives, have 
the stem syllable short : domd, seed, habed, mone5, aid, cold. 

715. Dissyllabic Perfects, Supines, and Perfect Participles generally 
have the first syllable long, unless short by position : iuvo, iClvI, iHtum ; 
fove5, f6vl, fdtum. 

1. Eight Perfects and ten Supines or Perfect Participles have the first 
syllable short : 

Bibi, dedi, fidi, liqul,^ scidi, steti, stiti, tull j citum, datum, itum, litum, 
quitum, i*atum, rutum, satum, situm, statum. 

716. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects generally have the first two 
syllables short unless the second is long by position: cadd, cecidi; 
cand, cecini; curr5, cuciirrl; but note caedd, cecidi. 

1 That is, the syllable preceding; the characteristic. 

2 Liqui from liquet ; linquS has llqul. 
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717. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem syllables 
unchanged unless affected by position : avis, avem ; nf&bfis, nflbium ; 
levis, levisBimus. 

718. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem syllables of 
their primitives : bonus, bonitfls ; animus, animdsus ; civis, civicus. 

1. But remember that many roots have a strong form and a weak form 
(SaO, 1): 

dico dIcO odium OdI 

dux, duois dflcO regO r6x, regis 

fides fld5 sede5 sM^s 

homO hfimftnus tegO tegula 

lego l6x, Iggis voc5 v5x, v5cis 

719. Compounds generally retain the quantity of their elements; 
ante-ferd, dfi-dflcd, pr5-dflc5 ; but note dfiierd (de, iur5). 

1. Pr6 is generally shortened before f followed by a vowel : 

Profanus, profari, proficiscor, profiteor, profugiO, profugus, profundus; 
but note prOferO and prOficiO. 

Note. — Pr6 is shortened in proceUa, procul, and in a few other words. 

2. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with facid or fid, e is gener- 
ally short : calefacid, calefid, l&beiacid, patefaciS. 

3. I is usually long in the first part of the compounds of diSs : meridifis, 
prldiS, postrXdiS, oottXdiS, trlduum. 

4. Hodifi, quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable short. 

VERSIFICATION 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 

720. Latin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables are 
combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, singly 
or in pairs, are combined into Verses.^ 

1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regalar 
combination of Accen4;ed and Unaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar 
combination of Long and Short syllables. The rhythmic accent, or ictus (724), 
in Latin depends entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 

Tell' me I not', in I mourn'-ful I num'-bers, 

Life' is I but' an I emp'-ty I dream'. 

Tru'-di- I tur'di- I es' di- I e'. 

At' fi- I des' et I in'-ge- I ni'. 

Observe that in the English lines the accent, or ictus, falls upon the same syllables 
as in prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly u|)on lopg syllables. 
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1. In quantity or time the unit of measure, called a Time or Mora, is a 
short syllable indicated either.by a curve \j or by an eighth note in music, >. 
A long syllable has in general twice the value of a short syllable, and is 
indicated either by the sign _, or by a quarter note in music, '. 

2. Triseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have the 
value of three short syllables, indicated by the sign l_, or J . 

3. Tetraseme. — A long syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have 
the value of four short syllables, indicated by lj» or J. 

4. A long syllable is sometimes shortened so as to have approximately 
the value of a short syllable, and is marked by the sign > ; and two short 
syllables sometimes seem to have approximately the value of one, and are 
marked ^,^. Syllables thus used are said to have Irrational time. 

6. The final syllable of a verse, often called sjUaba anceps {doubtful 
syllable)^ may generally be either long or short at the pleasure of the poet 



721. The feet of most frequent occurrence in the best Latin 
poets are 

1. Feet op Four Times or Four Morae 

Dactyl one long and tvoo short ^ w J ^J^ 

Spondee two long syllables J J 



carmma 



2. Feet op Three Times or Three Moras 
Trochee 1 one long and one short __v^ 
Iambus one short and one long 

Tribrach three short syllables 

Note 1. — To these may be added the following 

Anapaest \j \j bonitas 

Proceleusmatic w w w w calefacit 

Bacchius ^ dolOrCs 

Cretic v^ _ milites 

Diiambus \j w amoenitas 

Note 2. — A Dipody is a group of two feet ; a Tripody, of three ; a 
Tetrapody, of four; etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, 
i.e. a foot and a half ; a Penthemimeris, of two and a half ; a Hephthe- 
mimeris, of three and a half ; etc. 



— .V-/ 


J/ 




legis 


\J 


^j 




parens 


KJ KJ \J 


//•^ 




dominus 


tie following : 








Ditrochee 


— \j 


W 


civitatis 


Greater Ionic 


^ 


W 


sententia 


Lesser Ionic 


KJ <J 




adul6sc6ns 


Choriambus 


WW 


_ 


impatiens^ 



1 Sometimes called Choree. 

2 Most feet of four syllables are only compoands of dissyllabic feet. Thus the 
Diiambus is a double Iambus ; the Ditrochee, a double Trochee ; the Choriambus, 
a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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722. Metrical Equiyalents. — A long syllable may be resolved 
into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or two 
short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The forms 
thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Note. — Tbus the dactyl becomes a spondee by contracting the two short 
syllables into one long syllable ; the spondee becomes a dactyl by resolving 
the second syllable, or an anapaest by resolving the first. Accordingly, the 
dactyl, the spondee, and the anapaest are metrical equivalents. In like 
manner the iambus, the trochee, and the tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

723. In certain kinds of verse admitting irrational time (780, 4), 
spondees, dactyls, and anapaests are shortened so that they have 
approximately the time of a trochee or of an iambus, and thus become 
metrical equivalents of each of these feet. 

1. A spondee used for a trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

2. A spondee used for an iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > — . 

3. A dactyl used for a trochee is called a Cyclic Dactyl, and is marked 
—V \J ov v^^. 

4. An anapaest used for an iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
marked ^j kj— or v^^ . 

724. Ictus, or Rhythmic Accent. — As in the pronunciation of a word 
one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called accent, so in 
the pronunciation of a metrical foot one or more syllables have a special 
prominence called Rhythmic Accent, or Ictus. 

1. Feet consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uni- 
formly on the long syllables, unless used as equivalents for other feet. 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 

Note 1. — Thus the spondee, when used for the dactyl, takes the ictus of 
the dactyl, i.e. on the first syllable ; but when used for the anapaest, it takes 
the ictus of the anapaest, i.e. on the last syllable. 

Note 2. — When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of a 
long syllable in the thesis, the ictus is marked upon the first of these sylla- 
bles. Thus a tribrach used for an iambus is marked kj C \j* 

725. Thesis and Arsis. — In every foot the syllable which has the 
ictus is called the Thesis {putting down)y and the rest of the foot is 
called the Arsis {raising).^ 

1 Greek writers on versificatiou originally used the terms &p<ns and Biais of 
raUing and putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the 
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726. Rhythmic Series. — A group of feet forming a single rhythmic 
unit by the predominance of one ictus over the rest is called a Rhythmic 
Series, or Colon. 

1. A Rhythmic Series may consist of two, three, four, five, or six feet, 
but never of more than six. 

727. Verses. — A verse consists of a single rhythmic series, or 
of a group of two or three series so united as to form one distinct 
and separate whole, usually written as a single line of poetry. It 
has one characteristic or fundamental foot, which determines the 
ictus for the whole verse. 

Note 1. — Thus every dactylic verse has the ictus on the first syllable of 
each foot, because the Dactyl has the ictus on that syllable. 

Note 2. — A verse consisting of a single rhythmic series is called Mono- 
colon ; of two, Dicolon ; of three, Tricolon. 

Note 3. — Two verses sometime unite and form a compound verse (746). 

728. Caesura or Caesural Pause. — Most Latin verses are divided 
metrically into two nearly equal parts, each of which forms a rhythmic 
series. The pause, however slight, which separates these parts is called 

1. A Caesura,^ or a Caesural Pause, when it occurs within a foot (786). 

2. A Diaeresis, when it occurs at the end of a foot (786, 2 and 3). 

Note 1. — Some verses consist of three parts thus separated by caesura or 
diaeresis. 

Note 2. — The term caesura is often made to include both the Caesura 
proper and the Diaeresis. The chief pause in the line is often termed the 
Principal Caesura or simply the Caesura. 

729. The full metrical name of a verse consists of three parts. The 
first designates the characteristic foot, the second gives the number of 
feet or measures, and the third shows whether the verse is complete or 
incomplete. Thus 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet 
(Hexameter), all of which are complete (Acatalectic). 

Thesis was the accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the unaccented part. The 
Romans, however, applied the tefms to raising and lowering the voice in reading. 
Thus Arsis came to mean the accented part of the foot, and Thesis the unaccented 
part. But most scholars at present deem it advisable to restore the terras to their 
original meaning, though some still prefer to use them in the sense in which the 
Roman grammarians employed them. 

iCaesiira (from caedd, to cut) means a cutting; it cuts or divides the foot 
and the verse into parts. 
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2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete (Catalectic). 

Note 1. — A verse with a Dactyl sus its characteristic foot is called Dac- 
tylic ; with a Trochee, Trochaic ; with an Iambus, Iambic ; etc. 

Note 2. — A verse consisling of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, 
Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four. Tetrameter ; of five. Pentameter ; of 
six, Hexameter. 

Note 3. — A verse which closes with a Complete measure is called Acata- 
lectic ; with ah Incomplete measure, Catalectic ; with an excess of syllables, 
Hypermetrical. 

Note 4. — The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be 
assumed to be complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Note 6. — A Catalectic verse is said to be Catalectic in syllabam, in disyU 
labvmy in trisyllabum^ according as the incomplete foot has one, two, or 
three syllables. 

Note 6. — Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet 
or measures which they contain. Thus, Hexameter (verse of six measures) 
sometimes designates the Dactylic Hexameter Acatalectic, and Senarius 
(verse of six feet), the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

3. In reading catalectic verses, a pause is introduced in place of the 
lacking syllable or syllables. 

4. A Pause or Rest equal to a short syllable is marked A > a Pause 
equal to a long syllable is marked ^. 

730. Verses and stanzas are often designated by names derived from 
celebrated poets. Thus Alcaic is derived from Alcaeus; Archilochian, 
from Archilochus ; Sapphic, from Sappho ; Glyconic from Glycon, etc. 

Note. — Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of subjects to 
which they are applied : as Heroic, applied to heroic subjects ; Paroemiac, 
to proverbs, etc. 

731. A Stanza or Strophe is a combination of two or more verses into 
one metrical whole ; see 747, 1, 2, etc. 

Note. — A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich ; of three, a 
Tristich ; of four, a Tetrastich. 

732. Rhythmical Reading. — In reading Latin verse care must be 
taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, and to mark the poetical ictus. 

733. Figures of Prosody. — The ancient poets sometimes allowed 
themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liberties generally 
termed Figures of Prosody. 
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1. Elision. — A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the 
preceding vowel, is. generally elided ^ before a word beginning with 
a vowel or with h : 

MOnstr»™ horrend"™ Inform® ingCns. Verg. 

Note 1. — Final e in the interrogative ne is sometimes dropped before a 
consonant: Pyrrhin' conniibia serv&s ? Verg. 

Note 2. — In the early poets, final 8 before a consonant is often so far 
suppressed that it fails to make position with the following consonant: ex 
onmibuB rSbus. 

Note 3. — The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes 
called Ecthlipsis or Synaloepha. 

Note 4. — The elision of a final vowel or diphthong is sometimes called '' 
Synaloepha, or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia. 

2. Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained before 
a word beginning with a vowel, especially in the thesis of a foot. It is 
regularly retained in the interjections 5, heu, and pr6. 

Note. — In the arsis, and in early Latin even in the thesis, a final long 
vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before a short vowel instead of 
being elided ; see Verg. Aen. 3, 211 ; 6, 607. 

3. Synizesis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one : 
deonde, iidem, usdem. 

Note 1. — In the different parts of dSsum, ee is generally pronounced as 
one syllable : deesse, deest, deerat, etc . ; so ei in the verb anteeS : an- 
t^re, ant^rem. 

Note 2. — I and u before vowels are sometimes used as consonants with 
the sound of j and ^rr. Thus ariete becomes aryete ; tenuSs becomes 
ten^^Ss. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence, Synizesis is used with great freedom. 

Note 4. — The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called 
Synaeresis. 

4. DialjTsis. — In poetry, two syllables usually contracted into one are 
sometimes kept distinct : aurSi for aurae, soluendus for solvendus. 

Note 1. — Dialysis properly means the Resolution of one syllable into 
two, but the Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of 
one. The examples generally explained by dialysis are only ancient forms, 
used for effect or convenience. 

Note 2. — Dialysis is sometimes called Diaeresis. 

1 That is, partially sappressed. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as in English poetry : 
" The eternal years of God are hers." 
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5. Diastole. — A syllable usually short is sometimes long, especially in 
the thesis of a foot : Frlamidfis for Friamidte. 

6. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short: tolemnt 
for tulfirunt. 

7. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable ; see 790, 3. 

Note. — In reading syncopated verses, the long syllable must of course 
be allowed to occupy the time of an entire foot 

VARIETIES OF VERSE 
Dactylic Hexameter 

784. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents, Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 

785. The Dactylic Hexameter^ consists of six feet. The first 
four are either Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (720, 5).' The scheme is,' 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- | trem soni- | ttl quatit | ungula | campum. Yeig. 
Arma vi- | rumque ca- I n5 TrO- | iae qui | primus ab | Oris. Verg. 
Infan- 1 dum r6- | gina iu- 1 b6s reno- | vare do- | I5rem. Yerg. 
lUi^ in- I ter s6- I 86 mag- I na vl I bracchia | toUunt. Verg.« 

1 This is at once the most importaDt and the most ancient of all the Greek and 
Roman meters. The most beautiful and finished Latin Hexameters are fonnd in 
the works of Vergil and Ovid. 

3 The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin 
poets seem to have regarded the last foot as a genuine Spondee, thus making the 
measure complete. Some authorities, however, treat the verse as Catalectic, and 
mark the last foot Z-kj /\. 

8 In this scheme the sign ' marks the ictus (724), and vTw denotes that the 

original Dactyl, marked \j\Jj may become by contraction a Spondee, marked 

, i.e. that a Spondee may be used for a Dactyl (722). 

^ Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows : 



The notation 4 Js means that, instead of the original measure J ^ ^, the 

equivalent s 4 may be used. 

6 The final i of illi is elided ; see 738, 1. 

6 With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from the Evan- 
geline of Longfellow : 
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1. The scheme of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieties, produced 
by varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid movement, and are adapted 
to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and are adapted to 
grave subjects. But the best effect is produced in successive lines by variety 
in the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

3. Spondaic Line. — The Hexameter sometimes takes a Spondee in the 
fifth place. It is then called Spondaic, and generally has a-Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

CSra de- | um subo- | iSs m^- | num lovis | incrS- | mentum. Yerg. 

Note. — In Vergil, spondaic lines are used much more sparingly than in 
the earlier poets, ^ and generally end in words of three or four syllables, as 
in incrSmentum above. 

736. Caesura, or Caesural Pause. — The favorite caesura! pause of 
the Hexameter is after the thesis or in the arsis of the third foot * : 

Anna- I ti ten- | dunt ; || it | clamor et | agmine | facto. Verg. . 
Infan- | dum, r6- 1 gina, || iu- | b6s reno- | vare do- | lOrem. Verg. 

Note. — In the first line the caesural pause, marked ||, is after tendunt, 
after the thesis of the third foot ; and in the second line, after rfigina, in the 
arsis of the third foot. A caesura after the thesis of a foot is termed a Mas- 
culine caesura, while a caesura in the middle of the arsis is termed a Feminine 
caesura.^ 

1. The Caesural Pause is sometimes in the fourth foot, and then an addi- 
tional pause is often introduced in the second : 

Credide- 1 rim ; || v6r | illud e- | rat, || v6r | magnus a- | ggbat. Verg. 

2. Bucolic Diaeresis. — A pause called the Bucolic Diaeresis, because origi- 
nally used in the pastoral poetry of the Greeks, sometimes occurs at the end 
of the fourth foot : 

This is the forest primeval ; but where are the hearts that beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman ? 

^ A single poem of Catullus, about half as long as a book of the Aeneid, con- 
tains more spondaic lines than all the works of Vergil. 

3 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at 
the end of a word, and may be so very slight as in most cases not to interfere with 
the sense, even if no mark of punctuation is required ; but the best verses are so 
constructed that the caesural pause coincides with a pause in the sense. 

8 The Masculine Caesura is also called the Strong or the Syllabic Caesura ; the 
Feminine, the Weak or the Trochaic Caesura. Caesuras are often named from 
the place which they occupy in the line. Thus a caesura after the thesis of the 
second foot is called Trihemimeral ; after the thesis of the third, Penthemimeral ; 
after the thesis of the fourth, Hephthemimeral. 
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Ingen- | tern cae- 1 10 soni- 1 turn dedit ; || inde se- I cfltus. Verg. 

Note. — The Bucolic Diaeresis, or Caesurn, though often employed by 
Juvenal, was In general avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Bucolics, uses it very sparingly. 

3. A diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse : 

Pulveru- I lentus e- 1 quis furit ; || omnSs | arma re- | quirunt. Veig. 

4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Arma vi- | rumque ca- 1 nO, || Tr5- | iae qui | primus ab I Oris. Verg. 

Note. — Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one 
of these — that after cand, in the third foot — has the caesural pause. 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in the extreme : 

ROmae | moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

Note 1. — The Penthemimeral caesura has great power to impart melody 
to the verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesu- 
ras, as in 4 above. 

Note 2. — A happy effect is often produced by combining the Hephthe- 
mimeral caesura with the Trihemimeral : 

Inde to- I rO pater | AenS- | Ss || sic | Orsus ab | altO. Verg. 

737. The ictus often falls upon unaccented syllables, especially in the 
third foot, but in the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented 
syllables ; see examples under 735. 

738. The last word of the hexameter is generally either a dissyllable 
or a trisyllable. 

Note 1. — Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly 
objectionable, and sometimes even produce a happy effect : 

Praecipi- | tant cu- 1 rae, || tur- 1 bfttaque | fiinere | m6ns est. Verg. 

Note 2. — In Vergil, twenty -one lines, apparently hypermetrical (729, 
note 3), are supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or um before the 
initial vowel of the next line ; see Aen. 1, 332 ; Geor. 1, 295. 
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Other Dactylic Verses 

739. Dactylic Pentameter.* — The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two 
Dactylic Trimeters — the first syncopated or catalectic, the second cata- 
lectic — separated by a diaeresis. The Spondee may take the place of 
the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second : 

^UT^ IjL^tt:} I ^K WjLkjkj I Zwv^ \6 7\y or 

Admoni- 1 tu coe- 1 pi || fortior | esse tu- 1 0. Ovid. 

1. Elegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Distich consists of the Hexameter 
followed by the Pentameter : 

S6mise- 1 pulta vi- 1 rum || cur- | vis feri- 1 untur a- j r&tris 
Ossa, ru- 1 inO- | sfts || occulit | herba do- 1 mOs. Ovid. 

Note. — Elegiac composition should be characterized by grace and ele- 
gance. Both members of the distich should be constructed in accordance 
with the most rigid rules of meter, and the sense should be complete at the 
end of the couplet. Ovid and Tibullus furnish us the best specimens of this 
style of composition. 

2. The Dactylic Tetrameter is identical with the last four feet of the 

hexameter : 

Ibimus I 6 soci- 1 1, corai- 1 t6sque. Hor 

Note. — In compound verses, as in the Greater Archilochian, the tetram- 
eter in composition with other meters has a Dactyl in the fourth place ; 
see 746, 10. 

3. The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, also known as the Lesser Archilo- 
chian, is identical with the second half of the dactylic pentameter : 

Arbori- 1 busque co- | mae. Hor. 

1 The name Pentameter is founded on the ancient division of the line into five 
feet ; the first and second being Dactyls or Spondees, the third a Spondee, the 
fourth and fifth Anapaests. 

3 In musical characters : 

Thus in reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable 
in the third foot, or that foot may be lengthened so as to fill the measure ; see 
729, 3. 
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Trochaic Vexse 

740. The Trochaic Dipody, the unit of measure in trochaic verse, 
consists of two trochees, the second of which is sometimes irrational 
(790, 4), i.e. it sometimes has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee. The first foot has a heavier ictus than the second : 

^yjjLt or J J^ J J^ 

Note 1. — By the ordinary law of equivalents a Tribrach C \j \j niay take 
the place of the Trochee Z. ^, and an apparent Anapaest 6 >^ > the place 
of the irrational Trochee Z. >.* In proper names a cyclic Dactyl — v^ ^ 
or /. vA^ (728, 3) may occur in either foot. 

Note 2. — In Dactylic verse the unit of measure is a foot, but in Trochaic, 
Iambic, and Anapaestic verses it is a Dipody, or pair of feet 

Note 3. — A syllable called Anacrusis {upward beat) is sometimes pre- 
fixed to a trochaic verse. It is separated from the following measure by 
the mark • . 

741. The Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Trochaic Dipo- 
dies with the last foot incomplete. In Horace it admits no equivalents, 
and has the following scheme : 

ji w — w I ^ w ^ 
Aula divi- 1 tem manet Hor. 

Note. — A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 
745, 10. 

1. The Alcaic Enneasyllabic verse which forms the third line in the 
Alcaic stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis: 

Pu- \ er quis ex au- 1 1& capillls. Hor. 

2. The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or Septenarius, consists of four 
Trochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diaeresis at 
the end of the fourth foot, and in the best poets the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

Crds amet qui | ntimqu"» amavit || qufqu« amSvit | crds amet Pervig. Ven. 

1 Thus in the second foot of a trochaic dipody the poet may use a Trochee, a 
Tribrach, a Spondee, or an Anapaest; bat the Spondee and the Anapaest are 
pronounced in the same time, approximately, as the Trochee or the Tribrach. 

» Only the leading ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Note 1. — This is simply the union of two Trochaic Dimeters, the first 
acatalectic and the second catalectic, separated by diaeresis.^ 

Note 2. — In Latin this verse is used chiefly in comedy, and accordingly 
admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tribrach 
w v> w is admitted in any foot except the last, and the irrational trochee 
/. >, cyclic dactyl A> w or /. va^, and the apparent anapaest C\j> 
may occur in any foot except the last two. Plautus admits the proceleus- 
matic C \j v>^ in the first foot. Later writers, as Varro, Seneca, and the 
author of Pervigilium Veneris, conform much more strictly to the normal 
scheme. 

3. The Trochaic Tetrameter Acatale.ctic, or Octonarius, consists of four 
complete Trochaic Dipodies, with a diaeresis at the end of the second dipody : 

Ipse summis | saxis fixus || asperis 6- | visceratus. £nn. 

Note. — This verse in Latin is used chiefly in the early comedy, where 
it admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tri- 
brach, irrational trochee, cyclic dactyl, and apparent anapaest may occur in 
any foot except the last, and any of them, except the cyclic dactyl, may 
occur in the last foot. 

Iambic Verse 

742. The Iambic Dipody, the measure of Iambic verse, consists of 
two iambi, the first of which has a heavier ictus than the second and is 
sometimes irrational (720, 4) : 

^^kjjL or ^^^ J 

743. 1. The Iambic Trimeter, also called Senarius, consists of three 
Iambic Dipodies. The caesura is usually in the third foot, but may be 
in the fourth : > . i > • i > • a 

Quid obser^ | tis i| auribus | fundis prec6s ? Hor. 
Has inter epu- 1 Ifts || ut iuvat | pftstSs ov6s. Hor.> 

1 Compare the correspondiDg English measure, id which the two parts appear as 
separate lines : fives' of great men | all' remind us 

We' can make our | lives' sublime, 
And', departing, | leave' behind us 
Foot'prints on the j sands' of time. 

2 This same scheme, divided thus, d:^w — ^| Z-v>» — d|Z.v^_A» 
represents Trochaic Trimeter Catalectic with Anacrusis. Thus all iambic verses 
may be treated as trochaic verses with Anacrusis. 

8 Compare the English Alexandriue, the last line of the Spenserian stanza: 

When Phoe'bus lifts | his head' out of | the win'ter's wave. 
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NoTB 1. ~ In Proper Names a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot 
except tlie last, but must be in a single word. 

Note 2. ~ In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and 
the Spondee ; their equivalents, the tribrach, the dactyl, and the anapaest, 
are used very sparingly. 

Note 3. ~ In Comedy great liberty is taken, and the tribrach kj C \j% 
irrational iambus >Z.t apparent dactyl >C \ji cyclic anapaest ^ \A- or 
sj^ ^ , and proceleusmatic sj^C kj are admitted in any foot except the 
last 

Note 4. — The Choliambus is a variety of Iambic Trimeter with a Tro- 
chee in the sixth foot ' : 

Miser Catul- 1 le desinfis | ineptlre. Catai. 

2. The Iambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in Horace with the following 
scheme : 

Vocfttus at- I que nOn voc&- 1 tus audit. Hor. 

Note. — The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach 
occurs only in the second foot. 

3. The Iambic Dimeter consists of two Iambic Dipodies : 

Queruntur in | silvls av6s. Hor. 
Ast ego vicis- 1 sim rIserO. Hor. 

Note 1. ~ Horace admits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach 
only in the second, the Anapaest not at all. 

Note 2. — The Iambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 

4. The Iambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipodies. It belongs 
chiefly to comedy : 

Quantum intellSx- 1 1 modo senis H sententiam | d6 nQptils. Ter. 

Note 1. — The Iambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic : 

Quot commodSs | rSs attull ? |1 quot autem ad6- | ml cQr&s. Ter. 

Note 2. — Plautus and Terence admit the same substitutions as in Iambic 
Trimeter (748, note 3). 

1 Choliambus, or Scazon, means lame or limping Iambus^ and is so called from 
its limping movement. It is also explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectic 
with Anacrusis, and with syncope (738, 7) in the fifth foot. The example here 
given may be represented thus : \j:^\j^\j\jL\j^\j\ l£ — ^. 
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lonlo Verae 

744. The Ionic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser Ionics. It 
may be either Trimeter or Dimeter : 

\J \^ JL I \J \J ^ I KJ \J j^ 

\j \j Z- I \j \j ^ 

Neque pQgnO | neqae sSgnl | pede yictus ; 
Catus idem | per apertum. Hor. 

Note 1. —In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long 
only by position. Thus ua in viotua is long before o in oatua. 

Note 2. — The Ionic Tetrameter Catalectic, also called Sotadean Verse, 
occurs chiefly In comedy. 'It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in 
Martial it has a Ditrochee as the third foot : 

Hfis cum gemi- 1 n& compede | dedicat ca- 1 tends. Mart 

Logaoedic Verae 

745. Logaoedic^ Verse is a special variety of Trochaic Verse. The 
Irrational Trochee /. >, the Cyclic Dactyl Ay w or /. ^^, and the Synco- 
pated Trochee l- (733, 7) are freely admitted. It has an apparently light 
ictus.^ The following varieties of Logaoedic verses appear in Horace : 

1. The Adonic: 

Ajsj\/.^ or ^ ^\ ^^^ 
Montis i- 1 m&gO. H<>r 
Note. — Some scholars regard the Adonic as a tripody with the following 
scheme : A^ w | LI | j1 A. 

2. The Aristophanic or the First Pherecratic • : 

A.WIZV.IZO or ji;| J/I J/ 
car neque | mlli- 1 tftris. Hor. 

^ From \iyos, prose^ and dotS^, song, applied to verses which resemble prose. 

3 The free use of long syllables in the Arsis causes the poetical ictus on the 
Thesis to appear less prominent 

< Pherecratic, Glyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be explained as Ghori- 
ambic : 

Pherecratic -£vy»^-d|»^Z|oA 

First Glyconic Z\j\jZ\\jZ\\j^ 
Asclepiadean Z>\Zkj\jZ.\Z\j\jZ\\j:^ 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 26 
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Note 1. — The scheme of the Aristophanic \b sometimes written thus: 
A> w I ^ w I Li I j1 A. 

Note 2. — Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoe- 
dic Tripody. It is called the First or Second Pherecratic, according as its 
Dactyl occupies the first or the second place in the verse. In each form it 
may be Acatalectic or Catalectic : 

First -^ \j \ ^\j \ ^^ or catalectic Ay \j \ ^\j \ ^A 
Second. ^ > | A^ w | .£ w or catalectic /. > | Ay vy | ^ A 

In Logaoedic verse the term Basis or Base, marked x , is sometimes applied 
to the foot or feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second 
Pherecratic, the first foot _ > is the base. 

8. The Second Gly conic* Catalectic : 

^>|<.^|/v.liA or J,^|^r5/|j/|jf 
DOnec I grfttus e- | ram ti- | bl. Uor. 

Note 1. — Glyconic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic 
Tetrapody. It is called the First, Second, or Third Glyconic, according as 
its dactyl occupies the first, second, or third place in the verse. In each 
form it may be either acatalectic or catalectic. 

Note 2. — The Second Glyconic sometimes has Syncope in the third foot. 

4. The Lesser Asclepiadean * consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 

Maec^ I nSs ata | vis |! edite | rSgi- 1 bus. Hor. 

5. The Greater Asclepiadean consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic, a syncopated Adonic, and a catalectic First Pherecratic : 

/ > I A. w I L- II A. w 1 1- 1 A. w I / w I i A 

Seu pla- I rCs hie- | mCs, || seu tribu- j it || luppiter | ulti- | mam. Hor. 

6. The Lesser Sapphic is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the 
third foot : . . • . 

jLk^\Z.> I A^wl jLyj\^Zf 
Namque | m6 sil- | va lupus | in Sa- | blnft. Hor. 

7. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Glyconics, — a Third and a 
catalectic First, — with Syncope in each : 

Inter | aequS^ j l6s equi- j tat, || Gallica | nee lu- | pi- 1 tis. Hor. 
1 See p. 386, footnote 3. 
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8. The Lesser Alcaic is a logaoedic Tetrapody with dactyls in the 
first two feet : ^ y " 

Purpure- | 6 vari- | us co- | lOre. Hor. 

9. The Greater Alcaic is a catalectic logaoedic Pentapody with ana- 
crusis and with the dactyl in the third foot : 

Vi- i d6s ut I alta I stet nive | candi- | dum. Hor. 

10. The Greater Archilochian consists of a Dactylic Tetrameter (789, 2) 
followed by a Trochaic Tripody. The first three feet are either dactyls 
or spondees ; the fourth, a dactyl ; and the last three, trochees : 

Vltae I summa bre- | vis spem | nOs yetat, || inco- | h&re | longam. Hor. 

NoTB 1. — This verse may be explained either as Logaoedic or as Com- 
pound. With the first explanation, the Dactyls are cyclic and the Spondees 
have irrational time ; with the second explanation, the first member of the 
verse has the Dactyl as its characteristic foot and the second member the 
Trochee ; see 727, note 3. 

Note 2. — The Phalaecean, not found in Horace, is a Logaoedic Pentap- 
ody, with the dactyl in the second foot : 

6ei A^wi^w IZ.W I jIw 

NOn est | vivere, | sed va- | iSre | vita. Mart. 

Note 3. — The Second Priapean, not found in Horace, consists of a syn- 
copated Second Glyconic and a catalectic Second with Syncope : 

Quercus | ftrida | rCLsti- | c& || cOnf Or- | m&ta se | cd- | ri. Catnl. 

Compound Meters 
746. The following compound meters occur in Horace : 

1. The lambelegus consists of an Iambic Dimeter and a catalectic 
Dactylic Trimeter : 

Redticet in | s6dem vice. || Nunc et A- | chaemeni- 1 6. 

Note. — This verse occurs only in the thirteenth epode of Horace, where 
it is sometimes treated as two verses. 
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2. The Elegiaiubus consists of a catalectic Dactylic Trimeter and an 
Iambic Dimeter : 

Scribere yersicu- | Ids, || amOre per- | cussum gravi. 

NoTB. — 'This verse occurs only in the eleventh epode of Horace, where it 
is sometimes treated as two verses. 

VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 

747. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic Hexameter; Ovid, the 
Hexameter in his Metamorphoses, and the Elegiac Distich in his Epis- 
tles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles and 
Satires, and a variety of lyric meters in his Odes and Epodes, as 
follows : 

1. Alcaic Stanza, Tetrastich. — First and second lines, Greater Alcaics 
(745, 9); third. Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis (741, 1); fourth. 
Lesser Alcaic (745, 8). Found in thirty-seven Odes : I. 9, 16, 17, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37; IL 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20; IIL 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29 ; IV. 4, 9, 14, 15. 

2. Sapphic Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics 
(745, 6) ; the fourth, Adonic (745, 1). Found in twenty-six Odes : I. 2, 
10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38 ; 11. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16 ; III. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
27 ; IV. 2, 6, 11 ; and in Secular Hymn. 

Note. — The last foot of the third line is generally a spondee. 

3. Greater Sap*phic Stanza, Distich. — First line. First Glyconic, Cata- 
lectic with Syncope in the third foot (788, 7); second line. Greater 
Sapphic (745, 7). Found in Ode I. 8. 

4. First Asclepiadean Stanza, Distich. — First line, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic (745, 3) ; second, Lesser Asclepiadean (745, 4). Found in 
twelve Odes : I. 3, 13, 19, 36 ; IIL 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV. 1, 3. 

5. Second Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines. 
Lesser Asclepiadeans (745, 4) ; the fourth. Second Glyconic Catalectic 
(745, 3). Found in nine Odes: L 6, 15, 24, 33; H. 12; IIL 10, 16; 
IV. 5, 12. 

6. Third Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadeans (745, 4) ; the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
cope in the third foot (745, 3, note 2) ; the fourth. Second Glyconic Cata- 
lectic (746, 3). Found in seven Odes: L 5, 14, 21, 23; III. 7, 13; IV. 13. 

7. The Lesser Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: I. 1; HI. 
30; IV. 8. 
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8. The Greater Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes : I. 11, 
18; IV. 10. 

9. Alcmanian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexameter (785); 
second, Dactylic Tetrameter (739, 2). Found in Odes : I. 7, 28 ; and in 
Epode 12. 

10. First Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line. Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Lesser Archilochian (789, 3). Found in Ode IV. 7. 

11. Second Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Hexameter; 
second, lambelegus (746, 1). Foiind in Epode 13. 

12. Third Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Iambic Trimeter; 
second, Elegiambud (746, 2). Found in Epode 11. 

13. Fourth Archilochian Stanza, Distich. :— First line. Greater Archilo- 
chian (746, 10); second, Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (748, 2). Found in 
Ode I. 4. 

NoTB. — The second line is sometimes read with syncope, as follows : 

14. Trochaic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Trochaic Dimeter Cata- 
lectic (741) ; second. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (743, 2). Found in 
Ode n. 18. 

15. Iambic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Iambic Trimeter; second, 
Iambic Dimeter. Found in the first ten Epodes. 

16. First Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second. Iambic Dimeter (748, 3). Found in Epodes 14 and 15. 

17. Second Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line. Dactylic Hexam- 
eter ; second, Iambic Trimeter. Found in Epode 16. 

18*. Iambic Trimeter is found in Epode 17. 

19. The Ionic Stanza is found in Ode III. 12. It consists of ten 
Lesser Ionic feet, variously arranged by editors. It is perhaps best 
treated as two Dimeters followed by two Trimeters. 

Early Latin Rhythms 

748. 1. Certain religious formulas, carmina, which have been preserved 
among the earliest remains of the Latin language, are believed to show a 
rhythmical structure mainly accentual. Each rhythmic series appears to 
contain four theses. An arsis is often suppressed, and in that case a thesis 
is protracted to compensate for the omission. An example of these oarmina 
is Cato, D6 R3 Rustic^, 132: 

Iiippitdr Dap^lis | qudd tfbl fferf | opdrtet in ddm6 | 
famfli^ mea | culfgnam vfni ddpi, etc. 
NoTB. — These carmina are chiefly prayers, imprecations, and sacred songi. 
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Satomian Verse 

2. The Saturnian verse is employed in some of the earliest remains of 
Latin literature, but its nature is still in dispute. According to one theory 
it is purely accentual, with trochaic rhythm. The verse is divided into two 
halves by a diaeresis. The first half verse has three theses ; the second 
usually three, but sometimes only two, and in the latter case it is usually 
preceded by an anacrusis : 

Ddbunt mdlum Metdlll || Nadvi6 po^tae. 

Prfm» inc^dit C^reris H Proserpina piier. Naevias. 

Note 1. — In the early specimens of this meter hiatus is common, but in the 
later literary Saturnians it occurs chiefly at the diaeresis. 

NoTB 2. — There is usually one unaccented syllable between every two ac- 
cented syllables, but in the literary Saturnians there are regularly two unac- 
cented syllables between the second and third theses. 

3. According to the quantitative theory held by some scholars, the 
Saturnian is a trochaic verse of six feet, with anacrusis. Each thesis may 
be a long syllable or two shorts ; each arsis may be a long syllable, two 
shortfi, or a single short. A short final syllable is often lengthened under 
the ictus, and an arsis is frequently suppressed : 

Dabiint malum Metdlli || Xaevi6 poitae. 

Noctd TroiSd exfbant || cdpitibds op^rtis ; Naevias. 

Note 1. — The principal pause is usually after the fourth arsis, but sometimes 
after the third thesis. Hiatus is common, but, in strictly constructed Saturnians, 
occurs chiefly at the end of the first rhythmic series. 

Note 2. — There are many modified forms of both the accentual and quanti- 
tative theories of the Saturnian. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITY ' 

749. On the natural quantity ^ of vowels before two consonants or a 
double consonant, observe 

I. That vowels are long before ns, nf, gn,^ and before the inceptive 
endings 8C5 and scor : 

COnscius, consul, Inscrlbo, insula, am&ns, audiSns ; cdnferO, cOnficiO, In- 
fellx, InferO ; benlgnus, mdgnus, mdgna, r^gnum ; gelSscQ, flOr€scO, sll€scO, 
c0ncuplsc5, SC1SC5 ; adiplscor. 

1 It 18 often difficult, and sometimes absolutely impossible, to determine the 
natural quantity of vowels before two consonants, but the subject has of late 
received special attention from orthoepists. An attempt has been made in this 
article to collect the most important results of these labors. The chief sources of 
information upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, (2) Greek transcriptions 
of Latin words, (3) the testimony of ancient grammarians, (4) the modem lan- 
guages, (5) the comic poets, and (6) etymology. 

Valuable information on the subject of hidden quantity will be found in the 
following works : 
Stolz, Fb., Lautlehre nnd Stammbildungslehre, historlsche Grammatik der latei- 

nischen Sprache, Erste Band. Leipzig, 1895. 
Bbuomann, K., Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik. Strassburg, 1888-93. 
OsTHOFF, H., Zur Geschichte des Perfects im Indogermanischen. Strassburg, 

1884. 
Mabz, a., Anssprache der lateinischen Vokale in positionslangen Silben. 2te 

Auflage, Berlin, 1889. 
Sbelmann, E., Die Anssprache des Latein. Heilbronn, 1885. 
Christiansen, J., De Apicibus et I longis. Husumensen, 1889. 
BoERSTEB, W., Bestimmung der lateinischen Quantitat aus dem Bomanischen. 

Rheinisches Museum, XXXHI. Frankfurt am Main. 
Gbober, G., Vuigarlateinische Substrate romanischer Worter, Archiv fiir la- 

teinische Lexicographic und Grammatik ; I-VI. Leipzig. 
KoRTiNO, G., Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch. PaderborUr 1891. 
Lindsay, W. M., The Latin Language. Oxford, 1894. 

3 On the direct testimony of Priscian, confirmed by inscriptions, all vowels are 
long before the endings gnus, grna, grnum ; and in view of the very large num- 
ber of words, simple and compound, primitive and derivative, which have these 
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Note 1. — Some scholars think that vowels are also long before gm, as they 
are known to be long in sSgmen, s6gmeiitiim, pigmentiim, etc. 

Note 2. — Some think that vowels before scd, scor are long only when 
ihey represent long vowels in the primitives. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs or are the result of 
contraction are long: 

EzIstimO, am&BsO, andlssem, mftlle, mftllem, nOlle, nOllem, alius, nQllus ; 
hOrsum (*ho-vor8um), istOrsum (•isto-vorsum), qu5rsum (•quo-vorsum), rOr- 
sus (♦re- versus), stlrsum (•sub-vorsum). 

III. That the long vowels of primitives are retained in derivatives: 

Crfts-tinus, ffls-tns, flOs-culus, iOs-tus, iCLs-titia, mfttri-monlum, Gs-culum, 
paltLs-ter, rfls-trum, rOs-trum, rOs-ticus. 

rV. That compounds retain the long vowels of their members : 

De-dtixl, d6-r6ctus, ez-&ctus, dl-stinguO, fr&tri-clda, m&tri-clda, v6n-dO, 
intrOrsum (*intrO-vorsum), prOrsus, prOrsum (*pr6-vorsu8, *pr5-vor8um). 

V. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative singular of 
nouns and adjectives which increase long in Uie Genitive : 

L€x, lOx, p&x, plebs, rSx, vOx. 

VI. In verbs the long stem vowel of the Present is retained in aU the 
principal parts: 



ftrdeO 


ftrdere 


ftrsi 


arsum 


C6m6 


cOmere 


cOmpsI 


cOmptum 


figo 


figere 


fixl 


fixum 


nab6 


nabere 


napsi 


ntiptum 


pSscO 


pftscere 


pavi 


pSstum 


scribO 


scribere 


scripsi 


scrlptum 


sflmO 


s&mere 


stimpsi 


sumptum 


vIvO 


vivere 


vM 


victum 


1. Note the following exceptions : 






dIcO 


dicere 


dM 


dictum 


dacO 


ddcere 


dOrf 


ductum 


c6d0 


c6dere 


cessi 


cessum 


(irO 


tirere 


ussr 


Ostum 



endings, and also in view of the fact that still other words are known to have 
long vowels before g-n, I concur in the view of those eminent orthoepists who 
think it safe to treat all vowels as long before ern. The practical advantage 
of uniformity in the treatment of vowels in this situation is too obvious to need 
remark, 
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VII. In the following verbs the short stem vowel of the Present is 
lengthened in the Perfect and in the Supine or Perfect Participle : 



ago 


agere 


6gl 


ftctum 


cingO 


cingere 


cTnxT 


cinctum 


d6-linqu6 


delinquere 


dellqui 


delictum 1 


di-stingu6 


distinguere 


dtetlnxl 


distlnctum * 


em6 


emere 


6ml 


6mptum 


fing5 


fingere 


finxl 


fictum 


frangO 


frangere 


frfigl 


frftctum 


fruor 


fral 


fractus sum 




fungor 


fungi 


functus sum 




iungO 


iungere 


ianxl 


iflnctum 


lego 


legere 


I6gl 


lOctum 


.neglegO 


neglegere 


negl6xl 


negl^ctum 


pingO 


pingere 


pinxi 


pictum 


regO 


regere 


rCxi 


rectum 


sanciO 


sancire 


s9,nxl 


s&nctum 


struO 


struere 


strQxI 


stractum 


tegO 


tegere 


texi 


tectum 


tingO, tinguO 


tingere 


tlnxl 


tinctum 


trahO 


trahere 


traxi 


trdctum 


iingO 


ungere 


flnxl 


tinctum 


>te the long vowel in the Supine or Perfect Participle of the 
rerbs : 


pangO 


pangere 


pepigl 


pfictum 


pungO 


pungere 


pupugi 


ptlnctum 


tango 


tangere 


tetigi 


tactum 



VIII. Long vowels with hidden quantity are found in the following 
words and in their derivatives : 



A 




Bovillae 


ciccns 


cribrnm 


actutum 


athla 


bo villus 


Cincins 


crispus 


Africos 


athletes 


bustum 


clatri 


Grispinns 


Alcestis 


atrium 


ButhrOtum 


Clytemnestra 


crusta 


AlectO 


axilla 




GnOssus 


crustum 


aliptes 




C 


couiunx 


cucullus 


Amazon 


B 


candelabrum 


cOntiO 


custos 


anguilla 


bardos 


catella 


corolla 




Aquillius 


Bedriacum 


catlllus 


crabrO 


D 


aratrum 


bestia 


cetra 


crastinus 


delubrnm 


ardeliO 


bilibris 


chirurgus 


Gressa 


deunx 


ardeO 


bimestris 


cicatrix 


Gresslus 


dextans 



1 So also re-ltnqu5. 

s So ex-8tingu5 and re-9tingu9. 
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Diespiter 


infisti» 


miaceO 


P^rmessos 


rOatnim 


di8crib6 


infOrmis 


MOetellaria 


Phoenisaa 


ROzaoe 


dispicto 


inlustris 


mdcrO 


pictor 


ructo 


dUtingoO 


iDStniO 


muscoloa 


pigmentom 


rusticoB 


dist<> 


instlnctiis (us) 


muscns 


pistor 




distringO 


involucrtim 


mustela 


pistrinom 


S 


dOdrans 


lOlcus 




plebs 


Sarsina 


dolabra 


iOglans 


N 


plectrum 


sceptram 


E 


iurgO 


Namia 


plOsteUom 


segmen 


iustus 


narrO 


PoUiO 


segmentnm 


Sbrios 


lustinus 


Dastortiom 


Polymestor 


semestris 


SnOrmis 


iuxa 


nefastus 




semuncia 


epidicticus 




nOndum 


pragmaticus 


septunx 


esca 

esculentus 
Esquiliae 
Etruscus 


L 

Ubnim(&a»tn) 

lamna 

lardum 


nOngenti 
nOnne 
NOrba 
norma 


Praxiteles 
prendO 
primOrdiom 
princeps 


sescentl 
SesOstris 
sesqoi 
sestertius 


exordium 


Lars 


nullus 


priscus 


Sestius 


exOstra 


Larva 


nundinae 


pristinus 


Sestos 


F 

favilla 
festus 
firmus 


latrina 


nuntio 


pr0cinctus(u8) 


simulacrum 


latro 
lavabrom 


Duntius 
nuptiae 


prOcrastinO 
Procrustes 


sincipat 
sistram 


Is^acrum 


nusqoam 


profestus 


sObrios 


lemna 


nutriO 


prOmiscuus 


Socrates 


flabrum 


lemniscus 


nutnx 


prOmptos (us) 


sOlstitiam 


forma 

fructus (us) 

frustra 

frustum 

furtum 

fustis 


Lemnos 

lentiscus 

libra 

lictor 

lubricus 

luctus (us) 



OenOtria 
Olla 
Orca 
orchestra 


prOstibulum 

Publicola 

publicus 

Publius 

palvillas 


sOspes 

sospita 

stilla 

structor 

sablustris 

soillus 


G 


lustrum {expi- 


Ordior 


purgO 
pQstula 

Q 


sumptns (us) 


geOgraphia 

geOrgicus 

glOssarium 


ation) 
lustrO 
luxus (us) 


OrdO 
OmO 
Oscen 


surculus 
Sutrium 


glOssema 


luxuria 


OscitO 


qaartas 


T 


gryps 


Lycurgus 


Osculum 


quinctilis 


tactas (us) 






Osculor 


qaincunx 


• Tartessus 


H 


M 


Ostla 


quinquatrus 


taxillas 


Hercolaneum 


Manlius 


Ostium 


quinqae 


Tecmessa 


hibiscum 


Marcellus 


oyillas 


quindecim 


tectum 


hiUae 


Marcus 


Oxus 


quintus 


Telmessus 


hlrcus 


Mars 




Quintilianos 


Temnos 


hlrsutns 


Marsi 


P 




theatram 


hirtus 


Martialis 


palimpsestus 


R 


Thressa 


Hispellum 


maxilla 


paluster 


r&stnun. 


tracto 


hOrnus 


maxim us 


pastillns 


reapse 


tristis 


Hymettus 


mercennarius 


pastor 


rectus 






MetrodOrus 


pastas (us) 


rixa 


U 


I 


metropolis 


p&xillus 


rixor 


alias 


ient&cnlum 


millA 


pegma 


rOscidus 


ulna 


Illyria 


nulyas 


periclitor 


ROBciuq 


pnda 
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unctiO 


ustrina 


vasto 


vend6 


victus (us) 


undecim 


usurpO 


vastus 


vernus 


Yilla 


urtica 




Vectis 


vestibulum 


villiim 


fispiam 


V 


vegrandis 


vestigium 


viiidemia 


usqaam 


vallum 


Velabrum 


Vestini 


Yipsanius 


usque 


yasculum 


Veuafrum 


vexillum 


viscus 



IX. That vowels are generally short before nt and nd : 

Amant, amantis, monent, monentis, prfldentis, prfldentiaf amandus, men- 
endos, regendus. 

Note 1. — A few exceptions will be found in the list given above; see 
VIII. 

Note 2. — Greek words also furnish a few exceptions. 

X. That all vowels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing them to be long. 
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760. The principal Figures of Etymology are 

1. Aphaeresis, the taking of one or more letters from the beginning of a 
word. 

2. Syncope, the taking of one or more letters from the middle of a word. 

3. Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word. 

4. Epenthesis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word. 

5. Metathesis, the transposition of letters. 

6. See also Figures of Prosody, 733. 

751. The principal Figures of Syntax are 

1. Ellipsis, the omission of one or more words of a sentence : 

Habitabat ad lovis (sc. templum), he dwelt near the temple of Jupiter; 
Llv. 1, 41. 

Note 1. ^- Aposiopesis is an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect leaves the 
sentence unfinished : 

QuOs ego . . . sed mOtOs praestat compOnere flucttis, whom I . . . but it 
is better to calm the troubled waves; V. i, 186. 

Note 2. — For Asyndeton, see 657, 6. 

2. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression : 

Nostri Graec6 nesciunt nee Graeci Latin6, our people do not know Greek, 
and the Greeks (do) not (know) La;tin ; C Tubc. 5, 40, lie. 
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Note. — Zeagma employs a word in two or more connections, though 
strictly applicable only in one : 

Duces pictfisque ezClre carlnSs, slay the leaders and burn the painted 
skips; V.T.481. 

3. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : 
Erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire possent, there were two ways by 

which ways they might depart; Cmb. i, 6. 

Note 1. — Hendiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead 
of a noun with an adjective and a genitive : 

Qualem paterls llb&mus et aurO (= paterls aurels), such as we offer from 
golden bowls; V. G. 2, iw. 

Note 2. —For Anaphora, see 666, 1. 

4. Snallage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or of one 
grammatical form for another : 

Populus Iftte rCx (= regnftns), a people of extensive sway (ruling exten- 
sively); V. 1, 21. S€rus (ser6) in caelum redefis, may you return UUe to 
heaven ; H. l, 2, 46. 

Note. — For Prolepsis or Anticipation, see 498 ; for Synesis, see 889 ; and 
for Attraction, see 896, 2 ; 399, 5. 

6. Hyperbaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Viget et vivit animus, the soul is vigorous and alive; C. Div. l, 80, <8. 

Note. — For Chiasmus, see 666, 2. 

752. Figures of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : 

1. A Simile is a direct comparison: 

ImftgO pftr levibus ventis volucrique simillima sonmO, the image, like the 
swift winds, and very like a fleeting dream; V. 6, 701. 

2. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

Re! pablicae naufragium, tJie shiptoreck of the republic; C. Best. «, 16. 

Note. — Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metaphors. For 
an example, see Horace, Ode 1., 14 : 6 nftvis . . . occupft portura, etc. 

3. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 
by it: 

Furit Vulcftnus (Ignis), the fire (Vulcan) rages; Y. 6. 6ai 
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4. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a 
part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special : 

Static male fida carlnis (navibus), a station unsafe for ships; V. 2, 28. 

5. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Quid ais, bone (male) cOstOs pr5vinciae, what sayest thou^ good guardian 
of the province f c. Ver. 6, 6, 12. 

6. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance in interest : 

Afric&nO industria virttitem, virtOs glOriam, glOria aemulOs comparftvit, 
industry procured excellence for Africanus^ excellence glory ^ glory rivals; 

Ad Her. 4, 25. 

7. Hjrperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventis et f ulminis (kjior alls, swifter than the winds and the wings of the 
lightning; v. 6, 819. 

8. Litotes denies something instead of affirming the opposite : 

NOn Ignftra mall, not unacquainted ( = far too well acquainted) vnth mis- 
fortune; V. I, 680. 

9. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as living 
beings: • 

T6 patria 5dit ac metuit, your country hates and fears you; C. C. i, 7, 17. 

10. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons : 
VOs, Alb&ni tumuU, v5s impl0r6, / implore yoti, ye Alban hills ; c, MU. 81. 

11. Euphemism is the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleas- 
ant subjects: 

SI quid mihl hum&nitus accidisset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall me (i.e. if I should die); C. Ph. i, 4, lo. 

12. Oxymoron is an apparent contradiction : 

Absentes adsunt et egentSs abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance ; G. Am. 7, 28. 

ROMAN LITERATURE 

768. The history of Roman literature begins with Livius Andronicus, 
a writer of plays. It embraces about eight centuries, from 250 B.C. to 
650 A.n., and it may be conveniently divided into five periods. The 
following are a few representative writers of these periods : 
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1. Early I*atiii Writers 




Plautus 


Enuius Cato 
2. Writers of the dceronian Age 


Terence 


Cicero 


Caesar Lucretius Catullus Sallust 
3. Writers of the Augustan Age 


Nepos 


VergU 


Horace Ovid TibuUus Propertius 
4. Writers of the SUver Age 


Livy 


Seneca 


Curtius Two PUnits Quintilian 


Tacitus 


Suetonius 


Persius Lucan Juvenal 
5. Late Latin Writers 


Martial 


Tertullian 


Lactantius Ausonius 


Claudian 


Eutropius 


Macrobius BoSthius 


Priscian 



ROMAN CALENDAR 

7S4. The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our pwn, and 
Ls identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
ber of days in the months, but it has the following peculiarities : 

I. The days are not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. From the Calends, the first of eac'i month. 

2. From the Nones, the fifth — but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

3. From the Ides, the thirteenth — but the fifteenth id March, May, July, 
and October. 

IL From these three points the days are numbered, not forward, but 
backward. 

Note. — Hence, after the Ides of each month, the days are numbered 
from the Calends of the following month. 

III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
each is denoted by prfdi6 KalendSs, NdnSls, etc. ; the second before each 
by di6 tertid (not secundd) ante KalendSls, etc.; the third, by di6 quartd, 
etc.; and so on through the month. 

1. In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in 
agreement with KalendSls, NdnSls, etc. ; as di6 quartd ante NdnSUi ISnuft- 
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lifts, often shortened to quarts ante NSnfts ISn. or IV. ante N5nfts ISn., 
or without ante, as IV. N5n&B ISn., the second of January, 

2. Ante diem is common, instead of di6 . . . ante ; as ante diem quar- 
tnm Non&B ISn. for di6 quarts ante N5n&B ISn. 

3. The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., pridi6 Kal., etc., are often 
used as indeclinable nouns with a preposition ; as ez ante diem V. IdfLs 
Oct., from the 11th of Oct ; ad pridi6 Ndnfta MftiftB, till the 6th of May. 
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Calendar for the Year 



Day. of 

the 
Month 


Much, M^, July, 


January, August, 


April, June, 


February. 


October 


December 


September, November 


1 


KALBNDfS.l 


KalendIs. 


Kalendis. 


KalkndIb. 


2 


VI. Nonas.» 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. N6nfi8. 


IV. Ndnaa. 


8 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IV. 


Pridle Nonas. 


PridlS Ndnfis. 


Pridie Ndnfis. 


5 


III. 


NSnTs. 


NonTs. 


NonTs. 


6 


PridiS Ndnas. 


VIII. Td&s. 


VIII. Idas. 


VIII. Idas. 


7 


NONiB. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. Ida». 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


11 


V. •' 


III. 


III. 


III. 


12 


IV. 


Pridis Idas. 


PridiS Idas. 


Pridie Idas. 


18 


III. 


Idibus. 


iDIBCrS. 


iDiBcrs. 


14 


PrTdifi idu8. 


XIX. Kalend.» 


XVIII. Kalend.s 


XVI. Kalend.* 


15 


iDIBUS. 


XVIII. »• 


XVII. 


XV. 


16 


XVII. Kalend.» 


XVII. " 


XVI. 


XIV. 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 


18 


XV. " 


XV. 


XIV. 


XII. 


19 


XIV. " 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 


20 


xiii; 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 


21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 


22 


XI. 


XI. 


X. *' 


VIII. 


28 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


24 


IX. 


IX. 


VIII. 


VI. 


25 


VIII. " 


VIII. 


VII. 


V. (VI.)» 


26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) 


27 


VI. " 


VI. 


V. " 


III. (IV.) 


28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid.Kal.dll.Kal.) 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


80 


III. 


III. 


PridiS Kalend. 




81 


Pridle Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 







1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must of coarse he added. 
Before NdnSls, Idas, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (754, 
III.l). 

2 The Calends of the following month are of course meant ; the 16th of March ^ 
for instance, is XVII. Kalendfts AprilSs. 

« The inclosed forms apply to leap year» 
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NoTB 1. — The table will farnish the learner with the English expression 
for any Latin date, or the Latin expression for any English date. 

NoTB 2. — In lei^> year the 24th and the 25th of February are both called 
the sixth before the Calends of March, — VI. Kal. MSrt. The days before 
the 24th are numbered as if the month contained only twenty-eight days, 
but the days after the 26th are numbered regularly for a month of twenty- 
nine days, — v., IV., m. KaL MSrt., and piidi6 KaL MSrt. 

756. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
sunset to sunrise, were each divided into twelve hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours each. 

2. The hour, being uniformly one twelfth of the day or of the night, of 
course varied in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons 
of the year. 

ROMAN MONEY 

757. The principal Roman coins were the fts, of copper ; the sSster- 
tios, qulnftrios, d6nftrias, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their 
value in the Augustan period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 2 cents 

sestertius 4 " 

Quinftrius 8 " 

Denftrius 16 " 

Aureus $5.00 

1. The fta contained originally a pound of copper, but it was dimin- 
ished, from time to time, till at last it contained only one twenty-fourth 
of a poimd. 

2. Li all sums of money the common unit of computation was the aester- 
tiuB, also called nummus. 

Note 1. — The units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by sSatertS with the 
proper cardinals : viginti sfistertil, 20 sesterces. 

Note 2. — One thousand sesterces are denoted by mllle sSatertS or mHle 
sSstertium. 

Note 3. — In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted 
either by mHia sfiatertium (genitive plural) or by sestertia: duo nulla 
sfisterthim or bina sSstertla. 

Note 4. — In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sSater- 
tlum with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral 
adverb, deci6B, vIc16b, etc.: declfis s68tertlum, 1^000,000 (10 x 100,000) 
sesterces. 
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758. Varioas abbreviations occur in classical authors : 



A. D. = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedllis. 

A. U. C. = annO urbis 

conditae. 
Cos. = consul. 
Coss. = consuls. 
D. = divus. 
D. D. = dOnO dedit. 
Des. = deslgn&tus. 
D. M. = dils mftnibuB. 
D. S. = de suo. 
D. S. P. P. = d6 sua pe- 

cunl& posuit. 
Eq. Rom. = eqnes RO- 

m&nus. 
F. = fllius. 



F. C. = faciendum cfUrft- 

vit. 
Id. = Idas. 
Imp. = imperHtor. 
K. (Kal.) = Kalendae. 
Leg. = leg&tus. 
Non. = NOnae. 
O. M. = optimus mftxi- 

mus. 
P. C. = patrCs cOnscriptl. 
Pont. Max. = pontifex 

m&ximus. 
P. R. = populus ROmft- 

nus. 
Pr. = praetor. 
Praef. = praefectus. 



Proc. = pr0c5nsul. 

Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = quod 

bonum, f ellx, faustum- 

que sit. 
Quir. = QuiritSs. 
Resp. or R. P. = rfis pfl- 

blica. 
S. = sen&tus. 
S. C. = senfttas cOnsul- 

tum. 
S. I). P. = salQtem dicit 

pltlrimam. 
S. P. Q. R. = senfttus 

populusque R5m&nus. 
Tr. PI. = tribQnus pl6- 

bi& 
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ab-do, dere, did!, ditum, 270, 1. 

ab-eO, ire, ii, itum, 297, 6. 

ab-iciO, icere, ieci, iectam, 274. 

ab-igO, igere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 

ab-nuO, ere, nui, — , 276, 2. 

aboleO, ere, evi, abolitom, 260. 

abolescO, ere, olevi, — , 279. 

ab-ripio, ere, ui, reptam, see rapid. 

abs-con-do, dere, didi, ditum, see ab-do. 

ab-sum, ab-esse, Mui, a-futurus, 290, 1. 

ac-cendo, ere, cendi, censam, 271, 3. 

ac-cido, ere, cidi, — , see cado. 

ac-cinO, — like con-cinO. 

ac-cipio, cipere, cepi, ceptum, 274. 

ac-€umbd, ere, cubui, cubitum, 272. 

acuO, ere, ui, — , 276, 2. 

ad-do, dere, didi, ditum, see ab-do. 

ad-fari, 300, 3, 1. 

ad-ferO, ferre, at-tuli, al-latum, 294, 2. 

ad-fl!gO, ere. Aid, flictum, 268. 

ad-hibeO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

ad-imO, ere, emi, emptum, 270, 2. 

ad-ipiscor, ipTsci, eptus sum, 283. 

ad-olescO, ere, olevi, ultum, 279, 1. 

ad-orior, orirl, ortus sum, 289. 

ad-sto, a-sto, stare, stitl, — , 259, X 

ad-sum, esse, fui, — , 290, 1. 

ad-yenio, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 

ag-gredior, like in-gredior. 

ftrgnOscO, like cO-gnOscO. 

ago, ore, egi, &ctum, 270, 2. 

ftiO, cte/., 300. 

algeO, ere, alsi, — , 263. 

al-liciO, ere, lexi, lectum, 225, 2; 274, 1. 

alO, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 273. 

amb-io, ire, ivi, itum, 297, 7. 

amiciO, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

amo, 206. 



amplector, i, amplexus sum, 282. 

angO, ere, — , 273, 2. 

aperio, ire, ui, tum, 285. 

apiscor, apisci, — , 283. 

ap-pareO, ere, ui, iturus, see pareO. 

ap-peto, ere, ivi, itum, see peto. 

ap-plic6, are, avi, ui, atum, itum, 257, 2. 

ap-pOnO, ere, posui, positum, see pOnO. 

arceO, ere, arcui, 261, 1. 

arcessd, ere, ivi, itum, 276. 

ardeO, ere, arsi, arsum, 263. 

ardescO, ere, arsi, — , 279. 

areO, ere, arui, — , 261, 1. 

arescO, ere, arui, — , 279. 

argiid, ere, argui, — , 275, 2. 

ar-ripid, ere, ui, tum, see rapiO. 

a-scendo, like de-sceudo. 

a-spergO, ere, spersi, spersum, see spargO. 

a-spicid, like c6n-spici6. 

as-sentior, iri, sensus sum, 289, 1. 

as-sideo, like ob-sideO. 

at-tingO, ere, tigi, tactum, see tangO. 

audeO, ere, ausus sum, 267. 

audio, 215; 284. 

au-ferO, ferre, abs-tuli, ab-latum, 294, 2. 

augeO, ere, auxi, auctum, 263. 

ave, de/., 301, 1. 

aveO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 



balbutiO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
bibO, ere, bibi, — , 270, 1. 
blandior, iri, itus sum, 223; 289. 



cadO, ere, cecidi, casum, 271, 1. 
caedo, ere, cecidi, caesum, 271, 1. 
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caleO, ere, calm, calitums, 2B1. 

calescO, ere, calui, — , 279. 

canO, ere, cecinl, — , 270, 1 . 

cape886, ere, ivl, itum, 27(5. 

capiO, ere, cepi, captum, 225, 1 ; 226. 

careO, ere, ul, iturus, 2iil. 

carpO, ere, carpal, carptum, 268. 

caveO, ere, eavl, can turn, 261. 

cedO, ere, cessi, cessum, 269. 

cedO,d^., 301,1. 

censed, ere, cennul, censum, 262. 

cemO, ere, crevi, cretum, 276. 

cieO, ere, civi, citum, 260. 

cingO, ere, cfnxi, cinctum, 268. 

circum-agO, like per-agO. 

claudO, ere, clansi, clausum, 269. 

claudo, ere, — , — {to he lame)^ 273, 2. 

co-emO, like ad-imO. 

coepi, d^., 299. 

co-erceO, ere, ui, Itnm, 261. 

cO-gnOscO, ere, gndvl, gnitum, 278. 

cOgO, ere, coegi, coactum, 270, 2. 

col-lido, like il-lidd. 

col-ligO, ere, leg!, lectom, 270, 2. 

col-luced, ere, luxi, — , see luceO. 

colo. ere, colui, cultum, 273. 

com-edo, ere, edi, esum, estum, 293, 3. 

cOmO, ere, cOmpsi, cOmptum, 268. 

com-miuiscor, T, commentus sum, 283. 

com-moveO, ere, mOvi, mOtuin, see 

moved. 
com-periO, Ire, peri, pertum, 287, 1. 
com-plector, like amplector. 
com-ple6, ere, plevi, pletum, 260. 
com-primO, ere, pressi, pressum, see 

premO. 
com-pungO, ere, pnnxi, punctum, see 

pungO. 
con-cidd, ere, cidi, see cadd. 
con-c!dO, like in-cidO. 
con-cinO, ere, cinui, — , 272, 1. 
con-cludo, ere, clusi, cliisum, 269. 
con-cupi8c6, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 279, 1. 
con-cutio, ere, cussi, cussum, 274. 
con-d6, like ab-do. 
cOn-ferciO, like re-fercid. 
cOn-ferO, ferre, tuli, col-latum, 294, 2. 
c6n-fici0, ere, feci, feet am, 274. 
cOn-fit, de/., 296, 4. 
cOn-fiteor, fiteri, fessus sum, 266. 
cOn-fringO, like per-fringO. 
con-gru6, ere, grui, — , 275, 2. 
con-quIrO, ere, quisivi, quisitum, 276. 



cOn-serO, ere, ui, turn, 273. 
cOn-sistO, ere, stiti, — , 270, 1. 
cOn-spiciO, ere, spexi, spectum, 274, 1. 
cOu-stitud, ere, stitui, stitutum, see 

statuO. 
c0n-8t0, stare, stiti, — , 259, 3. 
oOnsuescO, ere, cOnsuevi, — , 299, 2. 
cOnsulO, ere, sului, sultum, 273. 
coD-temnO, ere, tempsi, temptum, see 

temnO. 
con-texd, ere, ui, tum, see texO. 
con-tingO, ere, tigi, tactum, see taDgd. 
con-tundO, ere, tudi, tusum, 271, 1. 
coquO, ere, coxi, coctum, 268. 
crebrescO, ere, crebui, — , 280. 
credo, ere, cr^didi, creditum, 270, X. 
crepO, are, ui, itum, 258. 
crescO, ere, crevi, cretum, 278. 
cubO, are, cubul, cubitum, 258. 
cudO, ere, cudi, cusum, 271, 3. 
cupio, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 274. 
currO, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 



debeO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

de-cernO, ere, crevi, cretum, 276. 

de-cerpO, ere, cerpsi, cerptum, 268. 

decet, impers.j 302, 2. 

de-do, like ab-do. 

de-fendo, ere, fendi, fensum, 271, 3. 

de-fit, de/., 296, 4. 

degO, ere, degi, — , see agO. 

delectat, impers.t 302, 5. 

deleO, ere, evi, etum, 230; 260. 

de-ligO, like col-ligO. 

demO, ere, dempsi, demptum, 268. 

de-pOscO, ere, popOsci, — , 271, 1. 

de-scendO, ere, scendi, scensum, 271, 3. 

de-silio, ire, silui, silii, — , 285. 

de-sinO, ere, desii, desitum, 276, 1. 

de-6um, esse, fuT, futurus, 290, 1. 

de-tendo, ere, tendi, tentum, see tendO. 

de-tineO, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 

de-vertor, i, versus sum, verti, 224, 2; 

271,3. 
dicO, ere, dixi, dictum, 268. 
dif-ferO, ferre, distuli, dilatum, 894, 2. 
diligO, ere, dilexi, dilectum, 268. 
di-roicO, are, avi, atum, 2.'^8, 1. 
di-ruO, ere, rui, rutum, 275, 1. 
disco, ere, didici, -r, 270, 1 ; 273. 
disHsideO, like ob-sideO. 
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di-stingaO, like ex-8tiDga6. 
di-sto, stare, — , — , 259, 3. 
divide, ere, visi, yisam, 269. 
do, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 
doceO, ere, docui, doctum, 262. 
doleO, ere, dolui, doliturus, 26X. 
dolet, impers,, 302, 5. 
domO, are, domui, domitam, 258. 
ducO, ere, duxi, ductam, 268. 
duplicO, are, avi, atum, 257, 2. 
durescO, ere, durai, — , 280. 



add, ere, edi, esum, 271, 2; 293. 
ef-f ugio, ere, fugi, — , 274. 
egeO, ere, egui, — , 261, 1. 
e-liciO, ere, licui, licitum, 274, 1. 
e-ligO, like di-ligO. 
emineO, ere, eminui, — , 261, 1. 
emd, ere, emi, emptum, 270, 2. 
e-necO, are, avi, ui, atum, tum, 257, 2. 
ea, ire, ii, itum, 297. 
esurio, ire, — , esuriturus, 288, 1. 
e-vad6, ere, vasi, vasum, 269. 
evanescO, ere, evanui, — , 280. 
e-verrO, ere, everri, eversum, 271, 3* 
ex-cludO, ere, clusi, clusum, 269. 
ex-cudo, ere, cudi, cusum, 271, 3. 
ex-corrO, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 
ex-eO, Ire, exii, exitum, 297, 5. 
ex-erceO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
ex-olesc5, ere, olevi, oletum, 279, 1 . 
expergiscor, i, experrectus sum, 283. 
ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 283. 
ex-ple6, ere, evi, etum, 260. 
ex-plicO, are, avi, ui, atum, itum, 257. 
ex-plOdO, ere, plOsi, plOsum, 269. 
ex-stinguO, ere, stinxi, stinctum, 268. 
ex-sto, stare, — , — , 2r)9, 3. 
ex-tendO, ere, tendi, tentum, see tendo. 
exuO, ere, exui, exutum, 275. 



facessO, ere, i, itum, 276, 1. 
facio, ere, feci, factum, 274. 
fallO, ere, fefelli, falsum, 271, 1. 
farciO, ire, farsi, fartum, 286. 
fari, de/., 200. 
fateor, eri, fassus sum, 266. 
fatiscd, ere. — , — , 273, 2. 
faveO, ere, favi, fautum, 264. 



feriO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 

ferO, ferre, tuli, l&tum, 294. 

fidO, ere, fisus sum, 224; 271, 3; 283. 

figO, ere, fixi, fixum, 269. 

findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 271, 3. 

fingO, ere, finxi, fictum, 268. 

fid, fieri, fact us sum, 274 ; 296. 

flecto, ere, flexi, flexum, 269. 

fleO, ere, evi, etum, 260. 

flOred, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 

flOrescd, ere, florui, — , 279. 

fluO, ere, fluxi, fluxum, 275, 1. 

fodiO, ere, fOdi. fossum, 274. 

forem, de/., 205, 2. 

foveO, ere, fOvi, fotum, 264. 

frangO, ere, fregi, fractum, 270, 2. 

fremO, ere, fremui, — , 272, 1. 

fried, are, ui, atum, tum, 257, 2. 

frigeO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 

fruor, frui, fructus sum, 281. 

f ugio, ere, fugi, fugitum, 274. 

fulciO, ire, fulsi, fultum, 286. 

fulgeO, ere, fulsi, — , 263. 

fundd, ere, fudi, fusum, 271, 2. 

fuDgor, fungi, functus sum, 281. 

furO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

G 

gannio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 

gaudeO, ere, gavisus sum, 224 ; 267. 

gemd, ere, gemui, — , 272, 1. 

gerO, ere, gessi, gestum, 268. 

gignO, ere, genui, genitum, 272. 

gliscO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum, 225, 3 ; 282L 



habeO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
haereO, ere, haesi, haesum, 263. 
haurio, ire, hausi, haustum, 286. 
have, def., 301, 1. 
hebeO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 
hiscO. ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
horreO, ere, horrui, — , 261, 1. 
hortor, ari, hortatus sum, 223. 



ic5, ere, ici, ictum, 270, 2. 
ignOscd, ore, ignOvi, ignOtum, 278. 
il-licld, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
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iMidO, ere, lisi, lisnm, «ee laedO. 

im-mineO, €re, — , —, 261, 2. 

im-plDgO, ere, peg!, pactam, 270, 1. 

im-pled, like com-ple6. 

im-plicd, are, avi. ui, fttam, itum, 259, 1. 

in-cendo, like ac-cendO. 

incessO, ere, incessivi, — , 276, 1. 

in-cidO, ere, cidi, casum, 271, 1. 

in-cidd, ere, cidT, cisum, 271, 1. 

in-colo, ere, colui, — , 273. 

in-crepO, are, ui, itum, turn, 258. 

in-crescO, ere, crevi, cretum, see crescO. 

in-cumbO, ere, cubuT, cubitom, 272. 

in-cutio, like con-cutio. 

ind-iged, ere, igui, — , see egeO. 

in-do, like ab^O. 

indulgeO, ere, dulsi, dultum, 263. 

induO, ere, indai, indutum, 275. 

ineptid, ire, — . — , 288, 2. 

iD-fer5, ferre, tuli, illatum, 294, 2. 

infit, def^ 296, 4. 

in-gredior, gredi, gressus sum, 282. 

in-olescO, like abolescO. 

inquam, def., 300. 

in-BideO, like ob-sideO. 

in-spiciO, like con-spicid. 

in-Btd, are, stiti, ~, see stO. 

intel-legO, like neglegO. 

interest, impers., 302, 5. 

in-veni6, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 

in-veterasc6, ere, ravi, ratum, 279, 1. 

irascor, i, — , 283. 

ir-rud, ere, rui, — , 275, 1. 

I CONSONANT 

iaceO, ere, iacui, iaciturus, 261. 
iaciO, ere, ieci, iactum, 225, 1 ; 274. 
iubeO, ere, iussi, iussum, 263. 
iungO, ere, iuuxi, iunetum, 268. 
iuvO, are, iuvi, iutum, 259; 302, 5. 



labor, 1, lapsus sum, 282. 
lacessd, ere, ivi, itum, 276. 
laedd, ere, laesi, laesum, 269. 
lambC, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
lateO, ere, latui, — , 261, 1. 
lavd, are, lavi, lavatum, lautum, 1 
lego, ere, legi, lectum, 270, 2. 
llceor, en, licitus sum, 266. 
licet, impers.f 302, 2. 
lino, ere, lev!, litum, 276. 



linquo, ere, Hqm, — , p. 122^ footnote 1. 

liquor, i, — , 281. 

loquor, 1, locutus sum, 223; 281. 

luceO, ere, luxi, —, 263. 

ludO, ere, lusi, lusum, 269. 

iQgeO, ere, luxi, — , 263. 

InO, ere, lui, — , 275, 2. 



maereO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 
malO, malle, malui, — , 295. 
mandO, ere, mandi, mansum, 271, 8. 
maneO, ere, mansi, mansum, 263. 
maturescO, ere, maturui, — , 280. 
medeor, eri, — , 266. 
memini, d^,, 299. 
mereO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
mereor, eri, meritus sum, 266. 
mergO, ere, mersi, raersnm, 269. 
metier, in, mensus sum, 289, 1. 
meto, ere, messui, messum, 273, 1. 
metuO, ere, metni, — , 275, 2. 
micO, are, micui, — , 258, 1. 
misceO, ere, miscui, mixtum, 262. 
misereor, eri, miseritus sum, 266. 
miseret, impers. ^ 302, 2. 
mitto, ere, misi, missum, 269. 
mold, ere, molui, molitum, 272. 
moned, 209. 

mordeO, ere, momordi, morsum, 265. 
morior, i, mortuus sum, 225, 3; 281. 
moved, ere, mOvT, mOtum, 264. 
mulceO, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 
mulgeO, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 263. 

N 

nanciscor, i, nanctus (nactus) sum, 283. 
nascor, i, natus sum, 283. 
nectO, ere, nexui, nexum, 273, 1. 
neg-legO, ere, lexT, lectum, 268. 
ne-queO, quire, quivl, quil, — , 298. 
ningit, ere, ninxit, impers., 302, 2. 
niteO, ere, ul, — , 261, 1. 
nitor, I, nisus, nixus sum, 282. 
noceO, ere, nocul, nocitum, 261. 
nolo, nolle, nOlui, — , 295. 
nOscO, ere, nOvi, nOtum, 278; 299^ 2. 
nubo, ere, nupsi, nuptum, 268. 



ob-dO, like ab-do. 

obllvlscor, I, oblltus sum, 288. 
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ob-miitescO, ere, matui, — , 280. 

ob-sideO, ere, sedi, sessum, 2G5, 2. 

ob-solescO, ere, solevi, soletum, 279, 1. 

ob-stO, are, stiti, — , see sto. 

ob-surdescO, ere, surdul, — , 280. 

ob-tineO, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 

oc-cidd, like in-cidO. 

oc-cido, like in-cido. 

oc-cinO, like con-cinO. 

oc-cipiO, like ac-cipiO. 

occulo, ere, ui, turn, 273. 

5di, de/., 299. 

of-fend6, like defendO. 

oMero, ferre, obtuli, oblatum, 294, 2. 

oleO, ere, olui, — , 261, 1. 

operid, ire, ui, turn, 285. 

oportet, impers.f 302, 2. 

op-perior, iri, pertus sum, 289, 1. 

ordior, iri, Orsus sum, 289, 1. 

orior, iri, ortus sum, 289, 1. 

os-tendo, like de-tendo. 



paciscor, i, pactos sum, 283. 
paenitet, impers., 302, 2. 
palleO, ere, pallui, — , 261, 1. 
pando, ere, pandi, passum, 271, 3. 
pangO, ere, pepigi, pegi, panctum, pac- 
tum, 270, 1. 
pared, ere, peperci, parsum, 271, 1. 
pared, ere, parui, paritum, 261. 
pario, ere, peperi, partum, 225, 1 ; 274. 
partior, iri, partitus sum, 288. 
pascO, ere, pavi, pastum, 278. 
pated, ere, patui, — , 261, 1. 
patior, 1, passus sum, 225, 3 ; 282. 
paveO, ere, pavi, — , 264. 
pecto, ere, pexi, pexum, 269. 
pel-licid, ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
pelld, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 271, 1. 
pendeO, ere, pependi, pensum, 265. 
pendo, ere, pependi, pensum, 271, 1. 
per-agO, ere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
per-cellO, ere, culi, culsum, 271, 3. 
per-censeo, ere, censui, censnm, 262. 
per-do, like ab-do. 

per-fringO, ere, fregi, fractum, 270, 2. 
pergO, ere, perrexi, perrectum, see rego. 
per-legO, ere, legi, lectum, 270, 2. 
per-petior, i, pessus sum, 282. 
per-stO, are, stiti, — , 259. 
per-tineO, ere, tinui, — , 262. 



peto, ere, ivi, ii, petitum, 276. 

piget, impers., 302, 2. 

pingO, ere, pinxi, pictum, 268. 

placed, ere, ui, itum, 261 ; 302, 5. 

plaudO, ere, plausi, plausum, 269. 

plecto, ere, plexi, plectum, 269. 

pluO, ere, plui, — , 302, 2. 

polleO, ere, — , — , 261, 2. 

polliceor, eri, pollicitus sum, 266. 

pdnO, ere, posui, positum, 272. 

pOsco, ere, poposci, — , 271, 1 ; 278. 

pos-sideO, like ob-side5. 

pos-sid5, ere, possedi, possessum, 271, 3. 

possum, posse, potui, — , 291. 

pOtd, are, avi, atum, pOtum, 257, 2. 

prae-beo, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

prae-ciii6, — , — , like con-cinO. 

prae-currO, ere, cucurri, cursum, 271, 1. 

prae-sideO, like ob-side5. 

prae-sto, are, stiti, — , 302, 6 ; see stO. 

prae-sum, esse, fui, — , 290, 1. 

pranded, ere, i, pransum, 265, 3. 

prehendo, preudo, ere, i, prehensum, 

prensum, 271, 3. 
premO, ere, pressi, pressum, 269. 
prOd-igO, ere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
pr5-d0, like ab-dO. 
proficiscor, i, profectus sum, 283. 
pro-fiteor, erl, fessus sum, 266. 
prOmO, ere, prOmpsi, prOmptum, 268. 
pr6-stern5, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 
pr5-sum, prodesse, prOfui, — , 292. 
pr6-tend6, like de-tendO. 
pudet, impers., 302, 2. 
pungd, ere, pupugi, punctum, 270, 1. 

Q 

quaerO, ere, quaesivi, quaesitum, 276. 
quaes5, def., 301, 2. 
quatio, ere, — , quassum, 274. 
queo, ire, quivi, quii, — , 298. 
queror, i, questus sum, 281. 
quiescC, ere, qulevi, quietum, 278. 



radO, ere, rasi, rasum, 269. 

rapiO, ere, rapui, raptum, 274. 

raucio, ire (rausi), rausum, 286. 

re-censeo, like per-cense6. 

re-cid6, ere, reccidi, recasurus, see cadO. 

re-cido, like in-cidd. 
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red-argnO, ere, argni, — , 275, 2. 

red-do, like ab-do. 

re-fell6, ere, felli, falsam, see fallO. 

re-ferciO, ire, fersi, fertum, 286. 

re-fer6, ferre, rettuli, relatam, 294, 2. 

refert, impers., 302, 2. 

regO, ere, rexi, rectum, 212 ; 268. 

re-linquO, ere, liqui, llctum, 270, 2. 

re-mini8cor, i, — , 283. 

reor, reri, rat us sum, 266. 

re-pell6, ere, repuli, repulsum, 271, 1. 

re-perio, ire, repperl, repertum, 287. 

re-sonO, are, avi, aturus, 258, 2. 

re-spergO, ere, spersi, spersum, 269. 

re-spondeO, ere,spondI, spdnsum, 265, 1. 

re-spu6, ere, spui, — , 275, 2. 

re-tendO, ere, tendi, tentum, 270, 1. 

re-tineO, ere, tinui, tentum, 262. 

re-vertor, i, versus sum, verti, 224, 2 ; 

271,3. 
rideO, ere, risi, rfsum, 263. 
ringor, i, — , 281. 
r5d0, ere, rOsi, rOsum, 269. 
rudd, ere, rudivi, — , 276. 
rumpO, ere, rupi, ruptum, 270, 2. 
ruO, ere, rui, rutum, ruiturus, 275, 1. 



8 

saepiO, ire, saepsi, saeptum, 286. 
sagio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
salio, ire, salui, salii, — , 285. 
salve, <fe/., 301, 1. 
saucid, ire, sanxi, sanctum, 286. 
sapid, ere, sapivi, — , 225, 1 ; 274. 
sarcid, ire, sarsi, sartnm, 286. 
scindO, ere, scidi, scissum, 271, 3. 
sciscO, ere, scivi, scitum, 279, 1. 
scribo, ere, scripsi, scriptum, 268. 
8culp5, ere, sculpsi, sculptum, 268. 
secO, are, secui, sectum, 258. 
8e-cerii5, ere, crevi, cretura, 276. 
sedeO, ere, sedi, sessum, 265, 2. 
se-ligd, like col-lig6. 
sentio, ire, sensi, sensum, 286. 
sepelid, ire, ivi, sepultum, 284, 1. 
sequor, i, secutus sum, 281. 
serO, ere, sevi, satum, 276, 1. 
serO, ere, (ui) , turn, see c5n-ser5. 
sileO, ere, silui, — , 261, 1. 
sine, ere, sivi, situm, 276, 1. 
sistd, ere, stiti, statum, 270, 1. 
BitiO, ire, ivi, —, 284, 1. 



soleO, ere, solitus sum, 224 ; 267. 
solvO, ere, solvi, solutum, 270, 3. 
sond, are, sonui, sonaturus, 258, 2. 
spargO, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 269. 
spernO, ere, sprevi, spretum, 276. 
splendeO, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 
spondeO, ere, spopondi, spOnsum, 265. 
statud, ere, statui, statutum, 275. 
stemO, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 
sto, are, steti, statum, 259. 
strepO, ere, strepui, — , 272, 1. 
strideO, ere, stridi, ^-, 265, 3. 
struO, ere, strnxi, structum, 275, 1. 
studeO, ere, ui, — , 261, 1. 
stuped, ere, stupui, — , 261, 1. 
suaded, ere, suasi, suasum, 263. 
sub-do, like ab-dO. 
sub-igO, like ab-igO. 
sub-siliO, like de-sil!o. 
suo-cedo, ere, cessi, cessum, see cedo. 
suc-cendo, like accendo. 
suc-cido, ere, cidi, — , see cado. 
suc-cido, like in-cido. 
suf-ferO, ferre, sustuli, sublatum, 294, 2. 
suf-ficiO, like con-ficio. 
suf-fodiO, ere, fOdi, fossum, see fodio. 
SQg-gerO, ere, gessi, gestum, see gerO. 
sum, esse, fui, futurus, 205. 
sumO, ere, sumpsi, sumptum, 268. 
superbiO, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
snper-iacio, ere, feci, iectum, see iaciO. 
supplicO, are, avi, atum, 257, 2. 
sup-pOnO, ere, posui, positum, see pOnO. 
surgO (sur-rigO) , ere, surrexi, snrrectom, 

see regO. 
sus-censeO, like per-censeO. 



taceO, ere, tacui, taciturn, 261. 

taedet, impers., 302, 2. 

tangO, ere, tetigi, tactum, 270, 1. 

tegO, ere, texi, tectum, 268. 

temnO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

tendO, ere, tetendi, tentum, 270, 1. 

teneO, ere, tenui, — , 262. 

tergeO, ere, tersi, tersum, 263. 

terO, ere, trivi, tritum, 276. 

terreO, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

texO, ere, texui, textum, 273. 

timeO, ere,, timui, — , 261, 1. 

tollO, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 270, 1. 

tondeO, ere, totoudi, tOnsum, ^66. 
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tone, are, tonui, — , 258, 2 ; 302, 2. 

totqued, ere, torsi, tortum, 263. 

torred, ere, torrui, tostum, 262. 

trdrdO, like ab-do. 

traho, ere, traxi, tractum, 268. 

tremO, ere, tremui, — , 272, 1. 

tribnd, ere, tribui, tributum, 275. 

trudo, ere, trusi, trusum, 269. 

tueor, eri, — , 266. 

tundO, ere, tutudi, tunsum, tusum, 271, 1. 

U 

ulcTscor, 1, ultus sura, 283. 
urged, ere, ursi, — , 263. 
urO, ere, ussi, ustum, 268. 
utor, 1, U8U8 sum, 282. 



vad6, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
yaleO, ere, valui, valiturns, 261. 



veho, ere, vexi, vectum, 268. 
vellO, ere, velli, yulsum, 271, 3. 
vendO, ere, vendidi, venditum, 270, 1. 
ven-eO, ire, ii, itum, 297, 5. 
venio, ire, veni, ventum, 287, 2. 
vereor, eri, veritus sum, 223; 266. 
vergO, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
verrO, ere, verri, versum, 271, 3. 
verto, ere, verti, versum, 271, 3. 
vetd, are, vetui, vetitum, 268. 
video, ere, vidi, visum, 267, 2. 
vigeO, ere, vigui, — , 261, 1. 
vinciO, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 286. 
vincd, ere, vici, victum, 270, 2. 
vireO, ere, virui, — , 261, 1. 
visO, ere, visi, visum, 271, 3. 
vivO, ere, vixi, victum, 268. 
volo, velle, volui, — , 295. 
volvd, ere, volvi, volutum, 270, 3. 
vomO, ere, vomui, vomitum, 272. 
voveO, ere, vOvi, vOtum, 264. 
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compounds ; condlt. = condition or conditional ; conj. = conjugation ; conjunc. 
= conjunction ; constr. = construction ; ff. = and the following ; gen. = genitive ; 
erend. = gender ; ger. = gerund ; indir. disc. = indirect discourse ; instrum. = 
instrumental ; loc. = locative ; pred. = predicate ; preps. ^ prepositions ; prons. 
= pronouns ; qualit. = qualitative ; quant. — quantity ; seq. = sequence ; subj. 
= subject or subjunctive ; w. =^ with. 



A, ft, sound ; qualitative changes of, 24 ; 
ft shortened, 39, 3; 84, 2. A in nom., 
ace, and voc. plur., 75, 2. A-nouns, 
Decl. I., 78 ; a-verbs, 201 ; 206 fif. ; nouns 
in a, Decl. III., 97, 6; 110, 5; gend., 
122. Derivatives in a, 334, 6 ; 338 ; a 
in compd. verbs changed to e or 1, 231. 
Conj. of a-verbs, 369, 1 ; 360. A-final, 
quant, of, 692, 1 ; 695 ; a in increm. of 

_decl., 705; 706; of conj., 711 and 1. 

A, ab, abs, in compds., 374, 1; in 
compds. w. dat., 429, 2; w. abl. of 
separation, 461; of source, 467; 475, 
4; of agent, 468; w. abl., 490, 1, 2; 
w. gerund and gerundive, 629. 

Abbreviations, 354, 6 ; 758. 

Abhinc, denoting interval, 488, 3, n. 2 
and 3. 

AbiSs, §s in, 698, 1. 

Ability, verbs of, in apodosls, 583; in 
indir. disc., 648, H. 3. 

Ablative, Decl. I., 78, 7; 80,2; 5 in, 695; 
Decl. II., 84, 1; Decl. III., 107, 6; in 
l-stems, 102; 125 ff.; 128, 1, 2; Decl. 
IV., 131, 2; p. 49, footnote 3. 

Ablative, translation of, 78 and footnote 
3 ; syntax of, 459 fif. Abl. w. loc. , 393, 
7; w. comp. verbs, 429, 2; w. adjs., 
435, 3; w. refert, 449, 1; w. de w 



xnexnini, 454, 3 ; w. verbs of accusing, 
456, 1 ; w. verbs of condemning, 456, 3, 
4. Abl. of separation, 461 ff. ; of source, 
467 ff. ; w. compar., 471 ; instrum. abl., 
472 ; of association, 473 ff . ; of cause, 
475 ; of means, 476 ff . ; of price, 478 ; 
of difference, 479 ; of specification, 480 ; 
loc. abl., 483 ; of time, 417, 2 ; 486 ff. ; 
abl. abs., 489 ; w. preps., 4tK) ; w. advs., 
490, 4; infin. in abl. abs., 616, 4; abl. 
of gerund and gerundive, 629 ff. ; of 
supine, 635. Ablatives as adverbs, 307. 

Ablaut, 21 ; 326, 1. 

Abode denoted by pers. pron. w. prep., 
500,5. 

Abounding, abl. w. verbs of, 477, II. 

-abrum, & in, 712, 1. 

Abs, see ft, ab. 

Absente, constr., 489, 9. 

Absolute abl., 489. Absolute and rela- 
tive time, 542 ff. 

Absque w. abl., 490, 2. 

Abstine5, constr., 458, 4. 

Abstract nouns, 62, 2 ; plur., 138, 2 ; from 
adjs., 345. 

-abusinDecl. I., 80, 2. 

Ac, 315, 1 ; 657, 1 ; meaning as, 508, 5 ; 
than, 516, 3. Ac si w. subj. in condit., 
584. 

Acatalectic, 729, n. 3 and 4. 

AccSdit, constr., 571, 1. 
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Accent, origiual, lU; rhythmic, 724. 

Accent uation, 16 fiF. 

Accidlt, constr., 671, 1. 

AccinirG» constr., 407. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 473 ; 474. 

Accusative, Decl. I., 78, 7 ; Decl. II., 83, 
5; 8!); Decl. UI., 9G fF.; in i-stems, 
102, 2, 3; ei8 = 6b, Is, 107, 6; Decl. 
IV., 131. 

Accusative, syntax of, 403 ff. Direct 
obj., 404; with special verbs, 406; w. 
comp. verbs, 406 ; w. verbs of clothing, 
etc., 407 ; w. verbal adjs. and nouns, 
408 ; cognate, 409 ; two aces., 410 fif. ; 
predicate, 410, 1, 3; as obj., w. infin., 
414; subj. of infin., 415; 610, 2; of 
specification, 41(i; adverbial, time and 
space, 417 ; of limit, 418 ff . ; poet. dat. 
for, 419, 4 ; w. preps., 420 ; in exclama- 
tions, 421; w. proplor, proxlmus, 
435, 2; pred. ace., gerundive as, 622; 
ace. of gerund and gerundive, 628; 
of supine, 633; 634. Accusatives as 
adverbs, 306. 

Accusing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Acer, decl., 126. 

-ftceus, adjs. in, 347. 

AciSs, 134, 2; 141,1. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

•ftcrum, ft in, 712, 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp, clauses, 602, 2 
and 3. 

Active voice, 191. Act. and pass, constr., 
618. 

Acus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 

4Ld, old abl. ending. 79, 4. 

Ad in compds., 370; 374, 2; w. two 
aces., 412, 1; w. dat., 429. Ad w. ace., 
418, 4; 420, 2; after adjs., 435, 1; w. 
rSfert and interest, 449, 1, n. and 
4 ; to denote time, 487, 2 ; designating 
abode, 600, 5; w. gerund and gerun- 
dive, 628. 

Adaeque w. abl., 471, 9. 

Ade6,654, N. 2; 657,3. 

-adSs, a in, 712, 8. 

Adfertur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

AdflciS w. abl., 476, 2. 

AdiaceG w. ace. or dat., 429, 4. 

Adiplscor w. gen., 458, 3. 

Adjectives, morphology, 63 ; 90 flf. ; Decl. 
I. and II., 90 flf. ; irregular, 93; Decl. 
m., 125 flf. ; indecl., 137, 3; defective. 



144 ; heteroclites, 146 ; comparison of, 
149 flf., without compar., 160 ; numeral, 
162 flf.; demon., 178, 8; relat., 182, 4; 
interrog., 184, 6; pronominal, 188; 
616; verbal, 200; derivative, 328 flf.; 
attributive, 383, 2. Agreement, 394 ; 
w. clause, 394, 4; neut. adj. as sub- 
stantive, 394, 5 and 6 ; w. one noun for 
another, 394, 8 ; w. two or more nouns, 
395; verbal, w. ace., 408; w. dat., 434; 
w. gen., 442 ; in abl. abs., 489, 7. Use, 
492 ff. ; as substantives, 494 ; 496 ; w. 
force of clauses, 496 ; of adverbs, 497. 
Adj. separated from noun for em- 
phasis, 665, 4 ; adj. modifiers, position 
of, 671; position of modifiers of adj., 
672; of adj. w. gen., 671, 4. 

Admodum, 310. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Adonic verse, 746, 1, 6. 

AdulSscSns, compar., 168. 

Adulter, decl., 86, 3. 

Advenid, constr., 418, 3. 

Adverbial compar., 159; adv. ace., 416, 
2; adv. clauses, 563, 2; 569, 1; adv. 
modifiers, position, 672 ; 673. 

Adverbs, 304 flf.; numeral, 171 ; relative, 
p. 72, footnote 3. Comparison, 311. 
Adverbs w. nouns, 497, 4, 5 ; w. dat., 
436; w. gen., 443; for abl. of price, 478, 
3. Adverbs as preps., 490, 4. Adverbs 
from demon, prons., force of, 607, 7. 
Use of adverbs, 654 ff. Position of 
modifiers of adverb, 674; adv._ be- 
tween prep, and case, 676, 2. E in 
adverbs, 696, 3. 

Adversative conjuncs., 315, 3; 659. Ad- 
versative clauses of condit., 685. 

Adversum, ad versus, w. ace., 420,2; 
w. adjs., 436, 1. 

Ae, sound of, 11. 

Aedds, sing, and plur., 140; omitted, 
445,2. 

AenSSls, decl., 81. 

Aeque, w. abl., 471, 9. 

AequI facere, 447, 1. 

Aestimd w. gen. of value, 448 ; w. abl., 
448, 2. 

Aetas, decl., 97. 

-aeus, adjs. in, 353. 

Age, expressions of, 417, 4. 

Agent, dat. of, 431 ; abl. of, 431, 1. 4; 
467; 468. 
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Ager, decl., 85. 

AgnSmen, 354, 7 and 8. 

Ag5, vowel long in perf. and supine, 
749, VII. ; ag6 ut, 5(MJ, 1. 

4lgd, noans in,' 344, 4 ; & in, 712, 2. 

Agreeable^ dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Agreement of verbs, 388; synesis, 389; 
w. pred. nouns, 390 ; w. appos., 391 ; 
w. compd. subj., 392. Of nouns, 393; 
w. clause, 393, 3. Of adjs., 394; w. 
clause, 394, 4 ; synesis, 394, 7 ; w. one 
noun for another, 394, 8 ; w. two or more 
nouns, 395 ; w. part, gen., 442, 1. Of 
prons., 396; synesis, 397; w. two or 
more antecedents, 398 ; attraction, 399, 

_ 5 ; w. clause as antecedent, 399, 6. 

Ah, aha, interj., 317. 

Ai, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 32 ; &I, 
79,3. 

Aiding^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Aid, position, 679. 

-&iu8 in proper names, & in, 689, 1. 

>SI final shortened, 39, 2 and 5; some- 
times long in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1 ; 
-al, nouns in, 103; quant, of increm., 
706. 

Alacer, compar., 157, 2. 

Albus, without compar., 160. 

Alcaic verse, 730 ; 745, 8 and 9 ; Alcaic 
stanza, 747, 1. 

Alcmaniaa stanza, 747, 9. 

-&lia, names of festivals in, 145, 2, ^. 

Alias, use, 516, 1 and 2. 

AliSnus, w. dat. and gen., 451, 2, n. 1. 

Aliquantus, 189. 

Aliqui, use, 512, 2. 

Aliquis, 187, 1 ; use, 512. 

Aliquot, 189. 

-aiis, adjs. in, 348; 5 in, 712, 3. 

Aliter, use, 616, 1, 2, and 3. 

Alius, decl., 93, 2; use, 188; 516; w. 
plur. verb, 389, 3; w. abl., 471, 6. 

Allegory, 752, 2, N. 

Alphabet, Latin, 5. Letters of, indecl., 
137, 1. 

Alter, decl., 93 ; use, 188 ; 516 ; w. plur. 
verb, 389, 3. 

Alteruter, decl., 93, 7. 

Alvus, gend., 87, 3. 

Am&ns, decl., 128. 

Ambi, amb, 313 ; 375 ; in compds., 376, 1. 

Amb6, decl., 166, 2. 

Amicus, decl., 83. 



Amnis, decl., 102, 4. 

Amplius without quam, 471, 4. 

An, 315, 2, N. ; 316, 8 ; 380, 3; in indlr. 

quest., 650, 1-4. 
4Lna, & in, 712, 4. 
Anacrusis, 740, n. 3. 
Anapaest, 721, 2, n. 1 ; cyclic, 723, 4. 
Anaphora, 666, 1. 
Ancient forms of prons., 175, 6; ol 

verbs, 244. 
Ancne, decl., 146, 2, n. 
Androgeds, decl., 89. 
-ftneus, adjs. in, 355. 
Animadvertd, w. cum, generally w. 

subj., 001, 4, N. 
Animal, decl., 103. 

Animi, constr., 468, 1, and footnote 2. 
Amie, in indir. quest., 650, 1. 
AnnGn, 315, 2, N. ; 650, 1 and 2. 
Answers, 379. 
Ante in compds., 374, 3; w. dat., 429. 

Ante w. ace, 420, 2; w. compar., 471, 

6 ; in expressions of time, 488. 
Ante5,310; a in, 695, 4. 
Antecedent, 396 ; two or more, 398 ; 

omitted, 399 ; attracted, 399, 6; clause 

as an teceden t , 399, 6. General or indef . 

antecedent, w. relat. clause, 591 and i(.2. 
Anteed, synizesis in, 733, 3, n. 1. 
Antequam, 316, 1; in temp, clauses, 

605. 
Anticipation, prolepsis, 493. 
-anus, adjs. in, 349 ; 353 ; agndmen in, 

354,8; ain, 712, 4. 
Apage, interj., 317, 4. 
Aphaeresis, 750, 1. 
Apis, gen. plur., 102, 6. 
Apocope, 750, 3. 
Apodosis, 572. 
Aposiopesis, 751, 1, N. 1. 
Apostrophe, 752, 10. 
Apparent agent, 431. 
Appendix, 749 fP . 
Apposition, partitive, 393, 4; clauses in, 

393, 3. 
Appositional gen., 440, 4. 
Appositive, 383, 3; agreement of verb 

with, 391 ; case, 393 ; gend., 393, 1. 

Clause as appos., 393, 3; 564, IH. 

Gen. in appos. w. possess., 303, 6. In- 

fin. as appos., 616, 2. 
Aptus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 
Apud w. ace., 420, 2\ d^dignating 
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abode, 484, 2, n. 2 ; for loc. abl., 485, 
6; in oitatious, 485, 5, n. 

-ftr final shortened, 39, 2 and 5 ; some- 
times long in Plantns, 692, 3, n. 1; 
-ar, nouns in, 103; gend., 122; 123; 
quant, of increm., 7(X>. 

Arar, decl., 102, 3, n. 

Arbor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Arce6, constr., 464, 2. 

Archilochian verse, 730; 745, 10 ; stanza, 
747, 10-13. 

Arcus, decl., 131, 2. 

Ar6nae, loc., 484, 2. 

Argiior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 

Aries, 68 in, 698, 1. 

4U18, adjs. in, 348 ; & in, 712, 5. 

Aristophanic verse, 745, 2. 

•ftrium, nouns in, 348, 3. 

.&riu8,adj.iD, 348; 355. 

Arrangement of words and phrases, 
663 flf. ; gen. rules, 664 fif. ; effect of 
emphasis, 665 ; anaphora, 666, 1 ; chi- 
asmus, 666, 2; kindred words, 667; 
words w. common relation, 668; effect 
of context, 669 ; euphony and rhythm, 
670 ; special rules, 671 ff. ; modifiers of 
nouns, 671; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 
673; adverbs, 674; prons., 675; preps., 
676; conjuncs. and relats., 677 ; n5ii, 
678; inquam, &i5, 679; voc., 680; 
clauses, 681 ff. ; as subj. or pred., 682 ; 
subord. elements, 683; subj. or obj. 
common to prin. and subord. clause, 
684; periods, 685. 

Arsis, 726. 

Article, 78, 6. 

Artus, decl., 131, 2. 

Arx, decl., 105. 

-to in gen. of Decl. I., 79, 2; nouns in, 
Decl. I., 81 ; Decl. III., 97 ; gend., 115; 
117. Adjs. in, 353. &8, as, final, 

_quant. of,692, 3; 697. 

As, 757, and 1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 745, 4 and 5 ; stanza, 
747, 4-6. 

Asking t constr. w. verbs of, 411 ; verbs 
of, w. subj., 565. 

Asper, decl., 92, 3. 

-&8Sim in perf. subj., 244, 4. 

Assimilation of vowels, 31; of conso- 
nants, 53 ff. ; partial, 55. 

-ftssO in fut. perf., 244, 4. 

Association, abl. of, 473 ; 474. 



A88u68c0, a88u6faci0, w. abL, 476, 3. 

Asyndeton, 657, 6. 

-at, neut. stems in, 97, 6 ; 110, 5 ; -&t 

final in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1. 
At, 315, 3 ; 659, 1. 
Atat, interj., 317, 1. 
-fttill8,adjs.in,^2. 
Atque, 315, 1 ; 657, 1 ; meaning as, 508, 

5 ; than, 616, 3. Que . . . atque, 

657,4. 
Atqui, 315, 3; 659,1. 
-atrum, ft in, 712, 1. 
Attempted action, how expressed, 530. 
Attendant circumstance, abl. of, 473, 3. 
Attraction of adjs., 394, 9; of prons., 

396,2; 399,5; of anteced., 399, 5. 
Attributive noun or adj., 383, 2; gen., 

439 flf. 
-fttus, derivatives in, 344; 346; ft in, 

712, 6. 
Au, interj., 317, 3. 
Au, sound, 11; qualit. changes of, 35; 

insep. prep., 313; in compds., 375, 2. 
Audftx, decl., 128. 
AudiSns w. two dats., 433, 4. 
Audi5 w. cum, 601, 4, N.; constr., 613, 

5 ; audlor, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Augustan Age, writers of, 753, 3. 
A\ireu8, 757. 
Auris, decl., 102. 
Ausim = au8U8 sim, 244, 4. 
Aut, 315, 2; 392, 5; 658, 1. Aut . . . 

aut, 658, 1. 
Autem, 315, 3 ; 659, 1 and 2 ; position, 

677. 
Authors, Latin, 753. 
Auxilium, sing, and plur., 140. 
AvldUB, constr., 453, 1 ; w. infin., 608, 4. 
Avis, decl., 102, 4. 
-ftvus, ft in, 712, 5. 

-ftx, gend., of nouns in, 120, 1; deriva- 
tives in, 330; verbsJs in, w. gen., 

452,1. 

B 

B, sound before 8 and t, 12. 4 ; changed 
to p, 55, 1; to m, 55, 4; quant, of 
monosyl. in, 691, 2. 

Babae, interj., 317, 1. 

Bacchius, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Becoming, two dats. w. verbs of, 433,2. 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Beginning of sentence emphatic, 665, 1. 
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Beingj two data. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Being angry ^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Being without^ constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Being cheap or dear^ abl. w. verbs of, 

478, 1. Being dble^ wont, accustomed^ 

infin. w. verbs of, 607, 2. 
Believing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
Bern, loc., 484, 2. 
Belonging to, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 

435,4. 
Bene, compared, 311, 2; w. dat., 426, 1. 

N. 2; e final in, 696, 3. 
Benefiting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
-ber, decl. of names of montlis in, 

102, 6. 
Bibi, i in penult, 715, 1. 
-l>ilis, derivatives in, 329; w. dat., 434, 

2; compar., 157, 1. 
Bis in compounding numbers, 163, 1 ; 1 

in, 691, 3. 
Boni facere, cdnsulere, 447, 1. 
Bonus, decl., 78; 83; 91; compar., 154. 
B5s, decl., 107 ; quant, of increm., 707. 
-bra, -brum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
Brachylogy, 751, 2. 
Bucolic diaeresis, 736, 2. 
-bula, -bulum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
-bundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 
Baris, decl., 102, 2. 
Buying, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4 ; abl., 

478, 1. 



C = ST» 5, 3 ; sound, 12 ; dropped, 58, 1 . 

Nouns in, gend. of, 122. Quant, of 

final synables in, 692, U. 
Caelum, decl., 147, 3. 
Caesura, caesural pause, 728 ; in hexair , 

736. 
Calca^, decl., 103. 
Calendar, Roman, 754 ft. 
Calends, 754, 1., 1. 
Calling, verbs of, w. two aces., 410. 
Canis, decl., 102, 5. 
Cap85 = c§per5, 244, 4. 
Caput, decl., 97. 
Carbasus, decl., 147, 2. 
Career, sing, and plur., 140. 
Caring/or, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 
Cardinal numbers, 162 ff. ; decl., 166 fif. 
Carmen, decl., 100. 
CarO, decl., 106, 6. 
Carth&g5, decl., 108, 



Cases, morphology of, 73 ff. ; cases alike, 

75; case endings,' 74, 3; in Decl. I., 78, 

7; Decl. 11., 83, 5; Decl. III., 102, 103, 

107, 4 ; Decl. IV., 131 ; Decl. V., 134,5; 

irreg. case endings, Decl. I., 79; 80; 

Decl. II., 84 ; Decl. III., 107, 6; Decl. 

IV., 131, 3; Decl. v., 13i, 2 and 3; case 

suffixes, 74, 1; in Decl. HI., 96; 98. 
Cases, Syntax of, 400 fif. ; general view, 

400; nom.,401; voc,402; acc.,403flf. ; 

dat., 422 ff.; gen., 437 ff.; abl., 459 ff.; 

cases w. preps., 420, 490. 
Castrum, sing, and plur., 140. 
Catalectic, 729, n. 3 and 5. 
Causfi, constr., 475, 2. 
Causal conjuncs., 315, 5 ; - 316, 7 ; 661. 

Causal clauses, 588 ; relat., 592 ; w. 

cum, 597 ; 598 ; position, 683, 2, N. 
Cause, gen. w. adjs. denoting, 452, 2 ; 

abl. of, 475 ; relat. clauses of, 592 ; ex- 
pressed by participle, 638, 1. 
Cave5, w. ace. or dat., 426, 4, y, ; Cave» 

cave ne, w. subj., 561, 2; 56S, 4. i 

in cave, 696, 2. 
-ce appended, 178, 3 and 6j quant., 

691, 1. 
Cecldi, i in penult, 716. 
Cede, o in, 694. 
CSdd, w. abl., 463 ; e in cess] , cesAum. 

749, VI., 1. 
Celer, decl., 126, 2. 
C§15, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 
Celtiber, decl., 86, 3. 
-cen, compds. in, 369, 3. 
-ceps, compds. in, 369, 4. 
Ceres, es in, 698, 1. 
Certs in answers, 379, 1. 
Certus w. gen. or abl., 451, 1, N. ; w. 

iufin., 608,4, N. 1. 
cetera, def ., 144. 
Ceterum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. 
Ceu w. subj. in condit., 584, 4. 
Ch, sound, 12. 

Changes in consonants, 51 ff. 
Characteristic, derivatives denoting, 

344; 348. 
Characteristic, stem characteristic, of 

nouns, 76; of verbs, 201. Qen. of 

characteristic, 440, 3 ; abl. of, 473, 2 ; 

rel. clause of, 591, 1; clause of w. 

quin, 594, II., 2. 
Characteristic of, gen. w. adjs. mean« 

ing, 435, 4; 451,2. 
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Ohiasmus, 666» 2. 

Cboliambus, 743, 1, n. 4. 

Choosing t verbs of, w. two aces., 410; 
w. two data., 433, 2. 

Choree, 721, footnote. 

Cboriambus, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Ciceronian Age, writers of, 763, 2. 

•clda, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Cing6, constr., 407; I in perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

-cinus, -cinlus, adjs. in, 349, 2. 

-ciO, diminutives in, 340, 5. 

Circ& w. ace., 420, 2 ; & in, 695, 4. 

Circiter w. ace., 420, 2. 

Circum in compds., 374, 4 ; compds. w. 
ace., 406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 
429, 2. Oircum w. ace, 420, 2. . 

Circumstance, attendant, abl. of, 473, 3. 

Cas w. ace., 420, 2. ; i in, 691, 3. 

Clterior, com par., 155, 1. 

Cities, plur. in names of, 139, 2. 

Olto, o in, 69*. 

Citrft w. ace, 420, 2. 

Citum, 1 in, 716, 1. 

Olvls, decl., 102, 4. 

Clam, Clanciilum, w. ace., 420, 6; 
clam, w. abl., 490, 4. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 364. 

Classification of letters, 7; of verbs, 
257 flf. 

Classis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clauses, as nouns, gender, 70; prin. and 
subord., 386, 1; as appositives or 
predicates, 393, 3 ; in abl. abs., 489, 6. 
Substantive clauses, 564 ; as object, 
564, I.; 565 flf. ; 571, 3; as subject or 
predicate, 564, II. ; 571, 1 and 2 ; as 
appos., 564, III. ; 571, 4. Restrictive 
clauses w. quod, 591, 3; conditional 
clauses, 584; 585; 587; adversative, 
585; concess.,586; causal, 588; clauses 
w. cum, 597 flf. ; temp, clauses, 600 flf. ; 
infin. clauses, 610, 3; as obj., 613 flf. ; 
as subject, 615; relat. clause supplied 
by particip., 637; prin. clause, 639; 
prin., in indir. disc., 642; subord., 
643; indir., 649. Arrang. of clauses, 
681 flf. 

Ciavis, decl., 102, 3. 

Cli@n8, decl., 106, 2. 

Climax, 752, 6. 

Close vowels, 7, 3. 

Clothing^ constr. w. verbs of, 407. 



-clum, -culum, -cula, verbal noniis 
in, 336. 

Cognate ace., 409. 

COgnOmen, 354, 3 and 4. 

C5firn5scor, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 

C6fir6, constr., 418, 3. 

Coins, Roman, 767. 

•cola, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 418, 3. 

Collective nouns, 62, 2 ; w. plural verbs, 
389,1. 

CollocG, constr., 418, 3. 

Colon, 726. 

Colus, decl., 133, 2. 

Com, con, co, in compds., 374, 6; w. 
dat., 429. 

Coming together, constr. w. verbs of, 
418, 3. 

Comitium, sing, and plur., 140. 

Commanding, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1 ; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565; 614, 1; infin. 
w. verbs of, 614. 

Commands, subj. and imperat. in, 659, 2 ; 
560 flf.; fut. imperat. in, 560, 4; in 
indir. discourse, 642, 4 and 5. 

CommiserSscit, constr., 457, 5. 

Commiseror, constr., 457, 2. 

Common nouns, 62, 2. Common sylla- 
bles, 14,3; 690. 

Commanis w. dat., or gen., 461, 2, n. 1. 

CommatO, constr., 478, 4. 

Compar. conjuncs., 316, 2; eompar. de- 
gree, 149 ; decl. of, 127 ; wanting, 166 ; 
formed by magris, 159; compar. w. 
gen., 442; w. abl., 471; 479, 1; w. 
quam, 471, 1; 499; w. rel., 610, 4. 
Meaning of comparatives, 498. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
218 flf. 

Comparison of adjs., 149 flf.; termina- 
tional, 150 flf.; adverbial, 160; 159; 
endings, 151 flf. ; irregular, 152 flf. ; de- 
tective, 155 flf. Comparison of advs., 
311. Comparison, condit. clauses of, 
584. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
428,3; abl., 479, 2. 

Comple5, constr., 458, 2 ; 477, 11., 1. 

CompiarSs, decl., 127, 4; defective, 
144. 

Compos, OS in, 699; quant, of increm.» 
707. 

Composition of words, 319; 369 flf ; 
preps, in, 374 ; 376. 
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Compound words, how formed, 3G9 flf. : 
pronanciation, 13, 3; syutactic com- 
pounds, 371, 2; compd. nouns and 
adjs., 372 ; verbs, 373 ; quant, in, 749, 
rv. Compd. sentences, 377, 2; ele- 
ments, 385 ff.; compd. verbs w. ace., 
406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 429. 

Comp. meters, 746. 

C5n&tu8, c5ii&tuin. decl., 145, 5. 

Concealing t verbs of, w. two aces., 411. 

Concession expressed by particip., 638, 2. 

Concessive conjuncs., 316, 4; concess. 
subj., 559, 3; concess. clauses, 586; 
concess. subj. w. relat., 593, 2 ; w. cum, 
597 ; 598 ff. ; position of, 683, 2, n. 

Condemniyigt constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Condition^ derivatives denoting, 344. 
Condit. expressed by imperat., 560, 3; 
by particip., 575, 9; 638, 2. 

Conditional conjuncs., 316, 3. Condit. 
sentences, 572 fif. ; three classes, 573 
fif . ; condit. assumed as real, 573 ; 574 ; 
as possible, 573 ; 576 ; as contrary to 
fact, 573 ; 579 ; general, 578 ; deviations 
from reg. forms, 580 ff . ; condit. clauses 
of comparison, 584 ; condit. adversative 
clauses, 585 ; relat. clauses, 593, 1 ; in 
indir. disc., 646 ff. ; position, 683, 2, n. 

Confid5 w. abl., 47«, 3. 

COnfltendum est, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 

C6nfund0 w. abl., 474, 2. 

Conjugation of verbs, 201 ff. ; of sum, 
205. First conj., 206 ff., 257 ff.; second, 
209 ff. ; 260 ff. ; third, 212 ff. ; 26« ff. ; 
fourth, 215 ff. ; 284 ff. i- verbs of conj. 
III., 225 ff.; periphrastic, 236 ff . ; 
peculiarities in, 238 ff. Irreg. verbs, 
290 ff.; defect., 299 ff.; impers., 302. 
Comparative view, 218 ff. Increm. of 
conj., 703 ff. ; quant, of, 711 ff. 

Conjunctions, 314 ff . ; coordinate, 315 ; 
657 ; subordinate, 316 ; omitted, 657, 6 ; 
position in sentence, 677. 

COnscius w. gen. and dat., 451, 2, n. 2 ; 
453, 3. C5nscius mihi sum w. in- 
fin., 613, 3. 

Consecutive conjuncs., 316, 6. 

Consonant stems in nouns, 95 ff. ; con- 
sonant verbs, 212 ff. 

Consonants, classes of , 7 ; 8 ; 44 ff . ; 
double, 7, N.; sounds, 12; assimila- 
tion, 53 ff. ; partial assim., 55; dis- 
similation, 56 ; consonants lost, 57 ff . 
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C5nstitu5, constr., 418, 3; 566, 5. 

C5nsul, decl., 99. 

C5nsul5, constr., 411, 2; boni cOn- 
sulere, 447, 1. 

Contends w. dat., 429, 5. 

Contention, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Contentus w. abl., 476, 1. 

Context, effect of, on position, 669. 

Continuing^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Contrft w. ace, 420, 2. 

Contraction of vowels, 42 ff. ; quant, of 
syllables in contraction, 687 ; 749, IL 

Contrah5, constr., 418, 3. 

Contrftrius w. gen. or dat., 451, 2, n. 1. 

Conveni5. constr., 418, 3. 

Convicting, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Oonvoc6, constr., 418, 3. 

Coordinate conjs., 314, 1; 315; 657 ff. 

C5pia, sing, and plur., 140. C5pia est 
w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. 

Copulative conjuncs., 315, 1; 657; omit- 
ted, 657, 6. 

Cor, defect., 141, 2 ; o in, 691, 3. 

C5ram w. abl., 490, 2. 

Coma, decl., 131. 

Corpus, decl., 101. 

Correlative prons., 189. 

06s, defect., 141, 2. 

Costing, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 

CottidiS, loc., 134, 2, n. 

Ootys, decl., 110. 

Countries, gend. of names of, 69; 
constr., 419, 3. 

Cr§dibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Creditur, constr., Gil, 2, n. 3. 

Cretic, 721, 2, N. 1. 

Crimine, constr., 456, 2. 

-crum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

Cubile, decl., 103. 

CHi&s, possess, pron., 176, 4. 

Caius, a, um, possess, interrog., 176, 3. 

-cula, -culum, verbal nouns in, 335. 

-cuius, -cula, -culum. diminutives in, 
340; u in, 712, 9. 

Cum, prep., appended, 175, 7; 182,2; 
com in compds., 374, 5. Cum w. 
abl., 490, 2; of accompaniment, 473, 
1 ; of manner, 473, 3 ; w. reflex, prons., 
504,5; w. idem, 508, 5. 

Cum (quom), 316, 1 and 7; w. plup. 
indie, 539, 2; clauses w., 597 ff . ; 
causal and concess., 598; 599; tem- 
poral, 600; cum inversum, 600, 1., 
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1; cum w. infiD., 643, 2. Turn . . . 

cum, 601, 2 ; cum . . . tum, 657, 4, 

N. 1. 
OunctI w. part, gen., 442, 2. 
•cundus, derivatives in, 328, 5. 
CupidxiB w. dat. of possessor, 430, 2. 
CupiO w. ace., or dat., 426, 4, N. 
OtlrO, coustr., 666, 2; w. gerundive, 

622. 
-cu8, derivatives in, 330, 1 ; 360. 
Cyclic dactyl, 723, 3 ; anapaest, 723, 4. 



D for original t, 62, 2; assimilated, 63, 
1 and 2; 64, 1; lost, 68, 4; 69, 1; in 
old abl., 79, 4; 84, 1; 107, 6; in pro- 
nouns, 175, 6 ; 179. Quant, of monosyl. 
in, 691, 2 ; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Dactyl, 721, 1; cyclic, 723, 3; effect of 
dactyls, 735, 2. 

Dactylic verse, 729, 1; 734; hexameter, 
731 ff . ; pentameter, 739 ; tetrameter, 
739, 2 ; trimeter, 739, 3. 

Damma, gend., 78, 6. 

Damii5, const r., 456, 4. 

Dapis, defect., 142. 

Daring, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Dative, Decl. I., 80, 2; Decl. III., 107, 2 
and 6; 110, 6 and 9; Decl. IV., 131,2 
and 4; Decl. V., 134, 2 and 4; dat. 
wanting, 141 fif. 

Dative, Syntax of, 422 fif. ; dat. for ace., 
419, 4; in exclam., 421,4; w. verbs, 
424 ff. ; in poetry, 428; w. compds., 
429 ; of possessor, 430 ; of agent, 431 ; 
ethical, 432; two dats., 433; w. adjs., 

' 434; w. nouns and adverbs, 436; w. 
rSfert and interest, 449, 1, n. ; pred. 
noun, or adj. in, 612, 3 ; of gerund and 
gerundive, 627 ; of supine, 635, 3. 

Days of month, how numbered, 754; 
Roman day, divisions of, 756. 

DS in compds. w. dat., 429; dS w. abl., 
490, 2 ; to denote time, 487 ; w. gerund 
and gerundive, 629; w. abl., for gen., 
444. 

Dea, decl., 80, 2. 

Dear, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

D6be5 in conclusion, 683 ; w. pres. in- 
fin., 618, 2. 

Ddcem5, constr., 565, 5. 

Deciding, constr. w. verbs of, 666, 6. 



Declarative sentence, 377, 3; in indir. 
disc., 642. 

Declaring, constr. w. verbs of, 613. 

Declension, 74; first, 78 flf. ; second, 
82 fif . ; third, 94 flf. ; fourth, 131 flf. ; fifth, 
134 fif. ; of numerals, 166. E in Decl. 
L and V., 696, 1. Increm. of decl., 
702 fif. ; quant, in, 706 fif. 

Decreeing, subj. w. verbs of, 666. 

D§doce6, constr., 411, 2. 

Defective nouns, 138 ff. Def . compari- 
son, 155 ff. Def. verbs, 299. 

Defining gen., 440, 4. 

DSierd (iar6), e in penult, 719. 

Delude in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

DSlectO, constr., 426, 2, n. 

Deliberative subj., 659, 4. Delib. ques- 
tions, 642, 3. 

D6-linqu0, 1 in perf. and p. part., 749, 

vn. 

Delivering, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

DSlos, decl., 89; OS in, 699. 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Demonstrative prons., S77 ff.; agree- 
ment, 394, 1; in agreement w. infin., 
615, 3. Demon, adverbs, 607, 7. Posi- 
tion of demon., 675. 

D6n&riu8, 757. 

DSnique in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Denominatives, 334, 4; denom. verbs, 
368; denom. inceptives, 277, 3; 280. 

Dentals, 7; 8, 1; 46. Dental stems, 
Decl. III., 97. 

Depell5, constr., 464, 1. 

Dependent clauses, 386, 1. 

Deponent verbs, 192, 2; 222 ff . ; prin. 
parts of, 257,1; 266; 281 ff.; 283; 289; 
use, 518, 3; 619, 4. 

Depriving, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Derivation of words, 319 ff. 

Derivatives, primary, 324, 2 ; 328 ff . ; 
secondary, 324, 3; 339 ff.; quant, in, 
712; 718; 749, HI. 

Descent, names of, 342. 

Descriptive gen., 440, 3 ; as pred. gen., 
447. 

Desideratives, 288; 366. 

Dgsind, constr., 458, 4. 

Desire, subj. of, 551, II. ; 658. 

Desiring, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1; w. 
verbs of, 458, 1 ; subj. w. verbs of, 665 ; 
infin. w. verbs of, 607, 1; 614. 

Ddsper5, constr., 405, 1, n. 
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Destitute of^ constr. w. adjs. meaning, 

465. 
Desum, synizesis in, 733, 3, n. 1. 
DSterior, compar., 155, 1. 
Deterius, adv., 311, 3. 
Determinative prons., 180; use, 608 fP. 

Determinat. compds., 372, 1. 
Determining t subj. w. verbs of, 665; 

subj., or infin., 666, 5 ; infin., 607, 1. 
Deterred, constr., 568, 8 ; 596, 2. 
Deus, decl., 83, 9. 
-dex, compds. in, 369, 3. 
Dexter, dec!., 92, 3; compar., 152, 2. 
Di, dis, insep. prep., 313 ; 376, 3. 
Diaeresis, 728, 2; 733, 4, n. 2; bucolic, 

736,2. 
Dialysis, 733, 4. 
Diana, i in, 689, 3. 
Diastole, 733, 5. 
Die for dice, 241 and 1. 
Dic6 omitted, 388, 5; w. dat., 426, 1, 

N. 2; 1 in dictum, 749, VI., 1. 
Dicolon, 728, 2, n. 1. 
Dicor, constr., Gil, n. 1. 
Diets audiens, oboediSns, 433, 4. 
-dicus, compds. in, 369, 4 ; compar., 153. 
Did6, decl., 110, 3. 
DiSs, decl., 134 ; gend., 135 ; i in compds. 

of, 719, 3. 
Difference, abl. of, 479. 
Differing y dat. w. verbs of, 427 ; 428, 2. 
Difficilis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 

2 and footnote 1 ; w. supine, 636, 1. 
Digrnor, constr., 481, 2. 
Digrnus, w. abl., 481; w. gen., 481, 1; 

w. infin., 608, 4, N. 1. Digrnus qui w. 

subj., 591, 7. 
Diiambus, 721, 2, n. 1. 
Dimeter, 729, N. 2; trochaic, 741 ; iambic, 

743,6; Ionic, 744. 
Diminutives, 310; signif., 341; dimin. 

verbs, 367. 
Diphthongs, 9 ; 11 ; inherited, 20 ; qualit. 

changes in, 32 ff . ; quant, of syllab. w. 

diph., 687; final diph. elided, 733, 1; 

shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, n. 
Dipody, 721, 2, n. 2; trochaic, 740; 

iambic, 742. 
Direct object, 404 flf. Direct disc., 641 ; 

changed to indir., 653. 
Directing y constr., w. verbs of, 565, 4. 
Direction, how expressed, 428, 1 ; comp. 

verbs denoting, constr. of, 429, 3. 



Dis, quant, of increm., 709. 

Dis, di, insep. prep., 313; 376, 3. 

Discourse, dir. and indir., 641 if.; moods 
and tenses in indir., 642 ff. ; dir. 
changed to indir., 663. 

Disjunctive conjuncs., 316, 2; 668. Dis- 
junctive questions, 380. 

Displeasing^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Dissenting^ dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Dissimilation of consonants, 66. 

Dissimilis, compar., 152, 3; constr., 
434, 2 and footnote; 435, 4 and foot- 
note 2; 451, 2, N. 1. 

Distance, abl. of, 417, 3; expressions of, 
w. quin, 695, 1. 

Distich, 731, N. ; elegiac, 739, 1. 

Di-8tinfiru5, I in stem of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

Distributives, 162 ff . ; use of, 164 ; decl., 
169. 

Distrusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Ditrochee, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Dia, compared, 311, 4. 

Dius, i in, 689, 3. 

Diatumus, compar., 157, 2. 

Diversus, compar., 156. 

-do, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2. Verbal 
nouns in d6, 337. 

D6, constr., 426, 6, n.; w. two dats., 
433, 2; w. gerundive, 622; a in in- 
crem., 711, 1 ; e in dedi, a in datum, 
715, 1. Dare litterfts, 426, 6, n. 

Doced, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Doleo, w. ace, 405, 1, n. 

Domus, gend., 133, 1; constr., 419, 1; 
dom5, 462, 4; domi, 484, 2. 

D5nec, 316, 1; in temp, clauses, 603; 
604,2; ein, 692, 2, N. 

D6n6, constr. , 426, 6 ; w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Double consonant, 7, n. ; length of syl- 
lable before, 688. Double questions, 
380; indirect, 660. Quant, before 
doubled cons., 692, 3, N. 3. 

Doubt ^ expressions of, w. quin, 595, 1. 

Dropping of vowels, 40 ; consonants, 57 ff. 

Dt changed to st, ss, s, 52, 1 ; 253, 1. 

Dual number, p. 64, footnote 1. 

Dubit5, dubium est, constr., 695, 1 ; 
596,1. 

Dae for dace, 241 and 1. 

Dae6 w. two dats., 433, 2; u in duc- 
tum, 749, VI., 1. 

Duim for dem, 244, 8. 
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Dum, 31(>» 1 and 3 ; w. pres. indie, 533, 
4 ; 6(H, 1 ; w. subj. in condit., 587 ; in 
temp, clauses, 603 ; 604. 

Dummodo, 316, 3; w. subj. in condit., 
687. 

Duo, dec!., 166; O in, 694. 

Duration of time, 417. 

DarO w. ace., 405, 2. 

-du8, derivatives in, 328, 5, N. 

Duty^ verbs denoting, in apodosis, 583; 
expressed by pass, peripbras. conjug., 
621 ; in indir. disc., 648, XL, 3. 

Dux, decl., 98. 

Dv, initial, changed to b, 52, 3. 



E 

fi, e, sound, 10 ; changed to 1 or o, 25 ; 
231 ,- 6 shortened, 39, 4 ; 134, 1. Nouns 
in S, Decl. I., 81 ; in e, Decl. III., 103 ; 
gend. of nouns in e, Decl. III., 122; e 
in abl., 107, 4; in dat., 107, 6; 6 in 
stems of Decl. V., 131, 1 ; in gen. and 
dat., 134, 2 and n. ; S in plur. of Greek 
neuters, 110,9; e-nouns, 134; e- verbs, 
201; 209 flf.; 369, 2: 361 ; 6 or e in 
adverbs, 307, 1 and 2; 308, 1; 311; 
e final, quant, of, 691 ; 696; in increm. 
of decl., 705; 708; conj., 711, and 2; 
e in compds. before faci5, 719, 2. 

fi, ex, see ex. 

Eft, 307, 3. 

Eftdem, 307, 3. 

Ea^iy^ dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Ecce w. demonstratives, 178, 7 ; w. dat. 
in exclam., 421, 4. First syllable 
sometimes short, 688, 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 733, 1, n. 3. 

Bdim, 244, 3. 

Editus w. abl., 469, 2. 

•fdS, e in, 712, 2. 

Edoce5, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Ef&cid, constr., 571, 1 and 3. 

Ef&gri$8, defect., 141, 1. . 

Egre5, constr., 458, 2. 

Efiro, decl., 175; o in, 694. 1 in mihi. 
693. Bgromet, 175, 4. 

Bhem, interj., 317, 1. 

Eheu, interj., 317, 3 ; S in, 689, 2. 

Bho, interj., 317, 5; o in, 694. Bho- 
dum, 317, 5. 

Bi, sound, 11; changed to I, 33. Bi, 
interj., 317, 3 ; w. dat., 421, 4. 



fiia, interj., 317, 2 and 6. 

-Sis, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

-eia, 6 in, 712, 3. 

Elegiac distich, 739, 1. 

Elegiambus, 746, 2. 

-dUs, adjs. in, 348 ; 6 in, 712, 3. 

Elision, 733, 1. 

Bllam, 178, 7. 

Ellipsis, 751, 1. 

BUum, 178, 7. 

Eiin w. demonstratives, 178, 7. 

BmO, 6, in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

EmotioTiy constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1; 
458,1; 614,4. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 665 ff. ; 
by standing at beginning, 6(i5, 1 ; at 
end, 665, 2; by separation, 665, 4; by 
anaphora, 666, 1 ; by chiasmus, 666, 2. 

-dna, e in, 712, 4. 

Enallage, 751, 4. 

Enclitics, accent of, 17, 1 ; quant., 691, 1. 

End, dat. of, 425, 3. End of sentence 
emphatic, 665, 2. 

Ending^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Endings of gen., 76; case endings, Decl. 
I., 78,7; Decl. H., 83, 6; Decl. UI., 
107, 4; Decl. IV., 131, 5; Decl. V., 
134, 5 ; incompar., 151 ; 152 ; of prons., 
179; verbal endings, 254; personal, 
255 ; mood and tense signs, 266 ; deriv. 
endings, quant, in, 712. 

-Sni, e in, 712, 7. 

Bnim, 315, 5 ; position, 661, 1 ; 677. 

-Snsis, adjs. in, 351 ; 353. 

-dnus, adjs. in, 349 ; 6 in, 712, 4. 

Envying f dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

B6, adverb, 307, 4. 

B6, Ire, w. supine in um, 633. 2 ; constr. 
w. infin., 608, 1. I in Ibam, ibO, 711, 
4; 1 in itum, 715, 1. 

Epen thesis, 750, 4. 

Bpitom§, decl., 81. 

Bpulum, decl., 147, 5. 

Equivalents, metrical, 722. 

-er, final, development of, 26, 4; 27, 6; 
nouns in, decl., 85ff. ; 99, 2 ; adjs. in, 
decl., 91 flf. ; 126 ; compar., 152. 

.emus, adjs. in, 349 ; 355. 

Sre = Srunt, 239. Bre, infin. ending, 
a loc. form, 333, 2. 

Brgr& w. ace, 420, 2 ; after adjs., 436, 1; 
= gen., 440, 2, N. 1. 

BrgrS, 315, 4 ; w. gen., 446, 5, 
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^runt for Srunt, 239. 

Es, e in, 691, 3; in compds., 698, 2. 

•Ss, DOUD8 in, decl., 101, 7 ; 106 ff. ; verbal 

nouns in, 333; gend., 115; 117; es, 

nouns in, decl., 97; gend., Ill; Ss, 

68, final, 692, 3; 698. 
Esse omitted, 243 ; 612, 2, N. 1 ; 620, 1, n. ; 

in perf. pass, infin., 620, 2. 
-Sssim, §880, in perf. subj. and fut. 

perf. indie, 244, 4. 
^asO in intensives, 364, 2. 
Est ut, 566, 1 ; est quod, 591, 4. 
^ster, -estrls, adjs. in, 351. 
Bt, 315, 1; 657, 1; meaning cm, 508, 5; 

than, 516, 3. Bt . . . et, et . . . que, 

que . . . et, neque . . . et, et . . . 

neque, 657, 4. 
^t final in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1. 
Btenim, 315,5; 661, 1. 
Ethical dat., 421, 4 ; 432. 
Etiam, 315, 1; 657, 1 and 3; in an- 

swers, 379, 1. 
Etiam si, etiamsl, etsi, 316, 4; in 

advers. clauses, 585; etsi in indep. 

clauses, 586, II., 4. 
-etus, 6 in, 712, 6. 
Etymology, 4, III. ; 318 ft. ; figures of, 

750. 
Eu, sound, 11; qualit. change of, 36; 

inter j., 317, 6. 
Buire, euhoe, interj., 317, 2 and 6. 
Euphemism, 752, 11. . • 

Euphony in arrang. of words and clauses, 

670; 682,2. 
HBUS, adjs. in, 347 ; -dus, 353. 
Bvenlt, constr., 671, 1. 
Bventus, Sventum, decl., 146, 5. 
Ez, e, in compds., 370; 374, 6; w. dat., 

429,2. 
Ex w. abl., 461 ; 467 ; 470 ; 490, 2 ; w. abl. 

= part, gen., 444 ; w. gerund and ge- 
rundive, 629. 
-§x, -ex, decl. of nouns in, 98, 120; 

compds. in, 369, 3. 
Bxanimis, exanimus, decl., 146. 
Exchanging^ constr. w. verbs of, 478, 

4 and 5. 
Exclamations, ace. in, 421 ; voc., 421, 2; 

nom., 421, 3; dat., 421, 4 : gen., 458, 

4,N. 
Exclamatory sentences, 377, 6 ; infin. in, 

616, 3. 
Bxistimor, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 



Exos, OS in, 699. 

Expers w. gen., 451, 2; w. abl., 466, 2. 
Ex];>58c0 w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Ex-stinflrud, i in perf. and p. part., 749, 

VII. 
ExtemplO, 310. 
Extent of space, ace. of, 417. 
Extrft w. ace., 420, 2. 
Exud, constr., 407. 



Pac for face, 241, 1; w. subj., 565, 4. 

Fac nd w. subj. in prohibitions, 54U, 2. 
Pacilis, compar., 152, 3; w. dat., 434, 2 

and footnote 1 ; w. supine, 635, 1. 
FaciO in comp. verbs, 373, 1 ; omitted, 

388, 6; w. dat., 426, 1, N. 2; 427 ; w. 

pred. gen., 447; 448; w. abl., 474, 3. 

Facid ut, 66(), 1 ; 571, 3. B before f 

in compds. of faciO, 719, 2. 
Facult&s, sing, and plur., 140. 
Faithful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 
Falsus, compar., 166. 
F&ma fert w. infin., 613, 3. 
Fam§8, decl., 146, 3. 
Pamilia, gen. of, 79, 2. 
Pftr, defect., 141, 1. 
Pfts, indecl., 1^7, 2 ; w. supine, 636, 1. 
Fatendum est, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 
Favoring, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Pax, quant, of increm., 706. 
Fearing, constr. w. verbs of, 567. 
Pebris, decl., 102, 3. 
Feeling, constr. w. verbs of, 406, 1 ; 467 ; 

468, 1 ; 614 and 4. 
Feet in versification, 720. 
Pel, defect., 141, 1. 
PSlix, decl., 128. 
Feminine, 67, 2; 69; 115 ff. 
Per for fere, 241 ; e in, 091, 3. 
-fer, compds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 

adjs. in, 92, 2. 
Fere, ferm§, S in, 696, 3. 
Festivals, plur. in names of, explained, 

139, 3; plur. in -&lia, decl., 145, 2, n. ; 

abl. in names of, 48(1, 1. 
-fex, compds. in, 369, 3. 
-flc6, verbs in, 373, 3. 
-flcus, compds. in, 369, 4 ; compar., 153. 
Fidi, 1 in penult, 715, 1. 
Fid6 w. abl., 476, 3. 
Fifth decl., 134 ff. ; @ final in, 696, 1. 
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Figures of prosody, 733 ; of speocb , 750 ff . ; 

of etymology, 700; of syntax, 751 ; of 

rhetoric, 752. 
Fnia, dec!., 80, 2 ; apparent ellipsis of, 

446,1. 
Miu8, YOG. gen. fill, 83, 6 and 6. Ap- 
parent ellipsis of, 446, 1. 
Filling, abl. w. verbs of, 477, H. ; gen. 

w. adj. of fullness, 477, II., 2. 
Final conjuncs., 316, 5. Final clauses, 

568. Final vowels and syllables, quant. 

of, 691 ff. ; in Plautus and Terence, 

092, notes. Final syllable elided, 733, 1. 
FingO, I in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Finis, decl., 102, 4 ; sing, and plur., 140. 
Finite verbs, 199, 1 ; agreement, 388. 
First decl., 78 flF. First conj., 206 flF.; 

257 ff. 
FlagltO w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Flattering^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
FlOs, decl., 101. 

Fore ut, constr., 671, 1 ; 619, 2 and 3. 
Forgetting, constr. w. verbs of, 454. 
Foils, Is in, 700, 1. 
Formation of verb stems, 245 ff. ; of 

words, 319 ft, ; of nouns and adjs., 

328 ff. 
Fors, defect., 143. 
Forsitan, 310, 1. 
Fortana, sing, and plur., 140. 
Fourth decl., 131 flF. Fourth conj., 215 flf. ; 

284 ff. 
Fractions, 165. 
FrangO, stem vowel long in perf. and 

p. part., 749, VH. 
Fra\is, dec!., 106, 4. 
Freeing, abl. w. verbs of, 462 ; w. adjs. 

meaning free from, 465. 
FrSnum, decl., 147, 4. 
Frequentatives, 364. 
FrStii8w.abl.,476, 1. 
Friendly, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 435,1. 
Fractiis, decl., 131. 
Frastrft, & in, 695, 4. 
Fragl, indecl., 137, 3; compar., 164,2. 
Fragis, defect., 142; quant, of increm., 

710. 
Fruor w. abl., 477, I. ; gerundive, 623, 

1 ; a in fractus, 749, VII. 
Fuam, 205, 2. 

Fiilsse in perf. pass, infin., 620, 2. 
Fullness, derivatives denoting, 346 ; gen. 



w. adjs. of. 451, 2; 477, H., 2; abl. w. 

adjs. of, 477, U. 
Fungor w. abl., 477, 1 ; gerundive, 623 ; 

a in fQnctiis, 749, VII. 
Far, quant, of increm., 710. 
Future tense, 196,1. Fut. indie, 536; 

for imperat., 536, 2 ; 560, 4, n. ; in con- 

dit., 577, 3. Fut. imperat., 660, 2; 

561, 3. Fut. in temp, clauses, 600, 1. ; 

605, II., 2. Fut. time in subj., 541, 2. 

Fut. infin., 619. Fut. particip., 640. 
Future perf. tense, 196, 2; 540; how 

supplied in subj., 541, 2; in condit., 

674, 3; in temp, clauses, 603, II., 1 ; in 

indir. disc., 644, 2. 
Futurum esse ut, 619, 2 and 3; 647, 2. 



G from c, 5, 2; sound, 12; changed to 
C, 55, 1 ; dropped, 58, 1. 

Games, names of, constr., 486, 1. 

Gauded, constr., 599. 

Gemd w. ace, 405, 1. 

Gender, 65 ff. ; in Decl. I., 78 and 6 ; 
Decl. II., 82; 87 ff. ; Decl. HI., Ill ff. ; 
Decl. IV., 131 ff. ; Decl. V., 134 ff. ; 
general table of, 136. 

Gener, decl., 86, 3. 

General relatives, 182, 3; use, 614 ff. 
Gen. subject, • 388, 3. Oen. truths, 
532, 2> in condit., 578; in temp, 
clauses, 601, 4 ; 602, 4. 

Genitive, endings of, 76; Decl. I., fts 
79, 2 ; um, 80, 1 ; Decl. II., I for ii, 83, 
8 ; um, 84, 3 ; 6n, 89, 1 ; Decl. IIL, um, 
102, 5; 106, 7; p. 38, footnote 2; 126, 
2; 130; 6rum, 110, 5; On, 110, 7; i, 
110, 4 ; as, 110, 3 : Decl. IV., uis, uos, 
I, 131^ 3; 133, 2; Decl. V., S, i, es, 
134, 2, 3, and 4 ; gen. wanting, 141 ff . 

Genitive, syntax of, 437 ff. ; how ren- 
dered, 437; uses, 438; w. possess., 
393, 6 ; w. nouns, 439 ff. ; attrib. and 
pred., 439; attrib., its varieties, 440 ; 
in special constructions, 445 ff. ; pred. 
gen., 447 ff. ; of price, 448; w. rSfert 
and interest, 449; w. adjs., 435, 4; 
450 ff. ; w. pres. particips. as adjs., 451, 
3 ; w. verbs, 454 ff ; in exclam., 468, 
4, N. ; gen. of gerund and gerundive, 
626. Position of gen., 671; w. adj., 
671, 4. 
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Oenitus w. abl., 469, 2. 

Crentes, Roman, how designated, 354. 

-Srer, «ompds. in, 369, 4; decl., 86, 2; 
adjs. in, 92, 2. 

Gernnd, 2(30, 2 ; of impers. verbs, 302, 4 ; 
in seq. of tenses, 548. Syntax of 
gerund, 624 fif. ; cases of, 625 ; denot- 
ing purpose, 626, 6 ; 627, 2. 

(Gerundive, 200, 4; syntax, 621 flf.; 
gerundive constr., 623; w. gen., mei, 
etc., 626, 3; denoting purpose, 626, 6; 
627,2. 

-grintft, numerals in, & in, 695, 3. 

Giving, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2 ; 
gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Glyconic verse, 730; 745, 3 and 7. 

Qm, quant, of vowel before, 749, 1, n. 1. 

Gn lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3; 
749, 1. 

Gnomic perfect, 638, 6. 

-firO, decl. of nouns in, 100, 2; verbal 
nouns in, 337. 

Ooingy two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Orfttia, sing, and plur., 140; firr&tift, 
constr., 475, 2. 

Gratis, is in, 700, 1. 

Grfttiilor, constr., 599. 

Greek nouns, Decl. I., 81 ; Decl. II., 89; 
Ded. III., 109 flf. Long vowels in 
Greek nouns, 689, 3, n. 1 ; 692, 2, n. 

Gras, decl., 107, i. 

Guttural stems, 98. 

Gutturals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; with s forming x, 
61; lost, 68. 

H 

H changed to c, 66, 2 ; lost, 68, 7 ; does 
not affect quant, of preceding syl- 
lables, 688, 1, N. 1. 

Habe5, constr., 410, 2; w. perf. part., 
431, 3; w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Hftc, 307, 3. 

Hadria, gend., 78, 6. 

Haec = hae, 178, 1. 

Haud, use, 655. 

HSia, interj., 317, 6 ; a in, 695, 4. 

Hem, interj., 317, 1. 

Hendiadys, 751, 3, n. 1. 

Hephthemimeral caesura, 736, foot- 
note 3. 

Hephthemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

HSrSs, quant, of increm., 708. 

Heroic verse, 730, n. 



HSrOs, decl.. 110. 

Hesitating, constr. w. verbs of, GOT, 1. 

Heteroclites, 146 flf. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 147. 

Heu, heus, interj., 317. 

Hexameter, 729, n. 2 and 6; 734 flf.; 

last word of, 738. 
Hiatus, 733, 2. 
HibSr, decl., 86, 3. 
Hie, decl., 178 ; use, 606 flf. ; for meu8, 

noster, hie homO for esro, 607, 2. 

1 in hie, 6 in h6c, 691, 3. 
Hie, 308, 2. 
Hidden quantity, 749. 
Hiems, decl., 100. 
HUaris, liUarus, decl., 146. 
Hindering, constr. w. verbs of, 666; 

668,8; 695,2; 696,2. 
Hiring, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 
Historical tenses, 198, 2; hist, perf., 

197, 2; 198, 2 ; 637, 2 ; pres., 632, 3 ; in 

sequence, 643 flf.; 646. Hist, infin., 

610. 
H6e, 307, 4. 
HodiS, 134, 2, N.; 6 in, 696, 1; o in, 

719, 4. 
Horace, logaoedic verses in, 746 ; comp. 

meters, 746; versification, 747; lyric 

meters, 747. 
HorreO, w. ace., 405, 1. 
Hortative suTjj., 669, 1. 
Hortor, constr., 412; w. infin., 608, 3. 
Hortus, sing, and plur., 140. 
Hostile, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 436,1. 
Hours, Roman, 766. 
Hae, 307, 4. 
Haiusmodi, 178, 9. 
Humilis, compar., 152, 3. 
Humus, gend., 87, 3; himi5, 462, 4; 

humi, 484, 2. 
Hyperbaton, 751, 5. 
Hyperbole, 752, 7. 
Hypermetrical, 729, N. 3; apparently, 

in Vergil, 738, 2. 



I 

1, 1, sound, 10 ; consonant sound of, 12, 
2 ; 733, 3, N. 2; qualit. changes of, 26; 
i shortened, 39, 4 ; lost, 58, 6; i in gen. 
and voc. of nouns in ius and in gen. 
of nouns in ium, 83, 6 and 6 ; stems 
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in 1, 102 ff . ; 126 £f. ; i changed to e or 
dropped, 103, 1 ; I in abL, 102. I-yerbs. 
217 fif.; 359. 3; 362. Stem vowel 
changed to 1 in oompdB., dG9; 1 aa- 
snnied, 36i), 1. I final, quant, of, 692, 
1; 693; in increm. of decL, 706; 709; 
con j., 711 and 3; in compds. of difis, 
719, 3. Length of syllable before 1 
consonant, 688, 2. 

.la, noons in, 346 ; 360, 3 ; 364. 

laciO, spelling and pronun. of compds., 
688,2. 

-iao\i8, adjs. in, 353. 

.iad68, patronymCA in, 342 ; a in, 712, 8. 

lam, with dia, dudum w. pres., 633, 
1 ; w. imperf ., 636, 1. 

lambelegus, 746, 1. 

Iambic verse, 729, n. 1 ; 742 ff . ; dipody, 
742; trimeter, 743; 747, 18; dimeter, 
743, 3; tetrameter, 743, 4; stanza, 
747, 16. 

Iambus, 721, 2 ; irrational, 723, 2. 

-i&nixs, adjs. in, 353. 

-las, patronymics in, 342. 

.Ibam = iSbam, 244, 1. 

Ibi, :^08,2; i in, 693. 

•!bO, -Ibor, ^ -iam, -iar, 244, 2. 

fbixs for lis, 181, 1. 

.ioius, adjs. in, 347 ; 360. 

-ic5, denominative verbs in, 368. 

Ictus, 724 ; place of, determined, 727, N. 
1 ; in hexam., 734 ; on unaccented syl- 
lables, 737. 

-icixs, -Icixs, derivatives in, 330; 350; 
^53. 

-Id. old abl. ending, 107, 6. 

Idem, decl., 181; w. dat., 434, 3; use 
of, 608; Idem . . . qui, 508, 6. 

-id$8, patronymics in, 342 ; 1 in, 
712, 8. 

Ides, 75*, I., 3. 

-Id6, 1 in, 712, 2. 

Iddneixs w. infin., 608, 4 ; Id5neix8 qui 
w. subj., 691, 7. 

Idas, gend., 132. 

-l@nsis, adjs. in, 353. 

-ier in pres. pass, infin., 244, 6. 

-iSs, -ISns, in numeral adverbs, 171, 
footnote 1. 

• iSs, verbal nouns in, 333; denomina- 
tives in, 345. 

Ifiritur, 316, 4; position, 660, 1; 677. 

Iirnis, decl., 102. 



-iflrO, nouns in, 344, 4 ; I in, 712, 2 ; -i^, 
denom. verbs in, 368. 

-He, nouns in, 348, 3; I in, 712, a 

nico, o in, 694. 

iUon, decl., 89. 

-ills, adjs. in, compar., 152, 3 ; 157, 1 ; w. 
dat., 434, 2; derivatives in, 329; 352; 
-nis, adjs. in, 348. 

mabop w. dat., 429, 6. 

niative coojuncs., 316, 4; 660. 

nie, decl., 178; use, 506 ff . ; portion, 
676, 1 ; first syllable sometimes short, 
688,3. 

mic, decl., 178, 6. 

mic, 308, 2. 

niim, illinc, 307, 6. 

-1115, diminutives in, 367. 

mo, iU5c, 307, 4. 

-im in ace., 102, 2 and 3 ; for am or em, 
244, 3; adverbs in, 307, 6. 

Imber, decl., 106, 6. 

Immemor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Immo, first syl. sometimes short, 688, 3. 

Impedlmentum, sing, and plur., 140. 

Impedid, constr., 568, 8; 696, 2. 

Imperative mood, 196; syntax, 660 ff. 
Imperat. sentences, 377, 5. Imperat. 
subj., 659, 2; in indir. disc., 642. Im- 
perat. and subj. in^commands, 660 ff. ; 
in apodosis, 581. B in imperat., Conj. 
II., 696, 2 ; shortened, 696, 2. 

Imperfect tense, 196, 1 ; indie, 534 ff. ; 
w. lam, iam dia, etc., 636, 1; in let- 
ters, 53!), 1 ; in condit., 578, 1 ; in temp. 
clauses, 601; subjunc, 541, 2; 544; 
545; 647; subj. of desire, 658, 1; in 
condit., 678, 2; n. 1; 579; 684, 2; in 
temp, clause, 600, II. ; 603, n., 2 ; 604, 
1 and 2 ; 605, n. ; in indir. disc., 647. 

Impersonal verbs, 302; impers. pass., 
302, 6 and 7; 426, 3; 611, 2; 621, 2 and 
3; w. substant. clause as subject, 571. 

Imple6, constr., 458, 2; 477, II., 1. 

Imploring^ constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Impos, OS in, 699; quant, of increm., 
707. 

ImpradSns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Imputing^ two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

In in compds., 374, 7 ; w. dat., 429. In 
w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3; w. ace. 
after adjs., 436, 1; w. abl. of time, 
487, 2; w. reflex, pron., 604, 6; w. 
gerund., 628; 631. 
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In, insep. prep., 313; in compds., 370; 
375, 4. 

-!na, nouns in, 349, 3. 

IncddO w. ace, or dat., 429, 4. 

Inceptives, inchoativesi 277 ff. ; 365. 

Inclination^ constr., w. adjs. of, 434, 2 ; 
435,1. 

Inolutus, compar., 156. 

IncrSdibilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Increments, quant, in, 702 ff. ; decl., 
705 flF. ; conj., 711 ff. 

Inde, 307,5; 315,4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 137; gend., 70. 
Indecl. adjs., 137, 3. 

Indefinite pronouns, 185 fF.; use of, 
512 ff. Indefinite subject, 388, 3; 
600, n., 2. 

Independent clauses, 386, 1. 

Index of verbs, p. 403. 

Indicative mood, 193; use, 520; 523 ff.; 
in condit., 573; 574 ; 581 ff. ; in adver- 
sative clauses, 585 ; in ooncess. clauses, 
586 ; in causal clause, 588, 1. ; w. cum 
causal and concess., 599; w. cum 
temp., 600; 601; w. diun, etc., 603; 
in indir. disc, 643, 3 and 4. 

Indifire5, constr., 458, 2. 

Indifirnus w. abl., 481 ; w. gen., 481, 1. 
Indiflrnus qui w. subj., 591, 7. 

Indirect discourse, 611 ff . ; moods and 
tenses in, 642 ff. ; moods in prin. 
clauses, 642; in subord. clauses, 643; 
tenses, 644 ; prons. and persons, 645 ; 
condit. clauses, 646 ff . ; direct changed 
to indir., 653. Indirect clauses, 649 ff. ; 
indir. questions, 649, 2; 650; subj. in, 
649,2; indie, in, 649, 6. 

Indirect object, 423 ff. ; varieties, 425 ; 
w. adjs., 434 ; w. direct obj., 424. 

Indo-European languages, 1. 

Indulging^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

InduO, constr., 407. 

•InS, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Inferus, compar., 155, 2. 

Infinitive, 200, 1; origin and develop, 
of, 608 ; gend., 70 ; in abl. abs., 489, 6 ; 
in seq. of tenses, 546 ; 548 ; syntax of, 
606 ff. ; of purpose, 608 ; w. adjs., 608, 
4 and n. 1 ; w. verbal nouns, 608, 4, 
N. 2; as object or subject, 609; 615; 
w. preps., 609, 2; historical, 610; w. 
▼•rbs w. ace., 613; pred. after, 612; 
tenses of, 617 ; in indir. disc., 642 ; 643, 



1 and 2; in relat. clauses, 643, 1. 

Infin. clauses, 610, 3; as subject, 615; 

as pred., 616, 1; as appos., 616, 2; in 

exclamations, 610, 3; in abl. abs., 

616, 4. 
Inflection of words, 319 ff. 
Influence, dat. of, 425, 1. 
Infra w. ace, 420, 2. 
Ingrratis, Is in, 700, 1. 
-ini, I in penult, 712, 7. 
Iniacundus w. supine, 635, 1. 
Injuring t dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Innltor w. abl., 476, 3. 
Inquam, position, 679. 
Inqui§8, quant, of increm., 708. 
Inscians w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Inseparable preps., 313 ; in compds., 375. 
Instar, indecl., 137, 2; w. gen., 446, 4. 
Instrumental case, 459, 2. Instr. abl., 

472 ff. ; 476 ff. ; of gerund and gerun- 
_ dive, 6;J0. 

InsuStus, constr., 453, 2. 
Integrer w. gen., 452, 2. 
Intellegror, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Intending, construction w. verbs of, 

607,1. 
Intensives, 364. 
Inter in compounds, 370 ; 374, 8 ; w. dat., 

429. Inter w. ace, 420, 2 ; = gen., 444 ; 

to denote time, 487, 2 ; IntennSs, inter 

v6s, inter 8$ w. reciprocal force, 502, 

1. Inter w. ger., 628. 
Interdlcd, constr., 426, 7 ; 464, 3. 
Interea, 310. 
Interest, dat., of, 425, 2. 
Interest, constr., 449. 
Interior, compar., 155, 1. 
Interjections, 317; w. voc, 402, 1; w. 

ace, 421; w. nom., 421, 3; w. dat., 

421, 4. 
Interrogative pfons., 183 ff. ; use, 511 ; 

position, 675. Interrog. conjuncs. , 316, 

8. Interrog. sentences, 377, 4 ; 378 ff.; 

in indir. disc, 642. 
Interroffd w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Interval, abl. of, 479, 3; interval be- 
tween events, how expressed, 488. 
Intra w. ace, 420, 2; to denote time, 

487,2. 
Intransitive verbs, 190, 2; 192, 1; w. 

cognate ace, 409; impers. pass., 518, 

1 and 2; 621, 2; gerund, 626, 2. 
Intus w. abl., 490, 4. 
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-Inus, adj8. in, 349; 853. 

Invenior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 

Invltus, compar., 156; w. dat. -of pos- 
sess., 430, 2; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

40, verbs in, of Conj. III.. 225 £f. ; qoant. 
of stem syllables, 713; verbal nouns 
in, 333; diminutives, 340, 5; verbs w. 
suffix io, 359. 

locus, decl., 147, 1. 

40n6, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Ionic feet, 721, 2, N. 1; verse, 744; 
stanza, 747, 19. 

4or in comparatives, 151 ff. ; decl., 127. 

Ipse, decl., 181; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; 
gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; use, 509. 

4r, nouns in, decl., 86, 1. 

Irl as auxiliary in f ut. pass, infin., 297, 4. 

Irony, 752, 5. 

Irrational time, 720, 4. 

Irregular comparison, 152 ft. Irreg. 
verbs, 2?» flf. 

Is, decl., 181 ; use, 508; is . . . qui, 508, 
4 ; is in quin clause, 595, 6. 

-is, decl. of nouns in, 102; gend., 118; 
adjs. in, 120 ; 127 ; patronymics in, 342. 
Is in ace. plur., 102; 105; 107, 4. Is, 
is, final, 692, 3; 700. 

Islands, gend. of names of, 69 ; constr., 
419,2; 462,4; 484,1. 

-Issimus, a, um, in superlative, 151. 

-issO, intensives in, 364, 2. 

Iste, decl., 178; use, 505; 507, 3. 

Istic, decl., 178, 6. 

Istic, 308, 2. 

IstO, istOc, 307, 4. 

-it final in Plautns, 692, 3, n. 1. 

Ita in answers, 379, 1 ; Ita . . . ut nOn, 
ita . . . ut nS, 670, 3; ita . . . si, 575, 
1 ; 654, N.2 ; ita ... ut, 584, 5. Mean- 
ing of ita, (»54, N. 2. 

Itaque, ;ar>, 4. 

-itimus, adjs. in, 352. 

-it6, frequentatives in, 364. 

-Itus, a Jjs. in, 346. 

-ium, decl. of nouns in, 83, 6; ium in 
gen. plur., 102; 103; 105; verbal nouns 
in, 333; denominatives in, 344; 350, 3. 

lubeO, constr., 565, 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611, 2, N. 2. 

lacundus w. supine, 635, 1. 

ladiclO, constr., 4.56, 2. 

ladlcor, constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 

lagerum, decl., 145, 2. 



lunarO w. abl., 474, 2 ; tl in perf . and p. 

part., 749. VH. 
luppiter, ded., 107, 3. 
lUrO w. infin., 619, 1. 
Ifls, decl., 101. 
luvenis, compar., 158. 
luventa, iuventUs, decl., 145, 6. lu- 

ventOs w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 
-ius, decl. of nouns in, 83, 5 and 6; 

derivatives in, 330; 350; 353; 354; -ius 

in gen. of adjs., 93. 
luvO, constr., 426, 2, N. 
lOxtft w. ace., 420, 2; ft in, 695, 4. 
-ivus, derivatives in, 331 ; 350. 
-Ix, decl. of nouns in, 98; gend., 120; 

quant, of increm., 709. 



Joy, special use of adjs. expressing, 

497, 1. 
Julian calendar, 754. 
Jussive subj., 559, 2 ; in condit., 587 ; in 

relat. clause, 593. 
Juvenal, versification, 747. 



K seldom used, 5. 

Kindred words placed near each other, 

667. 
Knowing^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Knowledge, adjs. of, w. gen., 451, 1 ; w. 

force of adverbs, 497, 1. 



Ii, stems in, decl., 99; gend. of nouns in, 

122; 123. Quant, of monosyl. in, 691, 

2; of final syUable in. 692, 2. 
Labials, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 47 ; labialized velars, 

45 ; labial stems, 96. 
Lacer, decl., 92, 3. 
Lacus, decl., 131, 2. 
Ija«d5 w. ace., 426, 1, n. 1. 
La^tus w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Lampas, decl., 110. 
Language, Latin, 1 ; 2. 
Lapis, decl., 97. 
Lar, quant, of increm., 706. 
Latin language, name, derivation of, 1 ; 

2. Latin period, 685. Latin literature 

and authors, 753. 
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Ijsud5, constr., 599. 

Laurus, decl., 133, 2. 

Leap year, 765, n. 2. 

Learning^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Leaving, two data. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 

Lieg6f 6 in perf . and p. part., 749, VIL 

Lengthening of vowels, 37 ff. 

-16nB, -lentuB, adjs. in, 346. 

Led, decl., 100. 

LepuB, quant, of increm., 707. 

Letters, classification of , 6 ; 7 ; sounds, 

10 ft. ; names of, indecl^ 137, 1. Tenses 

in letters, 539, 1. 
Letting, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1. 
LevO, constr., 458, 4. 
LSx, quant, of increm., 708. 
IiibSns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Liber (Bacchus), llberl, decl., 86, 8; 

Uber,a,um,85; 91. 
Licet, 316, 4; w. subj., 564, IL, 1; 586, 

XL 
LiSn, € in, 692, 2, n. 
Liflrer, decl., 102, 3, n. 
Likeness, dat., w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 

435,4. 
Limit, ace. of, 418. 

-limixB, a, um, in superlative, 152, 3. 
Linguals, 7 ; 8, 1. 
Linter, decl., 106, 6. 
LiquI, i in penult, 715, 1. 
Liquids, 7; 44, 2; 48. Liquid stems, 99. 
IjIb, decl., 106, 4; quant, of increm., 

709. 
Literature, Roman, 753. 
Litotes, 752, 8. 
Littera, sing, and plur., 140, Dare lit- 

ter&B, 426, 5, n. 
Lltum, i in, 715, 1. 
Locative, 73, 2; in Decl. I., 78, 4 ; Decl. 

n., 83, 4; Decl. III., 108; domi, 133, 

1: Decl. v., 134, 2, n. ; as adverb, 308. 

Abl. w. loc., 393, 7. Syntax of loc., 

482 ff.; loc. abl., 482 ff.; 631. 
Loc5, constr., 418, 3. 
LocuplSs, quant, of increm., 708. 
Locus, decl., 147, 1 ; locO, locls, con- 
str., 485, 2. 
Logaoedic verse, 745. 
Long syllables, 14, 1; 687; 688; long 

vowels w. hidden quant., 749. 
liOnfirinquiiB, compar., 157, 2. 
LonfiriuB without quam, 471, 4. 
Ladicra, defect., 144. 



LaduB, sing, and plur., 140. 

Lu68, defect., 143. 

4u8, la, lum, diminutives in, 340. 

Ldx, defect., 141, 2; quant, of increm., 

710. 
LQxuria, laxurife, decl., 145, 4. 
Lyric metres of Horace, 747. 

M 

M changed to n, 55, 5; developing p, 

52, 5; stems in m, 100. Quant, of 

monosyl. in, 691, 2 ; of final syllables 

in, 692, 2. M final elided, 733, 1. 
Maere5 w. ace., 405, 1. 
Maaris in compar., 159; 499, 1 and 2. 
M&flrnuB, compar., 154. M&firni, constr., 

448,1. 
Mftior in expressions of age, 417, 4. 
m&ior without quam, 471, 4. 
Making, verbs of, w. two aces., 410 ; w. 

subj., 566. 
Male, w. dat., 426, 1, n. 2; e in, 696, 3. 
Mftl5, constr. , 471 , 9 ; w. infin . , or subj . , 

565, 2; 614, 2. 
MaluB, compar., 154. 
M&ne, indecl., 137, 2. 
ManifestUB w. gen., 451, 2. 
Manner, abl. of, 473, 3; expressed by 

particip., 638, 1. 
Mare, decl., 103, 2; mari, constr., 485, 2. 
Marflrazita, decl., 147, 2. 
Mas, decl., 106, 4 ; quant, of increm., 

706. 
Mastery, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; w. 

verbs of, 458, 3. 
Materia, materiSs, decl., 145, 4. 
Material, derivatives denoting, 347. 

Abl. of material, 467; 470. 
Matarus, compar., 152, 2. 
Ma-vol5, etc., 295, 3. 
MaxixnS in comparison, 159. 
Maxim!, denoting price, 448, 1. 
Means, abl. of, 476 ff.; expressed by 

particip., 638, 1. 
Measure of difference, abl. of, 479. 
Measuring, abl. w. verbs of, 480, 2. 
MSd, 175, 6. 
Medeor w. dat., 424, 3. 
Medial vowels, 7, 2. 
Mddius fldius, mehercuie, meher- 

culSs, inter j., p. 147, footnote 4. 
Mel, defect., 141, 1. 
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MeloB, decl., 110, 9; 06 in, 699. 

M6m6, 175, 5. 

MeminI, w. gen., 454; w. aoc.» 454, 1 
and 2; w. abl. w. d6, 454, 3; w. cum, 
601, 4, N. ; w. pres. iofin., 618, 2. 

Memor, decl., 128; quant, of iacrem., 
707. 

-men, -mentum, verbal nouns in, 396. 

Mdnsa, decl., 78. 

Mdnals, decl.. 102, 5. 

Mdpte, 175, 6. 

MercSs, qoant. of increm., 706. 

Meridids, gend., 135; defect., 138, 4. 

MeritUB, compar., 156. 

Messis, decl., 102, 3. 

Met, emphatic pronom. ending, 175, 4; 
176, 2. 

Metaphor, 752, 2. 

Metathesis, 750, 5. 

Metonomy, 752, 3. 

Metrical equivalent, 722. 

MetUB, defect., 141, 1. 

MeuB. decl., 176, 1. 

MI = mihi, 175, 1 , voc. of meu8, 176, 1. 

Middle voice, 517. 

MUea, decl., 97. 

Mllitiae, loc.,78,4; 484,2. 

Mnie, 168; use, 163, 2; symbol for, 170, 1. 
Milia, masc. by synesis, 389, 2. 

Million sesterces, how denoted, 757, K. 4. 

-mini, pers. ending, 255 footnote. 

Minlmd in answers, 379, 1. 

Minimi, denoting price, 448, 1. 

-min5 in fut. imperat., 244, 5. 

Minor in expressions of age, 417, 4; 
minor, minus, without quam, 471, 
4; min5ris, const r., 448, 1 and 4. 

Minor w. infin., 619, 1. 

Mir&bilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Miror w. ace, 405, 1 ; w. gen., 458, 4. 

Mis, 175, 6. 

Misce5 w. dat., 427; w. abl., 474, 2. 

Misereor, miserSscd, w. gen., 457. Mi- 
serSscit, miserStur, constr., 457, 5. 

Miseret, constr., 457. 

Miseror, constr., 457, 2. 

MittO, constr., 426, 5 ; w. two dats., 
433, 2; w. gerundive, 622. 

-mO, verbal nouns in, 336. 

Modifiers, 383 if. Position of modifiers 
of subject, 664, 1 ; of pred., 664, 2; of 
objects, 664, 3; position changed by 
emphasis, 665; modifiers of nouns, 



671 ; 675 ; of adjs., 672; of verbs. 673 ; 
of adverbs, 674. 

Mode, 316, 3; 657, 4, n. 1; w. subj. in 
condit., 587. N5n mode . . . sed 
(v6rum) eUam, 657, 4, n 1. O final 
in mode and its compds., 694. 

MoneO, constr., 412; 456; 565, 6. 

Money, Roman, 757. 

-mOnia, nouns in, 336 ; 345. 

-m5nium, verl>al nouns in, 336 ; denom- 
inatives in, 344. 

MonocoloB, 728, 2, n. 1. 

Monometer, 729, n. 2. 

Monosyllables, quant., 691. 

Months, gend. of names of, 68 ; names of, 
in -ber, decl., 102, 6 ; Roman months, 
754. 

Moods, 193 ff. Mood signs, 256. Indie, 
520; 523 fif. Subj., 621; 641 ff. 
Imperat., 522. Moods in condit. sen- 
tences, 572 ff. ; 687; in advers. and 
concess. clauses, 686; in causal 
clauses, 588 ; in relat. clauses, 589 ff. ; 
w. quin, 594 ff.; w. cum causal and 
concess., 697 ff. ; w. cum temp., 600; 
in indir. disc, 64^ ff. ; in indir. clauses, 
649. Infin., 606 ff. 

Morae or times, 720, 1. 

Morphology, 4, II. ; 60 ff . 

MOs, sing, and plur., 140. 

Motion to, how expressed, 428, 1 ; 429, 3. 

MoveO w. abl., 463. 

Mulciber, decl., 86, 3. 

Multl, indef. number, 166, 3. 

Multiplicatives, 162, n. 1. 

MultdtQdO w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

MultuB, compar., 164, 1 ; plur., 166, 3. 

Mas, decl., 106, 4. 

Mutes, 7 ; 8 ; 9 ; 44 ff. ; series, 45. Mute 
and liquid, quant, of syllable before, 
690. 

Matd, constr., 478, 4. 



N 

N assimilated to 1 or m, 53, 4 ; lost, 58, 
5 ; 59, 3. Stems in n, 100. Quant, of 
final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Nam, 315, 5 ; in questions, 378, 4. 

Name, dat. of, 430, 1. 

Names, Roman, 354. Names of towns, 
constr., 418; 462; 483, 2. 

Namque, 315, 5; 661, 1. 
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Nasals, 7,5; 44,2; 48. 

Nasal stems, 100. 

N&scor, constr., 469, 2. 

N&t&lis, sing, and plar., 140. 

N&ta, abl. of specif., 480, 1. 

N&tus w. abl., 469, 1. 

Nftvis, decl., 102. 

Nd, vowel short before, 740, IX. 

-ne in questions, 316, 8 ; 378 ; in doable 
questions, 380 ; in indir. quest., 649, 2 ; 
650, 1, 2, and 3; position, 378, 2; 677, 
2. E elided before consonant, 733, 1, 
N. 1. 

NS, 316, 4 and 5 ; 655 ; w. optative subj., 
558; w. volit. subj., 559; w. subj. in 
prohibitions, 561, 2 and 4; in substan. 
clauses, 562, 2 and n.; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1 ; w. subj. of purpose, 
568 ; in result clauses, 570, 4 ; in con- 
cess., 586, II. NS n6n, 567, 2 ; 665, 1. 

Nearness, dat. w. adjs. of, 434, 2; gen., 
435,4. 

Nec, 315, 1; 392, 5; 657, 1. Nee . . . 
nee (neque), nec . . . et (que), et 
. . . nec, 657, 4. E in nec, 691, 3. 

Necessary, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 4.34, 2. 

Necessity, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
583 ; expressed by pass, periphras. 
conj., 621. 

Necesse est w. subj., 564, n., 1. 

Necne, 315, 2, n. ; 316, 8; 650, 1 and 2. 

Nectar, quant, of increm., 706. 

NSdum w. subj., 559, 7. 

Needing, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

Nefas, indecl., 137, 2 ; w. supine, 635, 1 

Negatives, 655; w. potent, subj., 552; 
w. subj. of desire, 558; w. volit. subj., 
559 and n. ; in prohib. sentences, 561, 
4; w. quiB clauses, 595; w. particip., 
636,3; position, 678, 1. 

NegrlegrO, € in penult of perf. and p. 
part., 749, VIl. 

NdmO, use, 513, 1 ; w. quin, 595, 4. 

Nempe, first syl. sometimes short, 
688,3. 

NepOs, decl., 97. 

NSquam, indecl., 137, 3 ; compar., 
164, 2. 

Neque, 315, 1 ; 392, 5 ; 656, 4 and 5 ; 
657, 1 ; in prohibitions, 561, 4 ; w. sub- 
stantive clauses, 668, 6. Neque . . . 
neque, 666, 2 ; 657, 4 ; neque . . . et, 
et . . . neque, 657, 4. 



N6 . . . quidem, 666, 2 and 3. 
Nesci5 quia, qui, quot, 189, 1 ; 512, 6 ; 

651. 
Neu, see n6ve. 
-neuB, adjs. in, 347. 
Neuter, decl., 93; use, 188. 
Neuter, nom., ace, voc, plur., 76, 2; 

neut. by signif., 70; by ending, Decl. 

II., 82; Decl. III., 122 if.; Decl. IV., 

131; 132, 1. Neut. pron. or adj. as 

cognate ace, 409, 1; 412; w. part. 

gen., 442, 6; in pred., 394, 5; w. ger- 
und, 626, 1. O in increm. of neut., 

707. 
NSve, neu, 316, 6; in prohib., 561, 4; 

w. substan. clauses, 568. 6. N6ve 

. . . nSve, 656, 2. 
Ne-vis, ne-volt, 295, 3. 
Nex, defect., 141, 2. 
Nf, vowel long before, 749, 1. 
Ni, 316. 3; in condit., 574 ft. 
Night, Roman, divisions of, 756. 
Nihil, indecl., 137, 2; for n6n, 513, 3; 

w. quIn, 595, 4 ; Nihil aliud quam, 

nihil praeterquam, 388, G. Nihil 

abest, constr., 595, 1. 
Nihili, constr., 448, 1. 
NimlB w. part, gen., 443. 
Nisi, 316, 3; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; than 

or except, 516, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 

nisi si, 675, 7. 
Nitorw. abl.,476,3. 
Nix, decl., 107. 
N616. constr., 565, 2; 614, 2. N61i, 

nSlIte, in prohib., 561, 1. 
NSmen, 354, 3. 
Nominative neut. plur. in adjs., 129; 

Decl. II., a changed to a, 78, 7 ; 79, 1; 

Decl. III., 107, 6. Syntax of nom., 401 ; 

nom. for voc, 402, 2 ; in exclam., 421, 3. 
N5mine, constr., 456, 2. 
N6n, 655; in answers, 379, 1; w. 

potent, subj., 552 ; w. general neg., 

656, 1; position, 678. NQn quod, 
quIn, qu6, quia, w. subj., 588, 2; w. 
indie, 588, 2, n. N6n modo (sSlum) 
non, 656, 3 ; nQn s51um (modo, or 
tantum) . . . sed (v6rum) etiam, 

657, 4, N. 1. 
Nones, 754, I., 2. 
NSnne, 316, 8; 378. 

N6s = egro, noster = mens, 600, 2 ; 
noster = egro, 500, 3. 
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Nostras, possess, pron., 176, 4. 

Nostrftrum, nostrOrum « nostrum, 
175, 6. 

Nostrum, nostrl, use, 175, 2 ; 600, 4. 

Nouns, morphology, 62 ff.; gend., 65 £f. ; 
person and number, 72; cases, 73; 
decl., 74 £f. ; indecl., 137; defective, 
138 ft. ; heteroclites, 145 ; heterogene- 
ous, 147 ; verbal, 200 ; derivative, 
328 £f . Syntax, 387 ff. ; agreement, 
387 ff.; verbal w. ace., 408; general 
view of cases, 400; nom., 401; voc., 
402; ace., 403 ff.; dat., 422 ff.; gen., 
437 ff.; abl., 459 ff.; w. preps., 420; 
490 ; nouns used as adjs., 495, 3. 
Nouns, positions of modifiers of, 671. 

Novus, compar., 156. 

•ns, suffix, 328 ; decl. of nouns in, 106, 
2; lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3 ; 
749, 1. 

Nt, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

Nab«8, decl., 106. 

NabO w. dat., 424, 3. 

Nadus, constr., 465, 1. 

Nailus, decl., 93; use, 188, 1; 513, 2 
and 3 ; w. force of adverb, 49r, 1 ; w. 
quln, 596, 4; » nOn, 513, 3. 

Num, 316, 8; 378; in indir. quest., 649, 
2,2. 

Number in nouns, 72 ; in verbs, 199 ; 519. 

Numerals, 161 ff. ; adjs., 162 ff. ; sym- 
bols, 170 ; adverbs, 171 ; w. distribu- 
tives, 171, 2; in compounding numbers, 
171, 1. Numerals w. gen., 442; w. 
relat.,510,4. 

N\imquam followed by quln, 595, 5. 

NtlntiG, coDStr., 426, 5; nantior, 611, 
2, N. 1. 

Naper, compared, 311, 4. 

-nus, adjs. in, 347 ; 349; 355. 



O, o, sound, 10 ; qualit. changes of, 27; 
0, shortened, 39, 4 ; o-nouns and adjs., 
82; verbal nouns in 0, 334, 6. Nu- 
meral adverbs in 0, 171, 4. O, final, 
quant, of, 692, 1; 694; in increm. of. 
decl., 705 ; 707 ; of conj,, 711. 

6, interj., 317, 1, 2, and 5; w. ace., 421. 
O rf w. subj. of desire, 558, 5. 

Ob in compds., 374, 9 ; w. dat., 429. Ob 
W' acc.y 420, 2. 



Obeying^ dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Object, direct, 404 ; infin., or clause as, 

404, 3; omitted, 404, 4; indir. object, 

423 ; 424, 1 and 2 ; 434. Object clauses, 

564, 1; 5G5; 568, 2; 613. Position of 

obj., direct and indirect, 664, 2 and 3. 
Objective compds., ^2, 2. Object, gen., 

440, 2; w. adjs., 450 ff.; w. verbs, 

457. Objective modifiers, position of, 

672; 673. 
Oblique cases, 73^ 1 ; use of, 403 ff . 
Obllvlscor w. gen., 454 ; w. ace., 454,1. 
Oboediens w. two data., 433, 4. 
ObstO, constr., 568, 8. 
Obtaining f constr. w. verbs of, 566. 
5cior, compar., 155, 1. 
Octon&rius, 741, 3. 
5d, old abl. ending, 84, 1. 
Oe, sound, 11. 
Office t derivatives denoting, 344. Offices, 

names of, in abl., 486, 1. 
OhS, 317, 3; S in, 696, 3. 
Oi, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 34. 
-Ola, o in, 712, 9. 
OleO w. ace., 405, 1. 
Ollus, olla, = ille, Ula, p. 69, footnote, 
-olus, -ol\im, o in, 712, 9. 
Omission, expressions of, w. quin, 

595, 1. 
Omnis, gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3; w. 

part, gen., 442, 2 ; first syl. sometimes 
_ short, 688, 3. 

On in gen. plur. of Greek nouns, 110, 7. 
-Ona, nouns in, 349, 4 ; 5 in, 712, 4. 
OnerO, constr., 477, II. 
-5nl, 6 in, 712, 7. 

-Onus, nouns in, 349, 4; in, 712, 4. 
Open vowels, 7, 1. 
Opera, sing, and plur., 140. 
Oportet, w. subj., 564, II., 1; w. pres. 

infin,, 618, 2. 
Opposing, dat., w. verbs of, 426, ,1; 

constr. w. verbs of, 568, 8; 696, 2. 
Ops, defect., 142. 
Optative subj., 551, U. ; 558. 
Optimfites, decl., 106, 7. 
Opus, work, decl., 101. Opus, need, 

constr., 477, III., n. ; w. supine, 635, 1. 
-or, verbal nouns in, 333; gend^ of 

nouns in. 111; 113. 
-Or final in Plautus, 692, 3, K. 1. 
OrfttiO obllqua, see Indirect discourse. 

5rftti5 recta, 641. 
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Orbis, decl., 102, 4. 

Ordinal numbers, 162 fif. ; decl., 169; w. 

quisque, 515, 2. 
■Ot6 w, two aces., 412. 
Orpheus, decl., 110. 
Ortus w. abl., 469, 2. 
Os, osBis, o in, 691, 3. 
-08, -OS, decl. of nouns in, 97, 3; 101, 2; 

gend.. Ill; 113; decl. of Greek nouns 

in, 89; Greek neuters in os, 110, 9. 

58, OS, final, 692, 3 ; 699. 
Oscan dialect, 2. 
Ostrea, decl., 147, 2. 
-Osus, adjs. in, 346; 5 in, 712, 6. 
-5tus, 6 in, 712, 6. 

Ou, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 36. 
Ovid, versification, 747. 
Owing f constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
Oxymoron, 752, 12. 



P, euphonic, developed, 52, 5; assimi- 
lated, 53, 6 ; changed to m, 55, 4. 

Paene w. perf . indie, 538, 6 ; 583, 2. 

Paenitet, constr., 457. 

Palam w. abl., 490, 4. 

Palatals, 7; 8,1; 45. 

TalUa w. u in Horace, 701. 

"PangO, fi in pfictiim, 749, VII., n. 1. 

Panthas, voc, 89, 5 ; tlis in, 701. 

par, quant, of iucrem., 706. 

Parasitic u, 10, 3. 

Pardoning, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

ParSns, gen. plur., 106, 2, footnote. 

Parentage, expressed by abl., 467; 469. 

Parenthetical clauses in indir. disc, 
643, 3. 

Paries, es in, 698, 1. 

Paris, decl., 110. 

Paroemiac verse, 730, n. 

Particeps w. gen., 451, 2. 

Pars, sing, and plur., 140 ; in fractions, 
165; w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Participation^ gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 
w. verbs of, 458, 3. 

Participial system, 235; 253; often 
wanting, 261, 1 ; 272, 1 ; 275, 2 ; 280. 

Participles, 200, 4; agreement, 394, 1; 
395; 612; wanting, 302, 3; in abl. 
abs., 489, 7 ; as substantives, 494 ; 495 ; 
636, 2 ; in seq. of tenses, 548. Parti- 
cip. for infin., 613, 4. Syntax of par- 



ticip., 636 flP. ; for relat. clauses, 637; 
denoting time, cause, manner, means, 
638, I; condit., concess., 638, 2; pur- 
pose, 638, 3; for priu. clause, 639; w. 
negat., 636, 3; tenses of, 640. 

Particles, 303 ff.; adverbs, 304 ff.; 
preps., 312 fif. ; conjs., 314 ff. ; inter- 
jections, 317; use, 654 ff. ; use of ad- 
verbs, 654 ff. Interrog. particles, 
378 ff. 

Partim, 306, 1. Partim . . . partim, 
389,5. 

Partitive apposition, 393, 4. Partitive 
gen., 440, 5 ; 441 ff. ; substitutes for, 
444 ; as pred. gen., 447. 

Parts of speech, 61. 

Panim w. part, gen., 443. 

Parvus, compar., 154. Parvl, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1. 

Passer, decl., 99. 

Passive voice, 192. Passive used imper- 
sonally, 302, 6 and 7. Pass, of verbs 
which take two aces., 410, 1; 411, 1. 
Pass, constr., 518; 611. Pass, like 
middle, 517. 

Pater, decl., 99. 

Paterfamilias, 79, 2. 

Patrlals, 106, 5. 

Patronymics, 342. 

Pauci, defect., 144. 

Paupertas, pauperiSs, decl., 145, 6. 

Pause, caesural, 728 ; In catalectlc verse, 
729, 3 and 4. 

pax, defect., 141, 2. 

Peculiarities In conj., 238 ff. ; in seq. 
of tenses, 546 ff . ; In Roman calendar, 
755. 

Pelasrus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Pell6 w. abl., 463. 

Penalty, how expressed, 456, 3. 

Penat§s, decl., 106, 7. 

Pend6 In expressions of price, 448, 3. 

Penes w. ace, 420, 2 ; es in, 698, 2. 

Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 419, 2 ; 
484, 1. 

Pentameter, 729, N. 2 ; dactylic, 739. 

Penthemimeral caesura, 736, footnote 3. 

Penthemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Per In compds., 159, 1 ; 370 ; 374, 10 ; w. 
ace, 406. Per w. ace, 420, 2; denot- 
ing agency, 4(58, I^; denoting manner, 
474, 1, N. Per se, 504, 5 ; 509, 2. Posi- 
tion of per In adjurations, 676, 2. 
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Perceiving, constr. w. verbs of, 613 and 
4; 641. 

PercoDtor w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Perfect teuse, 196, 2; pres. perf. and 
histor.,197. Perfect system, 234 ; per- 
fect stem, 248 ff. Perf. w. pres. mean- 
ing, 299, 2 ; 538, 4. Syntax of perf. 
indie, 537 £f.; in temp, clauses, 602; 
603, U., 1; 605, L; perf. subj., 541, 2; 
in seq. of tenses, 543 ff . ; in condit., 
576, 1 ; 578, 2; 582, 2; 584, 2 and 3; in 
temp, clauses, 600, 1. ; 606, 1. ; in iudir. 
disc., 644, 1 and 2. Perf. infin., 617 ; 
620; to denote result of action, 620, 2. 
Perf. particip., 640; rendered by verbal 
noun, 636, 4 ; 640, 1 ; time denoted by, 
640, 1 ; w. habeO, 640, 2 ; to denote 
result, 640, 3; want of active, how 
supplied, 640, 4. Quant, of penult of 
dissyllabic perfs. and p. part., 715; of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic redup. 
perfs., 716. 

Pericles, decl., 110, 4. 

Periods, Latin, 685. Periods of Lat. lit- 
erature, 753. 

Periphrastic conjugations, 236 ft, ; pas- 
sive used impersonally, 302, 7; use, 
525, 1; 531; 621; in apodosis, 582. 
Periphras. fut. infin., 619, 2. 

Peritus w. gen., 451, 1; w. infin., 608, 4, 
N. 1. 

Permitting f gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

Person of nouns, 72; verbs, 190, 4; 519; 
in indir. disc., 645. 

Personal pron., 174 ff.; use, 600; reflex, 
use, 602 ; to denote residence, 500, 5 ; 
recip. use, 502, 1. Personal endings of 
verbs, 255. Personal constr. in pass, 
voice, 611, 1; 621,1. 

Personification, 752, 9. 

Persuaded, constr., 666, 6. 

Persuading, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2; 
subj. w. verbs of, 565. 

PerveniQ, constr., 418, 3. 

P6s, Ss in compds. of, 698, 1. 

Phalaecean verse, 745, 10, n. 2. 

Pherecratic verse, 745, 2, 4, and 5. 

Phonetic changes, 22 ff. 

Phonology, 4,1.; 5 ff. 

Phryx, decl., 110. 

Pisret, constr., 457. 

PingO, i in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Pix, defect., 141, 2. 



Place, derivatives denoting, 343. Place 
whither, 491, 1., 1 ; where, dat., 428, 4 ; 
abl., 483; 491, 1., 3; whence, 491, 1., 2. 
Adjs. of place w. force of adverbs, 
497,2. 

Plautus, quant, of syllables in, 690, 2; 
692, 3, N. 1, 2, and 3. Peculiarities, in 
versification, 741. 2 and 3; 743, 4, n. 2. 

Pleasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

PlSbB, quant, of increm., 708. 

Plenty, constr., w. verbs of, 458, 2; w. 
adjs. of, 477, II. 

Pienus w. abl., 477, n. ; w. gen., 477, 
II., 2. 

Pleonasm, 751, 3. 

Plerique, defect., 144. 

Pluperfect tense, 196, 2. Plup. Indic, 
539; in letters, 539, 1; in temp, 
clauses, 601 ; 602, 1 and 2. Plup. subj., 
541, 2; in subj. of desire, 558,1; in 
seq. of tenses, 543 ff. ; in condit., 578, 
2, N. 1 ; 579; 584, 2; in temp, clauses, 
600, n. ; 604, 2 ; 605, H. ; in indir. disc., 
644,2; 647. 

Plural, 72 ; wanting, 138 ; = sing., 138, 2 ; 
500, 2 ; w. change of meaning, 140. 

PlurimI, indef. number, 166, 3; gen. of 
price, 448, 1. 

Pias, decl., 127, 3; without quam,471, 
4. Piaris, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 

Poetical ace, 407 ; 409, 2 ; 416 ; dat., 419 ; 
4; 428; 429, 5 and 6; 431,6; gen., 442, 
2 and 3; 452; 458,4; abl., 466; 469,2; 
470, 1; 471, 5, 6, and 9; 485, 3; 489,4. 

PolHceor w. infin., 619, 1. 

POne w. ace., 420, 2. 

P5n6, constr., 418, 3. 

Por, insep. prep., 313 ; 376, 6. 

Portus, decl., 131, 2. 

POscO w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Positive, 149 ; wanting, 155 ; positiye for 
compar., 499, 3. 

Possession, derivatives denoting, 348. 

Possessive pron., 176; w. gen. in apposi- 
tion, 393, 6; forpred. gen., 439, 4; for 
subject, gen., 440, 1, N. 2; for object, 
gen., 440, 2, N. 2; w. rSfert and in- 
terest, 449, 1 ; use of , 501 ; reflex, use, 
602; w. infin., 615, 3; position of pos- 
sess., 675. Possess, compds., 372, 3. 

Possessor, dat. of, 430. 

Possible condit., 573 ; 676. 

Poss\im in condus., 683 ; w. pres. infin., 
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€18, 2. Facere nOn possum, fieri 

nOn potest, 595, 3. 
Post in compds., 374, 11 ; w. dat., 429. 

Post w. ace, 420, 2 ; to express inter- 
val of time, 488. 
PosteS., 310; in series, ()57, 4, n. 2. 

PosteS. quam or postefiquam, 316, 

1 : in temp, clauses, 538, 3 ; 602. 
Posterus, compar., 155, 2. 
Postis, decl., 102, 4. 
Postquam in temp, clauses, 602; w. 

perf. indie, 538, 3. 
Postr€m5 in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 
Postndi§ w. ace, 420, 5; w. gen., 446, 

5 ; PostridiS quam, 488, 3, n. 1 ; 602 ; 

S in, 696, 1. 
Postul5, constr., 456, 4. 
Potential subj., 551, I.; 552; in subord. 

clauses, 569 ; in clauses of result, 569, 

1 and 2; 570; in substantive clauses, 

571 ; in adversative clauses, 585, 1 ; 

in concess. clauses, 586, 1; in relat. 

clauses, 591 ; 592 ; w. quin, 594, II., 2 ; 

in questions, 642, 3. 
Potior w. gen., 458, 3; w. abl., 477, 1. ; 

gerundive, 623, 1. 
Potis, indecl., 137, 3. 
Prae in compds., 159, 1 ; w. dat., 429. 

Prae w. compar., 471, 5 ; w. abl., 490, 

2 ; 475, 5 ; quant, of, in compds., 687, 1. 
Praeditus w. abl., 476, 1. 
Praen5men, 354, 3 and 5. 
Praesertim w. cum, 598, 1. 
Praest5, constr., 471, 9. 
Praeter in compds., w. ace; 406; w. 

two aces., 413. Praeter w. ace, 420, 

2 ;. w. compar., 471, 5. 
PraetereS. in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 
Praeut, 316, 2. 
Preci, defect., 142. 
Predicate, 381, 2 ; simple, 382 ; complex, 

384 ; modified, 384, 1. Pred. nouns, 

382, 2 ; agreement of verb with, 390 ; 

case, 393; gend., 393, 1; verbs used 

with, 393, 8 ff. ; after infin., 612. Pred. 

adjs., 382, 2; after infin., 612. Pred. 

ace 410, 1 and 3; 622. Pred. dat., 

433,1. Pred gen., 439, 3 and 4; 447 fp.; 

of price, 448 ; w. rSfert and interest, 

449. Clause as pred., 564, II. Preds. 

compared, 613, 7. Position of pred., 

664; 682. 
Preparing t constr., w. verbs of, 607, 1. 
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Prepositions, 312 flF. ; originally adverbs, 
312, 1; 420, 4; insep., 313; 376; in 
composition, 374. Compds. w. ace, 406; 
w. two aces., 413 ; w. dat., 429. Preps, 
in expressions of time, 417, 1 ; 487, 1 
and 2 ; 488, 1 ; of place, 418, 2; 419, 
3; denoting /or, 424, 2; of agency, 
467. Preps, w. adjs., 435, 1, 2, and 3; 
w. case for object, gen., 440, 2, n. 1; 
= part, gen., 444 ; = gen. w. adjs., 453 ; 
= gen. w. verbs, 449, 1 , n., and 4 ; 455 ; 
456, 1, 3, and 4; of penalty, 456, 3; of 
separat., 461; 462, 1, 2, and 3; w. 
compar., 471, 5 ; accompaniment, 473, 
1 ; source, 467 ; manner, 473, 3 ; 474, 
1, N. ; cause, 475, 4. Cases w. preps, 
ace, 420; abl., 490; abl. or ace, 420, 
3; 490, 3. Preps, as advs., 420, 4; 
adverbs as preps., 420, 5; position 
of preps., 676. Preps, w. infin., 60i), 
2; w. gerund and gerundive, 628; 
629; 631. 

Presbyter, decl., 86, 3. 

Present tense, 196, 1. Present system, 
233. Present stem, 246 ff. Present 
indie, 532 ff. ; of gen. truths, customs, 
532, 2; histor., 532, 3; 602; w. iam 
dia, etc., 533, 1; in condit., 577, 2; 
578, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 600, I. ; 
603, II., 1; 604, 1; 605, I. Present 
subj., 541, 2; 544; 545; in condit., 
576, 1 and 2; 577; 578, 2; 584, 2 and 
3 ; in temp, clauses, 603, II., 2 ; 605, I. ; 
in indir. disc, 644, 1. Present infin., 
617; 618, 1. Present particip., 640; 
want of pass., how supplied, 640, n. 

Preventing^ constr. w. verbs of, 595, 2. 

Priapean verse, 745, 10, N. 3. 

Price, gen. of, 448 ; abl. of, 478. 

PridiS, locat., 134, n. ; w. ace, 420, 5; 
w. gen., 446, 5 ; pridie quam, 488, 3, 
N. 1; 602. 

Primary tenses, 198. Primary stems, 
323, 2. Primary derivatives, 324, 2; 
328. 

Primitive incept ives, 277, 1 ; 278. 

Primum, primQ, in series, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Princeps, decl., 96 ; w. force of adverb, 
497,3. 

Principal parts of verbs, 203 ; 230 ; 257- 
289. Principal tenses, 198, 1 ; in 
sequence, 543 ff. Principal clauses, 
386, 1; in indir. disc, 642; supplied 
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by partteip., 689. Principal elements 
of sentences, 381. Principal caesnra, 
728. N. 2. 

Prior, primus, 155, 1; w. force of ad- 
verbs, 497, 3. 

Priuaquam, 316, 1 ; in temp, clanses, 
G05. 

PrO, prOd, in compds., 374, 12; w.dat., 
429. Pro w. abl., 490, 2 ; w. ger., 629, 
1 . o short in compds. before f , 719, 1. 

Proceleusmatic, 7^, 2, n. 1. 

Proclitics, 17, 2. 

PrOclivis, compar.. 157, 2. 

Procul w. abl., 490, 4. 

PrOditur, constr., 611, 2, k. 3. 

PrOfirnStus w. abl., 469, 2. 

ProhibeO, constr., 464, 1; 568, 8; pro- 
blt>eor, 611, 2, n. 2. 

Prohibitions, imperat. in, 561, 1-3; snbj. 
in, 561, 2. 

Proinde, 307,5; 315,4. 

Prolepsis, 493. 

PrOxnittO, constr., 458, 4. 

Pronominal ad js., 188; 516. 

Pronouns, 172 ff. ; classes, 173; personal 
and reflexive, 174 ; possess., 176; 
demon., 177 ff. ; determinative, 180 ff. ; 
relat..l82; interrog.. 183 ; indef.,185ff.; 
special endings of, 179 ; correl., 189^ 
as subject, omitted, 387, 1 ; agreement, 
396 ff . ; w. two or more antecedents, 
398. Use of pers. pron., 600; demon., 
505 ff. ; determin., 508 ff. ; relat., 510 ; 
interrog., 511 ; indef., 512 ; gener. 
indef., 514 ff.; gen. relat. w. indie, 
525, 3. Prons. in indir. disc., 645; 
position of prons. , 675. Prons. brought 
together, 675, 2. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 10 ff. 

PrSnus, compar., 157, 2. 

Prope w. ace, 420, 2; w. perf. indie, 
538,6; 583,2. 

Proper nouns, 62, 1 ; plur. of, 138, 1. 

Propinquus, compar., 157, 2. 

Propior, proximus. 155, 1; w. ace, 
435, 2 ; w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Propius w. ace, 420, 5. 

Proportionals, 162, n. 2. 

Propriety, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
583. 

Propter w. ace, 420, 2; w. reflex, 
pron., 504, 5. 

PrSrsus in answers, 379. 



Prosody, 4, V. ; 686 ff. ; quant., 687 ff. ; 
versification, 720 ff.; figures of pros- 
ody, 733. 

Prosopopeia, 752, 9. 

PrOspiciO w. aoe, or dat., 426, 4, m. 

Protasis, 572. 

Prout, 316, 2. 

PrOvideO w. ace or dat., 426, 4, n. 

Proxime w. ace, 420, 5; w. dat., 436. 

Proximus, see propior. 

PrQdens, decl., 128; constr., 453,4; w. 
force of adverb, 497, 1. 

-pte, prons. in, 175, 6 ; quant, in ending, 
691, 1. 

Pudet, constr., 457 and 4. 

Puer, decl., 85. 

Punfifo, a in panct\mi, 749, VII., n. 1. . 

Purpose, dat. of, 425, 3; subj.of,568; w. 
quin, 594, II., 2; 595, 2; denoted by 
infin., 608; by gerundive, 622; 626, 5; 
627, 2; by gerund, 6^, 5; 627, 2; by 
supine, 633; 634; by particip., 638, 3. 
Position of purpose clause, 683, 3, n. 

Puta, a in, 695, 4. 

PutO w. gen. of value, 448; putor, 
constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 

PyritSs, decl., 81. 

Pythiambic stanza, 747, 16 and 17. 



Qu, sound, 12; changed to c, 55, 2; 

dropped, 58, 1. 
QuaerO, constr., 411, 4. 
Qu&Us, interrog., 184, 6. 
Quftlis, qu&liscumque, relat. adj., 

182,4; correls., 189. 
Quftlisquftlis, 182, 4. 
Quftli8Ut>et, 189. 
Qualitative phonetic changes, 24 ff. 
Quality, abl. of, 473, 2. 
Quam w. superlat., 159, 2; adverb, 306, 

3; conj., 316, 2; w. compar., 471, 1, 2, 

4, and 6 ; 499, 1, 2, and 3; w. subj., 570, 

1; w. infin., 643, 2. Quam pr6, 471, 

7. Quam si w. subj., 584. Quam 

quod w. subj., 588, 2. 
QuamditL, quam dia, 316, 1. 
Quamquam, 316, 4; in concess., 586, 

I., 1 and 2; in indep. clauses, 586, II., 

4; w.infln., 643,2. 
Quam vis, 316, 4; in concess., 586, II., 

1, 2, and 6. 
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QuandO, 316, 1 and 7 ; in caosal clauses, 
588. 

Quanddquidem, 316, 7. 

Quantitative phonetic changes, 37 ff . 

Quantity, 14; 687 ff.; hidden, 15,1; 749; 
signs of, 15, 4 ; varying in roots, stems, 
and suffixes, 325; in final syllables, 
692 ; in increments, 702 ff. ; in deriv. 
endings, 712 ; in stem syllables, 713 ff . ; 
in compds., 719. 

Quantumvls, quantumlibet, 316, 4. 

Quantus, relat. adj., 182,4; interrog., 
184, 6; correl., 189. Quanti, denot- 
ing price, 448, 1 and 4. 

Quantusvis, 189. 

Quilre w. subj., 591, 4 ; w. infin., 643, 1 ; 
@ in, 696,1. 

Quasi, 316. 2 ; w. quidam, 512, 5; w. 
subj. in condit., 581. I in quasi, 693 ; 
a in, 719, 4. 

Que, 315, 1 ; 657, 1 ; 691, 1 ; in series, 
657, 6, N. ; position, 677, 2. Idem . . . 
que, 508, 5. Que . . . que, que . . . 
et, que . . . atque, neque (nee) . . . 
que, &7, 4. 

Quercus, decl., 133, 2. 

Questions, 378 ; double, 380 ; potential, 
557 ; deliberative, 559, 4 ; repudiating, 
559, 5; in indir. disc, 642, 2 and 3; 
indirect, 649, 2; 650. 

Qui, relat. pron., 182; use, 510; in- 
terrog., 183 ff. ; use, 511 ; indef., 186 ff. ; 
use, 512. Qui w. indie, 589, I.; w. 
subj. of purpose, 590; w. subj. of re- 
sult, 591; w. subj. of cause, 592; in 
condit., 593, 1; in concess., 593, 2. 
Qui dicitur, qui vocfitur, 510, 7. 
Quod as adverb, ace, 510, 9 ; in re- 
strictive relat. clause, 591, 3. 

Qui, loc. of qui and quia, 182, 1 ; 184, 4. 

Quia, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 588 ; w. 
infin., 643, 2. A in quia, 695, 4. 

Quicumque, general relat., 182, 3. 

Quidam, 187, 3; use, 512; w. q\iasi, 
512, 5. 

Quidem w. pron., 500, 1 ; position, 677. 

Quids, quant, of increm., 708. 

Quicquid of persons, 510, 10. 

QuIUbet, 187,2; use, 514. 

Quin, 316, 6 ; w. indie, 594, 1. ; w. subj., 
594, n. 

Quinfirius, 757. 

Quippe w. relat., 592, 1 and 4; w. cum. 



598, 1 ; first syllable sometimes short, 
688,3. 

Quiris, quant, of increm., 709. 

Quis, interrog., 183 ff. ; use, 511 ; indef., 
185 ff. ; use, 512 ; correl., 189 ; w. quin 
clause, 595, 4. Quid, interrog. ad- 
verbial, 511, 5 

Quis = quibus, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Qulsnam, 184, 5. 

Qulspiam, 187, 1; use, 512. 

Quisquam, 187, 1 ; use, 513. 

Qulsque, 187, 4; use, 514 ff. ; w. plur. 
verb, 389, 3; w. nouns, w. prons., 442, 
4; w. abl. abs., 489, 8; w. suus, 503, 
4; 675,2. 

Quisquis, general relat., 182, 3. Quic- 
quid used of persons, 610, 10. 

Quitum, i in, 715, 1. 

Quivis, 187,2; use, 514. 

Qu6, 316, 5; 510, 11; w. subj. of pur- 
pose, 568 ; in relat. clauses, 589 ff . 

Quoad, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 603. 

Quod, 310, 7 ; in causal clauses, 588. 

Quod-clauses, 588, 3 and 4 ; restrictive, 
w. subj., 591, 3. 

Quoi, qu5iu8, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quom, 316, 1, 4, and 7. 

QuOminuB, 316, 5; w. subj. of purpose, 
568. 

Quoniam, 316, 7 ; in causal clauses, 588. 

Quoque, 315,1; 657,3; position, 657, 3; 
677; o in, 719, 4. 

Quot, quotus, relat. adjs., 182, 4 ; in- 
terrog., 184, 6; correl., 189. Quotus 
qulsque, 515, 6. 



B, sound, 12; as.similated,53,5; lost, 58, 
5. Stems in r, 99 ; geiid.. Ill ff. ; verb 
stems in r, p. part, of, 2*3, 2. Quant, 
of final syllables in r, 092, 2; quant, 
of e before r in increm. of conj.,711,2. 

Radix, decl., 98. 

B&strum, decl., 147, 4. 

Batum, a in, 715, 1. 

Rftvls, decl., 102, 2. 

-re = -ris, 240. 

Be, insep. prep., 313 ; 375, 6 ; in compds., 
375, 6. 

Reading, rhsrthmical, 732. 

Real condition, 573; 574. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 588 ; 592. 
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Reciprocal use of prons., 602» 1. 

Recollection^ gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

Becordor, constr., 455. 

BecOaO, constr., 5(>8, 8. 

Bed, re, 313; in compds., 375, 6. 

BedoleO, w. ace, 406, 1. 

Reduplicated prons., 182, 3 and 4; per- 
fect», 251; quant, of first two sylla- 
bles of trisyllabic red up. perfs., 716. 

Reduplication in pros., 217, 6 ; perf., 261 ; 
compds., 261, 4. 

Bdfert, constr., 449. 

Befertus, constr., 453, 5 ; 477, 11., 2. 

Redexive or Bfiddle use of verb, 407; 
416, 1. 

Refleziye pron., 174 ff. Reflex, use of 
prons., 602 ff.' 

Re/using f constr. w. verbs of, 568, 8; 
596,2; 607,1. 

Regarding J verbs of, w. two aces., 410; 
w. two dats., 433, 2; w. pred. gen., 
447. 

BdffnO w. gen., 458, 3. 

BeffO w. ace, 426, 1, N. 1; S in perf. 
and p. part., 749, VII. 

Relation, dat. of, 425, 4. 

Relative pron., 182; use, 510; general 
relat., 182, 3; correl., 189; original 
force, 399; construction, 399; attrac- 
tion, 399, 5; w. clause as anteced., 
399, 6 ; abl. of relat. ^ postquam, 
488, 3; w. adjs., 610, 4; position in 
sentence, 677. 

Relative clauses, = noun, adj., or parti- 
cip., 610, 6 ; moods in, 589 ff. ; w. volit. 
subj. of purpose, 690; w. potent, subj. 
of result, 691 ; denoting cause, 692 ; 
condit., 693, 1 ; concess., 693, 2; w. 
infin., (>43, 1; to characterize indef., 
or general anteced., 591, 1 and 2; after 
anus, sOlus, etc., 691, 5; after com- 
par. w. quam, 691, 6 ; after digrnus, 
indignus, idOneus, aptus, 591, 7; 
position, 683, 2, N. 

Relative and absolute time, 642 ff. 

Relieving, constr., w. verbs of, 462. 

BelinquO w. two dats., 433, 2; I in 
perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Beliqui facere, 447, 1. 

Rememheringy constr. w. verbs of, 464. 

Reminding, constr. w. verbs of, 456. 

Reminlscor w. gen., 461 ; w. ace, 
454,1. 



Repeated action denoted by imperfect 

indie, 534, 3 ; by c\im-clause, 601, 4 ; 

by plup. indie, 602, 2; by imperf. 

and plup. subj., 602, 3; by bistor. 

infin., 610, 1. 
Repelling^ dative w. verbs of, 427. 
Beperior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 
Bep58c0 w. two aces., 411, 2. 
Repudiating questions, 659, 5. 
BequlSs, decl., 146, 3; quant, of in- 

crem., 708. 
BdB, decl., 134. 
Residence denoted by personal pronouns, 

500,5. 
Resisting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Rest in catalectic verse, 729, 4. 
Be-stingruO, I in perf. and p. part. 749, 

vn. 

Restrictive clauses w. quod, 691, 3. 
Result, subj. of, how developed, 569, 1 

and 2; clauses of, 570; relat. clause 

of, 591, 2. Position of result clause, 

683, 3, N. 
Bdte, decl., 103, 2. 
BSx, decl., 98; as adj., 496, 3; quant. 

of increm., 708. 
Rhea, € in, 689, 2. 
Rhetoric, figures of, 752. 
Rhetorical questions, 642, 2. 
Rhythm in arrang. of words, 670. Early 

Latin rhythms, 748. 
Rh3rthmic accent, 724 ; series, 726. 
Rhythmical reading, 732. 
Bided w. ace, 405, 1. 
-rimus, a, \im, in snperlat., 152, 1. 
Rivers, gend. of names of, 68. 
BofirO w. two aces., 411, 2. 
B5ma, decl., 78, 4. 
Roman pronun. of Latin, 10 ff. Roman 

literature, 753; calendar, 754; 755; 

money, 757. 
Romance languages, derivation from 

Latin, 3. 
Roots, 318 ff. ; strong and weak, 327. 

Root stems, 323. Root words, 324, 1 ; 

327. Root verbs, 367. 
Bdstrum, sing, and plur., 140. 
-rs, decl. of nouns in, 106, 2. 
Ruber, decl., 85; 91. 
Rules of syntax, 662. 
Rtls, gend., 119, 2; constr., 419, 1; 

rare, 462, 4 ; rari, 484, 2. 
Butum, u ill penult, 715, 1. 
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S, sound, 12; unchanged, 50; changed 

to r, 50; 101, 1 ; assimilated, 53, 7 ; 54, 

2; lost, 58, 5; 59, 4; stems in s, 101. 

Decl. of nouns in 8, 106, 3 ; quant, of 

increm., 706; 707. Final syl. in 8, 

short before following consonant, 688, 

1,N. 2; 733, 1, N. 2. 
Sacer, com par., 156. 
Saepe, compared, 311, 4. 
Sa.1, sing, and plur., 140 ; defect., 141, 2 ; 

Si in, 691, 2 ; quant, of iucrem., 706. 
Saiat&riB, compar., 157, 2. 
Samiil8, quant, of iucrem., 709. 
SanciO, a in perf. and p. part., 749, 

VII. 
sane in answers, 379, 1. 
Sapi5 w. ace., 405, 1. 
Sapphic verse, 730 ; 745, 6 and 7; stanza, 

747, 2 and 3. 
Satis, compared, 311, 4; w. dat.,426, 1, 

N. 2; w. part, gen., 443; w. faciO or 

dice, 426, 1, N. 2. 
Satur, decl., 92, 1. 
Satumian verse, 748, 2. 
Satus w. abl., 469, 2 ; a in, 715, 1. 
Saying f verbs of, w. indir. disc, 641. 
Scidi, i in penult, 716, 1. 
SciSns, w. force of adverb, 497, 1 . 
Scilicet, 310, 1. 
-Bc6, inceptives in, 365. Vowel, long 

before 8c6, scor, 749, 1 and n. 2. 
Scrib5, constr., 426, 5. 
S§, insep. prep., 313; in compds, 375, 7. 
Second decl., 82 ft. Second conj . , 209 ff . ; 

260 ff. 
Secondary tenses, 198, 2. Secondary 

stems, 323, 3. Secondary derivatives, 

324, 3; 339. 
Secund\im w. ace, 420, 2. 
Secari8, decl., 102, 3. 
SSd = sS, 175, 6 ; sed, sS, insep. prep., 

313; in compds., 375, 7. 
Sed, 315, 3 ; 659, 1. N5n sdlum (modo, 

tantum) . . . sed etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 
SSdSs, decl., 106, 1. 
Seeming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447. 
Selling, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4; abl., 

478, 1. 
SSmentis, decl., 102, 3. 
Semi-deponent verbs, 224; 267; 283, 1. 
SSminecls, defect., 144. 



Semi- vowels, 7, 4 ; 44, 3. 

Senarius, 729, n. 6; 743. 

Senatus, decl., 131, 3. 

Sending, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2; 

gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 
Senecta, senectus, decl., 145, 6. 
Senez, decl., 107; compar., 158. 
Sentences, syntax of, 376 IT. ; classifica- 
tion, 377 ff.; simple, 377; compd.,377, 

2; 385 ; declarat., 377,3; iuterrog.,377, 

4; 378; imperat., 377, 5; exclam., 

377, 6 ; in indir. disc., 642. 
Separation, dat. w. verbs of, 428, 2 ; gen. 

w. adjs. of, 452, 2 ; abl. of, 461 ff . ; 629 ; 

emphasis produced by, 665, 4. 
SSpte, 175, 6. 
Septenarius, 741, 2. 
Sequence of tenses, 543; peculiarities, 

646 ff. 
Seqviitur, w. subj., 571, 1. 
Series, how begun and continued, 667, 4, 

N. 2 ; rhythmic, 726. 
Serving, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
SSscenti used indefinitely, 163, 2. 
SSse, 175, 5. 

Sesterces, 757, 2 and notes. 
SSstertium, 757, 2, n. 4. 
SSstertius, 757 and 2. 
Seu, 315, 2 ; 392, 5. 
Short syllables, 14, 2 ; 689. Short vowels 

in syllables w. hidden quant., 749, IX. 

andX. 
Shortening of vowels, 39. 
Showing, verbs of, w. two. aces., 410. 
Si, 316, 3 ; meaning, 575, 1 ; w. opt. subj., 

558, 5; in condit., 572 ff.; in indir. 

quest., 649, XL, 3; w. plup. indie, 5:W, 

2. Si Quidem, 574, 1. Si . . . sic, 

575. 1, N. 
-si in Greek dats., 110, 8. 
Sic, 308, 2; derivation, 575, 1, N. ; 654, 

N. 2. Sic . . . ut, 584, 5. 
Sicut, 316, 2 ; sicuti w. subj. in condit., 

581, 4. 
-Sills, adjs. in, 352. 
Silver age, writers of, 753, 4. 
-Sim in perf. subj., 244, 4; in adverbs, 

30(5, 2. 
Simile, 752, 1. 
Similis, compar., 152, 3 ; w. dat., 434, 2 ; 

w. gen., 435, 4, n. ; 451, 2, n. 1. 
Simple sentence, 377, 1; elements of, 

381 ff. ; arrang. of words in, 664. 
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Simul, 316, 1 ; w. abl., 490, 4; in temp, 
clauses, 602. 

Siinul ac, Bimul atque, atmulac, si- 
mulatque, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
538,3; 602. 

Sin, 316, 3 ; in condit., 574 ff. 

-sin in Greek dat. plur., 110, 8. 

Sine w. abl., 490, 2. 

Singular, 72 ; wanting, 139. 

Siquidem, 316, 3 and 7 ; 1 in first syl- 
lable 719 4. 

Sl8, stlltis = Bl ViB, 8l vultlB, 295, 3. 

SitiO w. ace, 405, 1. 

SitiB, decl., 102, 2. 

•«itO, frequentatives in, 364. 

Sit\im, iin,715, 1. 

SituB, defect., 141, I. 

Slve. 315, 2 ; 392, 5. SIve . . . sive. w. 
indie, 525, 3. 

Size, gen. of, 473, 2, v. 1. 

Skill, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 

Smell , constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

•bO in fut. perf., 244,4; frequentatives 
in, 3<V1. 

Socer, decl.,86, 3. 

S61, defect., 141, 2; 6 in, 691, 2. 

solum, nOn BOlum . . . Bed (verum) 
etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 

SOluB, decl.; 93; w. force of adverb, 
497, 1; gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3. 
SOlus qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

Sonants, 7 ; 8, 2. 

SontlB, defect., 144. 

Sotadean verse, 744, v. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 467 flP . ; 629. 

Space, ace. of, 417 ; abl. to denote inter- 
val of space, 479, 3. Summary of con- 
structions of space, 491, III. 

Sparing y dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Special constrs. w. gen., 445; 446; w. 
infin., 616. 

Species, defect., 141, 1. 

Specification, ace. of, 416; abl., 480 fif. 

Specimen, defect., 138, 4. 

Specus, decl., 131, 2. 

Speech, parts of, 61 ; figures of, 750 ff. 

SpSrO w. infin., 619, 1. 

Spirants, 7, 7 ; 44, 3. 

Spondaic line, 735, 3. 

Spondee, 721, 1. 

Stanzas, 730 ; 731 ; of Horace, 747. 

StatuG, constr., 418, 3; 565, 5. 

Statum, a in, 715, 1. 



Stem in decl., 74; stem characteristic, 
74,2; in Decl. L, 78,1; Decl. IL, 83, 1 ; 
Ded. in., 96, 1; 98, 1; 99, 1; 100, 1; 
101, 1; Decl. IV., 131, 1; Decl. V., 
134, 1. Stems of verbs, 203; forma- 
.tion of, 245 ff . ; classes of stems, 323. 
Stem vowel lost in compds. , 369. Stem 
syllables, quant, in, 713 ft. ; retained 
in inflected forms, 717 ; deriv. retain 
quant, of prim., 718. 

Sti«, 1 in penult, 715, 1. 

StO, e in Btetl, a in Btat\im, 715, 1. 

StrifiTlliB, decl., 102, 3. 

Strong caesura, 736, footnote. 

Strophe, 731. 

StruSB, decl., 106, 1. 

StruO, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Sub, BubB, in compds., 374, 13 ; w. dat., 
429. Sub w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 
3; w. ace. to denote time, 487, 2. 

Subject, 381, 1; simple, 382; complex, 
383; modified, 383, 2. Subject nom., 
387 ; pronom. subject omitted, 387, 1 ; 
indef. or gen., 388, 3; two or more w. 
one verb, 392; of infin. in ace., 414 £f. 
Infin. as subject, 609. Subject clauses, 
564, 2; 571, 1 and 2. Subjects com- 
pared, 613, 6. Position of subject, 
664; 682. 

Subjective gen., 440, 1 ; as pred. gen., 447. 

Subjunctive mood, 194 ; syntax of, 521 ; 

541 ff. ; tenses, 541 ff . ; seq. of tenses, 

542 ff. ; in indep. sentences, 551; in 
subord. clauses, 562; In substantive 
clauses, 564 ; in object clauses, 566 £f. ; 
potential,551,I.; 552; optative, 551, IL; 
558; volitive,551, HL; 559; subj. and 
imperat. in commands, 560 £f. ; subj. 
of purpose, 568; in conditions, 573; 
576 ff . ; 579 ; 587 ; in causal clauses, 
588, II. ; w. c\im, causal and concess^ 
597 ; 598 ff. ; w. cum temp., 600, 11. ; 
w. postquam, 602, 2, n. 2 ; 602, 3 and 
4; w. dum, etc., 603, IL, 2; 604; in 
indir. disc., 642 ; 643 ; in indir. clauses, 
649; in indir. quest., 649, 2. 

Subordinate conjuncs., 314, 2; 316. 
Subord. clauses, 386, 1; subj. in, 
562 ff.; in indir. disc., 643; 649, 1; 
position, 683. 

Substantive clauses w. subj., 563, 1; 

. 564 ff.; 571. 

SubB in compds., 374, 13. 
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Subter w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 3. 
Suffixes in decl., 74; in formation of 

words, 320 ff. 
Sui, decl., 175; use, 502; 603; direct 

and indirect reflex., 504. I in sib!, 

693. 
Suitable, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 

2; 435,1. 
Sum w. dat., 430; w. two dats., 433, 2; 

w. pred. gen., 447 ; 448 ; w. abl., 474, 3 ; 

in periphrastic conjs., 531; w. pred. 

adjs. in apodosis, 583, 3. 
Supellez, defect., 138, 4. 
Super in compds. w. ace., 406; w. dat., 

429. Super w. ace., 420, 3; w. abl., 

490, 3. 
Superlative, 149; irregular, 152 £f. ; 

wanting, 157; formed by mfiximS, 

159. Superlative w. part, gen., 442; 

w. abl. of diff., 479, 1; w. relat., 510, 

4; w. quisque, 515, 2. Meaning of 

superlat., 498. 
Superstes, w. gen. or dat., 451, 2, n. 1. 
Superus, compar., 155, 2. 
Supine, 200, 3 ; formation, 235, 2 ; constr., 

480, 1 ; in seq. of tenses, 548 ; syntax 

of, 632 ff. ; sup. in um, 633 ff. ; w. e6, 

633, 2; w. Iri, 633, 3; sup. in a, 635. 

Quant, of penult of dissyl. supines and 

p. participles, 715. 
SuppeditO w. ace, 405, 2. 
Supply, derivatives denoting, 346. 
Supr& w. ace, 420, 2 ; w. comparatives, 

471, 5. 
Surds, 7 ; 8, 2. 

-BuriO, desideratives in, 366. 
Sas, decl., 107. 
SuscipiO w. gerundive, 622. 
Suus, 176 ; use, 502 ; 503 ; w. qviisque, 

503, 4 ; 675, 2 ; direct and indir. reflex., 

504. 
Syllaba anceps, 720, 5. 
Syllabic caesura, 736, footnote. 
Syllables, 13 ; quant., 14 ff. ; 687 ff. ; post- 
tonic, 19; 24 ; final, quant, of, 691 ff. 
Synaeresis, 733, 3, n. 4. 
Synaloepha, 733, 1, n. 3 and 4. 
Synapheia, 733, 1, n. 4. 
Syncope, 733, 7 ; 750, 2. 
Synecdoche, 752, 4. 
Synesis, 389; 397 ; 489, 9; 503, 2. 
Synizesis, 733, 3. 
Syntactic compds., 371, 2. 



Syntax, 4, IV. ; 376 ff . ; sentences, 376 ff. ; 
nouns, 400 ff. ; adjs., 492; prons., 
500 ff. ; verbs, 517 ff. ; particles, 654 ff . 
Rules of syntax, 662. Figures of syn- 
tax, 751. 

Systems of the verb, 232 ff. 

Systole, 733, 6. 



T, sound, 12 ; changed to d, 52, 2 ; as* 
similated, 53, 1 and 3; lost, 59, 2. 
Stems in t, 97; geud. of, 122. T 
changed to s in supines and p. parti- 
ciples, 253, 1. Quant, of monosyl. in, 
691, 2 ; of final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Tace5, w. ace, 405, 2. 

Taedet, constr., 457. 

Taking away, dat. w. verbs of, 427. 

Talis, 178, 8; correl., 189. TftUs . . . 
qufilis, 584, 5. 

Tarn, 306, 3; meaning and use, 654, n. 2. 
Tarn . . . quam, 584, 5. 

Tamen, 315, 3; 659,1. 

Tametsi, 316, 4; iikconcess. 586, 1., 1. 

Tamquam, 316, 2; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; 
w. subj. in condit., 584. 

Tandem in questions, 378, 3. 

TansrO, & in tactum, 749, VIL, 1. 

Tantisper, 310. 

Tant5pere, meaning and use, 654, n. 2. 

Tantum abest ut, 570, 2. N5n tan- 
tum . . . sed (verum) etiajn, 657, 
4, N. 1. 

Tantus, 178, 8 ; correl., 189 ; w. interrog., 
511, 4. Tanti, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Tantus . . . quantus, 584, 5. 

-tas, derivatives in, 344 ; 345. 

Taste, constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

Teaching, verbs of, w. two aces., 411. 

T6d, 175, 6. 

Tegr5, S in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Temet, 175, 4. 

Tempers w. ace. or dat., 426, 4, n. 

Templum, decl., 83; omitted, 445, 2. 

Temporal eonjuncs., 316, 1. Temp, 
clauses w. cum, 600; w. postquam, 
etc., 602; w. dum, etc., 603; w. ante- 
quam and priusquam, 605; posi- 
tion, 683, 2, N. 

Tempus est w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. 

Tenses for incomplete and completed 
action, 196; prin. and histor., 198. 
Tense signs, 256. Tenses of indie, 
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526 «f.; sabj., Miff.; 654 ; 558, 1. 
8eq. of tenses, 543. Force of tenses in 
condit., 576, 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 
644. Tenses of infin., 617 ; of particip., 
640. 

Tenus w. gen., 446, 5; w. abl., 490, 2, 
M. 3; after its case, 676. 

-ter, adverbs in, 309; verbal nouns in, 
334; dec!., 99, 2; adjs. in, 351. 

Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
690, 2 ; 692, 3, N. 1, 2, and 3 ; 741, 2 and 
3; 743,4, N. 2. 

Terminational comparison, 151. 

.temus, adjs. in, 349; 355. 

Terrft, constr., 485, 2. 

Terribilis w. supine, 635, 1. 

Testis sum w. infin., 613, 3. 

TStS, 175, 5. 

Tetrameter, 729, n. 2 ; dactylic, 739, 2 ; 
trochaic, 741, 2 and 3; iambic, 743, 4 ; 
Ionic, 744, N. 2. 

Tetrapody, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Tetraseme, 720, 3. 

Tetrastich, 731, v, ' 

Thematic vowel, 212, footnote 1 ; 247 ff. 
Thematic verbs, 358. 

Thesis, 725. 

Thinking, constr. w. verbs of, 613 ; 641. 

Third decl., 94 ff. Third conj., 212 ff. ; 
268 ff. 

Threatening, dat. of verbs of, 426, 2. 

-tia, nouns in, 'M5. 

Tlbiir, decl., 108. 

-ticus, -ticiuB, adjs. in, 350. 

-tiSs, nouns in, 345. 

-tills, adjs. in, 352. 

-tim in adverbs, 306, 2. 

Time, ace. of, 417; abl., 486; 487; de- 
noted by preps., w. ace, 417, 1 ; 487, 2 ; 
w. abl., 487, 1 ; interval of time, 479, 
3; 488. Adjs. of time, w. force of 
adverbs, 497, 2. Time, absolute and 
relat., 542 ff. Time denoted byjparti- 
ciples, 638, 1. 

Times, constr., 667. 

T mes, or morae, 720, 1. 

-tlmus, adjs. in, .352. 

tlng6, tinfiruO, I in perf. and p. part., 
749, VII. 

-tinus, adjs. in, 355. 

-ti5, verbal nouns in, 333. 

TIs = tui, 175, 6. 

Titles, superlat. as, 498, 1. 



-tits, frequentatives in, 364. 
-tivus, adj. in, 350; i in, 712, 5. 
-to, frequentatives in, 364. 
-tor, verbal nouns in, 334; denomina- 
tives in, 334, 4; as adjs., 495, 3. 
Tot, denom. adj., 178, 8; correl., 189. 
T6tus, decl., 93 ; w. loc. abl., 485, 2 ; w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Towns, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 

491, II.; whither, 418; w. ad, 418, 4; 

whence, 462 ; where, 483. 
TrftdO w. gerundive, 622. TriUior, 

constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 
TrahO, fi in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Tr&ns in compds., 374, 14; w. ace., 406; 

w. two aces., 413. Trans w. ace., 

420,2. 
Transitive verbs, 190, 1; w. ace. and 

infin., 414; periphras. conjng. of, 621, 

1 and 3; gerund and gerundive, 626, 1. 
Trees, gend. of names of, 69 ; names of, 

in us, decl., 133, 2. 
TrSs, decl., 166. 
Tribrach, 721, 2. 
TribuO w. two dats., 433, 2. 
Tribus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 
Tricolon, 728, 2, N. 1. 
Trihemimeral caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Trihemimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 
Trimeter, 729, n.- 2; dactylic, 739, 3; 

iambic, 743 ; Ionic, 744. 
Tripody, 721, 2, N. 2. 
Triseme, 720, 2. 
-trls, adjs. in, 351. 
Tristich, 731, N. 
Trlstis, tristior, decl., 127; tristis w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 
Trisyllabic redup. perf., quant, of first 

two syllables, 716. 
-tiix, verbal nouns in, 334; as adjs., 

495,3. 
Trochaic verse, 729, N. 1 ; 740 ff. ; cae- 
sura, 736, N. footnote; dipody, 740; 

dimeter, 741; tetrameter, 741, 2; 

stanza, 747, 14. 
-trum, verbal nouns in, 335. 
Trusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Truths, general, expressed by pres. 

indie, 532, 2; by plup. indie, 539, 2; 

in condit., 578. 
Tt changed to st, ss, s, 52, 1 ; 253, 1 ; 

351,2. 
I Ta, decl., 175. I in tib!, 693. 
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-tadO, derivatives in, 344 ; 345. 

TuH, u in, 715, 1. 

-turn, derivatives in, 343. 

Turn in series, (J57, 4, n. 2. Turn . . . 

t\im, cum . . . t\im, 667, 4, n. 1. 
-turiO, desideratives in, 366. 
-tumus, adjs. in, 349; 365. 
Turris, decl., 102, 3. 
-tarus, a, una, derivatives in, 328. 
-tus, adverbs in, 309 ; deriv. nouns, 328 ; 

adjs. in, 316. 
-tils, derivatives in, 344. 
Tussis, decl., 102. 
Tate, tatemet, 175, 4. 
Tuus, pjssess., 176. 
Two aces., 410 ; 411 ; two dats., 433 ; two 

abls., 477, I., 2; two reflexives, 504, 

2; two interrogs., 511, 3; two gens., 

626,4; two negs., 656. 



U 

tJ, u, sound, 10; parasitic, 10, 3. U- 

nouns, 107, 2; 131; defect., 143, 1; 

U-verbs, 359 ; 363. Supine in a, 635. 

U final, quant, of, 692, 1; in increm. 

of decl., 705; 710; conj., 711 and 5. 

U as consonant, 733, 3, n. 2. 
Uber, decl., 129. 
Ubi, 308, 2; 316, 1; 510, 11; in temp. 

clauses, 538, 3 ; 602 ; in relat. clauses, 

589 if.; in clause w. infin. in indir. 

disc., 643, 1. i in ubi, 693. 
Ubicumque, ubiubi, p. 72, footnote 3. 
-ubus = -ibus, 131, 2. 
-acus, derivatives in, 330. 
-ad in abl., 131, 5 and footnote 3. 

-aerO, a in, 712, 2. 

TJi, sound, 11. Perfs. in ui, quant, of 

stem syllables, 714. 
-uis = -as, 131, 3. 
-ula, verbal nouns in, 335; dimins. in, 

340; u in, 712, 9. 
-ails, adjs. in, 348 ; a in, 712, 3. 
Ullus, decl., 93; use, 187, 1, n. 2; 188; 

513. 
Ulterior, ultimus, 155, 1 ; ultimus w. 

force of adverb, 497, 3. 
Ultra w. ace, 420, 2. 
-ulum, verbal nouns in, 335 ; dimin. in, 

340. 
-ulus, derivatives in, 331 ; 334, 6 ; dimin. 

in, 340; u in, 712, 9. 



-um in gen. plur., 80, 1; 84, 3; 102, 5; 
106,7. Nouns in \im, 338. Supine in 
um, 633; w. e6, 633, 2; w. Iri, 633, 3. 

Umbrian dialect, 2. 

Umquam ia interrog. sentence, fol- 
lowed by quin, 596, 5. 

-ana, a in, 712, 4. 

Uncertainty, expressions of, w. quIn, 
695, 1. 

Unclothing^ constr. w. verbs of, 407. 

Unde, of persons, 510, 11; in relat. 
clauses, 589 ff.; w. infin., 643, 1. 

Undertaking^ gerundive w. verbs of, 
622. 

-undus, -undi, 243 ; derivatives in, 328. 

UngrS, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 

Ungruis, decl., 102, 4. 

Uniony dat. w. verbs of, 428, 3. 

Unlike^ gen. w. adjs. meaning, 436, 4. 

Unus, decl., 93; 166; followed by abl. 
w. prep., or part, gen., 444, 1 ; gen. of, 
w. possess., 446, 3; w. qvdsque, 616, 
3; anus qui w. subj., 591, 5. 

-anus, -ana, nouns in, 349, 4; a in, 
712, 4. 

-uos = -as, 131, 3. 

-ur, decl. of adjs. in, 92, 1; gend. of 
nouns in, 122 ; 124. 

Urbs, decl., 105. 

Urging J constr. w. verbs of, 665, 4. 

-umus, adjs. in, 349. 

Ur5, u in ussi, 749, VI., 1. 

-us, nouns in, decl., 82 ff.; 101; 131; in 
as, 97, 4; quant, of increm., 710; 
verbal nouns in us, 333; 334, 6; 338; 
names of trees in, decl., 133, 2; neu- 
ters in, Decl. 11., 83, 10; gend., Decl. 
III., 115; 119; 122; 124; heteroclites 
in us and um, 145,5; heterogeneous, 
147; 148; as, us final, 602, 3; 701. 

Useful, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2; 
ad, 435, 1. 

Usque w. ace, 420, 6. 

Usus, constr., 477, III. and n. 

Ut, uti, 316, 1, 2, 4, 6, and 6. Ut w. 
subj., 568, 6; 562, 1 and N.; in repu- 
diating questions, 559, 5 ; w. subj. of 
purpose, 664; 566; W)8; w. verbs of 
fearing, 567, 1 ; w. subj. of result, 570 ; 
in concess., 686, II. ; w. relat., 692, 1; 
in temp, clauses, 602; w. infin. clause, 
643, 2. Ut nQn = nS, 568, 5. Ut si 
w. subj. in condit., 584. Ut . . . sic, 
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ut . . . Ita in comparison, 586, IL, 5 ; 

599,2. 
-ut, dec), of nonns in, 97. 
©ter, decl., 106, 6. 
Uter, decl., 93; 184, 2; oorrel., 189; 

use, 511, 2. 
Utercumque, uterlibet, uterque, 

utervls, decl., 93, 6. Uterque w. 

plur. verb, 389, 3; w. prpns., 442, 4; 

meaning and use, 516, 4 and 5. 
Ut nOn, 316, 6. 
Utinam w. opt. snbj., 558, 2. 
Utor w. abl., 477, 1. ; w. ace, 477, L, 1 ; 

gerundive, 623, 1. 
Utpote, 316, 7; w. relat., 592, 1; w. 

cum, 598, 1. 
Utrum, 315, 2, n. ; 380, 4 ; in indir. 

quest., 650, 1. 
Ut 81,316, 2; w. 8ubj.,584. 
.atU8, adjs. in, 346 ; a in, 712, 6. 
-uus, derivatives in, 331. 
-ux, nouns in, decl., 98. 



V, originally not distinguished from u, 

5, 4; sound, 12; dropped, 48, 1; 49; 

238. 
Vacuus, constr., 465, 1. 
Vae,w.dat., 421,4. 
Value, gen. of, 448 ; abl. of, 478. 
Valuing f pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447 ; 448. 
Vannus, gend., 87, 3. 
Variable vowel, 96, 2; 97, 2; 100, 1; 

101, 1 ; in compd. verbs, 231. 
Varieties of verse, 734 ff. 
Vas, decl., 145, 2. Vas, a in, 691, 3; 

quant, of iucrem., 706. 
VatSs, decl., 106, 1. 
Ve, 315, 2 ; 691, 1 ; position, 677, 2. 
V6, insep. prep., 313; in compds., 375,8. 
Vel, 315, 2; 392, 5; 658, land 2. Vel 

potius, vel etiam, 658, 2. 
Velars, 45 ; labialized, 45. 
Velim, vellem, in wishes, 558, 4. 
Velut, velut si, 316, 2; w. subj., in 

condit., 584. 
VeniO w. infin, 608, 1. Venit in men- 

tem, w. gen., 464, 4. 
Venter, decl., 106, 6. 
V6r, defect., 138, 4; quant, of increm., 

708. 
Verbal nouns, classes of, 332 ; denoting 



action, 333 ; agent, 334 ; means, 335 ff . ; 
w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. Verbal incep- 
tives,277, 2; 279. 

Verbs, morphology of, 190 ff.; classes, 
190, 1,2, and 3; voices, 191 ff. ; moods, 
193 ff. ; tenses, 196 ff. ; conjs., 201 ff. 
prin. parts., 202 ff. ; paradigms, 204 ff. 
comparative view, 218 ff.; deponent, 
222ff.; 257,1; 266; 281ff.; 283; 289 
semi-deponent, 224 ; 267; 283, 1 ; i- verbs 
of Con j. m., 225ff.; verbal inflections, 
230 ff. ; vowel changes in compds., 231 ; 
systems, 232 ff. ; verbal endings, 254 ff. ; 
classification of verbs, 257 ff.; incep- 
tives or inchoatives, 277 ff . ; 365 ; de- 
siderati ves, 288 ; 366 ; irregular, 290 ff. ; 
defective, 299; impersonal, 302; deri- 
vation and history of, 356 ff . ; root 
verbs, 357; thematic verbs, 358; with 
sufi^ io, 359; formation from nouns 
and adjs., 360 ff. ; a-verbs, 359, 1; 
360; e-verbs, 359, 2; 361; i-verbs, 
359, 3 ; 362 ; u-verbs, 359, 4; 363 ; fre- 
quentatives, 364 ; diminutives, 367 ; 
denominatives in icG and igrO, 368. 
Long vowel of pres. retained through- 
out, 749, VI. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 517 ff. ; verb omitted, 

388, 4; 642, 1; plur. w. sing, subj., 

389. Voices, 517; 518; person and 
number, 519; moods, 520 ff.; indie, 
523 ff. ; tenses, 526 ff. ; subj., and its 
tenses, 541 ff . ; seq. of tenses, 546 ff. ; 
subj. in indep. sentences, 551 ff.; 
imperat., 560 ff. ; subj. in subord. 
clauses, 562 ff.; final clauses, 568; 
result, 570 ; condit., 572 ff. ; concess. 
clauses, 586 ; 589 ; causal clauses, 
588; 598; relat., 589 ff.; temporal, 
600 ff. ; infin., 606 ff. ; gerunds and 
gerundives, 621 ff. ; supines, 632 ff . ; 
particips., 636 ff.; indir. disc., 641 ff.; 
indir. clauses, 649 ff. Position of 
modifiers of verb, 673. 

Vergil, versification, 747. 

VerO, 315, 3; 659, 2; in answers, 379, 1. 

Verses, 720; 727; name, 729; 730; varie- 
ties, 734 ff. 

Versification, 720 ff. Feet, 720; verses, 
720; 727; names, 729; 730. Figures 
of pros., 733. Varieties of verse, 734. 
Versification of principal poets, 747. 

Versus w. ace., 420, 2; position, 676. 
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VertO w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Vera, decl., 131, 2. 

VSrum, 306, 3; 315, 3; 659, 1. NCn 
sOlum (modio, tantum) . . . vSrum 
etiam, 657, 4, n. 1. 

Vescor w. abl., 477, 1. 

Vesper, decl., 86, 3. 

Vestrl, vestrum, use, 175, 2. 

Veto, constr., 665, 3; 642, 5; in pass., 
611, 2, N. 2. 

Vetus, ded., 128; compar., 156. 

Vicis, defect., 142. 

VidS, d in, 696, 2. 

Videlicet, 310, 1. 

Video w. c\im, 601, 4, n.; vldeor, 
constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 

Vir, decl., 86, 1. 

VirgrO, dec!., 100. 

Vlrtas, decl.,97. 

Virus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

Vis, decl., 107; quant, of increm., 709. 

Vocative, like nom., p. 21, footoote 2; 
decl., 83, 5; 83, 9; 89, 5; Decl. III., 
110, 2, 4, 6, and 9. Syntax of voc., 
402; voc. for nom., 402, 3; in excla- 
mat., 421, 2; position, 680. I final in 
Greek vocatives, 693; & in, 695, 2. 

Voices, 191 ff . ; meaning, 517 ff . 

Volitive subj., 561, HI.; 659; 564; 568; 
in relat. clause, 590. 

VolO w. two aces., 412; w. infin. or 
subj., 566, 2; 614, 2. Volens w. dat. 
of possessor, 430, 2. 

Volucer, decl., 126, 2. 

Volucrls, decl., 102, 5. 

•volus, compds. in, 369, 4; compar., 
153. 

Vostrum, vostrftrum, vostrOrum, 
175, 6. 

Vowels, classes of, 7 ; quantity, 15 ; in- 
herited, 20; vowel gradation, 21; pho- 
netic changes in, 23 ff. ; assimilation, 
31; lengthened, 37 flf. ; shortened, 39; 
lost, 40; developed, 41 ; contraction, 
42 ff. Variable vowels, 96, 2. Vowel 
changes in compds., 231. Thematic 



vowel, p. 96, footnote 1 ; 247 fif. ; vowel 
variations in roots, stems, and suffixes, 
325 ; 326. Stem vowel lost or changed 
in compds., 369. Final vowels, quant, 
of, 692. Final vowels elided, 733, 1 ; 
shortened in hiatus, 733, 2, n. Vowels 
long when they represent diphs., or 
result from contraction, 749, II. Long 
vowels of primitives retained in 
derivs., 749, III. ; in compds., 749, IV. ; 
in nom. sing, of nouns and adjs. in- 
creasing long in the gen., 749, V. 

Vulfirus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

-VU8, derivatives in, 331. 

W 

Wanty constr. w. verbs of, 458, 2. 
Watches of night, 756, 1. 
Weak caesura, 736, n. footnote. 
Will, subj. of, 551, III.; 559. 
Winds, gend. of names of, 68. 
Wishing, verbs of, in potent, subj., 656; 

w. subj., 565; 614, 1; w. infin., 614. 
Words, format, of, 318 ff. ; inflection 

and derivation, 320 ff.; arrang. of, 

663 ff. 
Writers, Latin, 753. 



X, sound, 7, N. ; dropped, 58, 3 ; nouns 
in, decl., 98; 106; gend., 115; 120. 



Y, in foreign words only, 5, 2 ; sound, 
10, 2 ; gend. of nouns in, 122. Y final, 
quant, of , 692, 1. 

Year, calendar of, 755. 

Ys, gend. of nouns in, 115; 119; final, 
692,3. 



Z, in foreign words only, 6, 2. 
Zeugma, 751, 2, n. 



PARALLEL REFERENCES 

SHOWING THE CORRESPONDING SECTIONS IN THE GRAMMARS 
OF 1881 AND 1898 



Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


Now 


1 


4 


38 


61 


69-98 


— 


2 


5 


39 


62 


99 


Ill 


3 


6-8 


40 


64. 


100 


112; 116 


4 


9 


41 


65 


101 ; 102 


113 


5 


10 


— 


66 


103; 104 


114 


6 


11 


42 


67-70 


105 


115 


7 


12 


43 


71 


106 


117 


8 


13 


44 


72 


107 


118; 119 


9-15 


10 footnote 2 


45 


73 


108 


120 


16 


14; 15 


46 


74; 75 


109 


117 


17 


16 


47 


76 


110 


121 


18 


17; 18 


— 


77 


111 


122 


— 


19-21 


48 


78 


112; 113 


123 


19 


22 


— 


78,7 


114; 115 


124 


— 


23 


49 


79; 80 


116 


131 


20 


37; 38 


50 


81 


117 


131, 2 and 3 


21 


39 


51 


82; 83; 85; 86 





131,5 


22 


24-30 


52 


83,5; 84 


118 


132 


23 


42; 43 


53 


82; 87; 88 


119 


133 


23, D. 


32-36 


54 


89 


120 


134 


— 


44^9 


55 


— 


— 


134,5 


24 


— 


— 


91 


121 


134, 2 and 3 


25 


31 


56 


95 


122 


134,4 


26 


— 


57 


96 


123 


135 


27 


40 


58 


97 


124 


136 


— 


41 


59 


98 


125-127 


— 


»; 29 


— 


60 


99; 100 


128 


i3r 


30 


51 


61 


101 


129 


— 


31 


60 


62 


102 


130 


138 


32 


52, 2, 3 


63 


103 


131 


139 


— 


54 


— 


104 


132 


140 


33 


55 


64 


105; 106 


133 


141 ; 142 


34 


63 


65 


102-105 


134 


143 


35 


56; 52,1 


66 


107; 108 


135-140 


145 


36 


67-59 


67 


107,4 


141-143 


147 


37 


60 


68 


109; 110 
444 


144 


148 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


145 


147, 5, n. 


203 


204 


261 


260 


146 


63 


204 


205 


262 


261 


147 


— 


205 


206; 207 


263 


262 


148 


90; 91 


'206 


208 


264; 265 


263 


149 


91 


207 


209; 210 


266 


264 


150 


91; 92 


208 


211 


267 


265 


151 


93 


209 


212; 213 


268 


266; 267 


162 


125 


210 


214 


269 


268 


153 


126 


211 


216; 216 


270 


269 


154 


127 


212 


217 


271 


270 


155-158 


128-130 


213 


218 


272 


271 


159 


137,3; 144; 146 


214 


219 


273 


272 


160 


149 


215 


220 


274 


273 


161 


150 


216 


221 


275 


273,1 


162 


151 


217 


225 


276 


276; 278; 279,1 


163 


152 


218 


226; 227 


277 


276; 278; 279 


164 


153 


219 


228 


278 


274; 276; 278 


165 


154 


220 


230 


279 


275 


166 


155 


221 


231 


280 


277 


167 


156 


222 


232-235 


281 


279 


168 


157; 158 


223-230 





282 


280 


169 


160 


231 


222; 229 


283 


281-283 


170 


159 


232 


223 


284 


284; 288 


171 


161 





224 


285-287 


285-287 


172 


162 


233 


236 


288 


289 


173 


162, n. 


234 


237 


289 


290 


174 


163-165 


235 


238 


290 


290-292 


175 


166 


236 


239 


291 


293 


176; 177 


167 


237 


240 


292 


294 


178 


168 


238 


241 


293 


295 


179 


169 


239 


243 


294 


296 


180 


170 


240 


244 


295 


297 


181 


171 


241 


254 


296 


296 


182 


172 


242 


256 


297 


299-301 


18:i 


173 


243 


— 


298 


302 


184 


174; 175 


244 


256,2 


299-300 


302,2 


185 


176 


245 


256,1 


301 


302,5 


186 


(177; 178 
180; 181 


246 


256,2 


302 


. 303 




247 


265 


303 


304 


— 


179 


248 


— 


304 


305-310 


187 


182 


249 


245 


305 


— 


188 


183; 184 


250 


246 


306 


311 


189 


185 


251 


247 


307 


312 


190 


186; 187 


252 


248 


308 


313 


— 


188 


263 


249 


309 


314 


191 


189 


254 


250 


310 


315 


192-194 


190 


255 


251; 262 


311 


316 


195 


191 ; 192 


256 


253 


312 


317 


196 


193-195 


267 


257 


313 


318 


197 


196; 197 


25« 


257,2; 258 


— 


319 


198-201 


198-201 


259 


259 


314 


320,1 


202 


202; 203 


260 


257,1 


315 


323 



446 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


316 


323,1 


365 


400 


414 


(463; 464; 466; 
1 477, m. 


317 


323,2 


366 


400, n. 


318 


323,3 


— 


401 





466 


— 


324-332 


367 


459 


415 


467-470 


319 


369 


368 


387 


416 


475 


319, notes 


321; 322 


369 


402 


417 


471 


320 


— 


370 


403 


418 


472 


321 


340; 341 


371 


404; 405; 409 


419 


473; 474 


322 


312 


371, 1, n. 


408 


420 


476 


323 


343 


372 


406 


421 


477; 481 


324 


344 


373 


410 





482 


325 


345 


374 


411 


422 


478 


326 


334; 335 


375 


412 


423 


479 


327 


333; 335; 336 


376 


413 


424 


480 


— 


337-339 


377 


407 


425 


483; 485 


328 


346 


378 


416 


426 


484 


329 


347 


379 


417 


427 


491, 1. 


330 


348 


380 


418; 419 


428 


491, XL 


— 


34&^2 


381 


421 


429 


486; 487 


331 


353 


382 


423 


430 


488 


332 


340 


383 


422 


431 


489 


333 


328,5; 329 


384 


424; 425 


432 


420; 490 


334 


355 


385 


42&428 


433 


420 


— 


356-359 


386 


429 


434 


490 


335 


360-363 


387 


430 


435 


420,3; 490,3 


336 


364 


388 


431 


436 


312 


337 


365 


389 


432 


437 


490,4 


338 


366 


390 


433 


438 


394 


339 


367 


391 


434; 435 


439 


395 


— 


368 


392 


436 


440 


492; 493; 497 


340; 341 


369 


393 


437 


441 


494; 496 


— 


370; 371 


394 


438 


442 


496 


342; 343 


372 


395 


439 


443 


497 


344 


373-375 


396 


440 


444 


498; 499 


346 


376 


397 


440,5; 441-444 


445 


396-399 


346 


377 


398 


445; 446 


446 


500 


347 


377,1 


399 


450-452 


447 


501 


348 


386 


400 


453 


448 


502 


349 


*377,2; 385 


401 


439 


449 


503; 504 


350 


377,3 


402; 403 


447 


450 


506-507 


351 


377,4; 378 


404 


448 


451 


508 


352 


379 


405 


448,4 


452 


509 


353 


380 


406 


449; 454; 457 


453 


510 


354 


377,5 


407 


454 


454 


511 


355 


377,6 


— , 


455 


455 


512 


356; 357 


381 


408 


449 


456 


512,4and5 


358 


382 


409 


456; 457 


457 


513 


359 : 


383 


410 


458^ 


458 


514; 515 


360 


382 


411 


459 


459 


516 


361 ; 


384 


— 


460 


460 


388 


362; 363 . 


393 


412 


461; 462 


461 


389 


364 . 


393,4 


413 


461; 467; 475 


469 


- 390; 391 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


463 


392 


507 


573 


549 


637-639 




517 


508 


674; 576 


550 


640 


464; 465 


518 


609 


576; 577 


651 


664 


466 


632 


— 


578 


552 


655 


467 


532; 533 


610 


579 


563 


656 


468 


534 


511 


580-583 


554 


657-<)61 


469 


634; 636 


512 


583,4 


555 


661, n. 


470 


536 


513 


584; 687 


556; 557 


— 


471 


537; 638 


514 


— 


558 


6^ 


472 


639 


516 


585; 586; 593,2 


559 


663 


473 


540 


615, m 


1 599 


560 


664 


474 


520; 523 


n. 4 


661 


665 


475 


624 


516 


588 


562 


666 


476 


626 


— 


589 


563 


667 





626-631 


617 


592; 598; 599 


664 


668 


477 


521 


518 


602 


— 


669; 670 





522 


519 


603; 604 


566 


671 


478 


641 


520 


605 


566 


672 


479 


641,2 


621 


600; 601 


567 


673 


480 


641,3 


522 


641 


568 


674 


481 


541,2 


523 


642 


569 


675-680 


482 


541, 2 and 3 


524 


643 


670 


681 





542 


525 


644 


571 


«82 


483 


559 


526 


645 


572 


683 


484 


658; 559 


527 


646-648 


— 


684 


485 


652 


528 


649 


573 


685 


486 


553-557 


629 


649; 652 


574 


686 


487 


560 


530 


653 


575 


— 


488; 489 


661 


631 


— 


576 


687; 688 





562; 563 


532 


606 


577 


689 


490; 491 


643 


533 


607; 608 


678 


690 





544 


— 


609 


579 


691 


492 


645,1. 


634 


414; 611 


580 


692 


493 


, 545, II. 


534, n. 


242 


581 


693-701 


494 


545, 1, and II. 


536 


613; 614 


582 


702 


495 


646-550 


536 


415; 610; 612 


583 


703 





551 


537 


617-620 


684 


704 


496 


541,2 


538 


616 


585 


705-710 


497 


568; 590 


539 


616 


686 


711 





569 


640 


(564; 571; 688, 
\ 3;651, 1 


587 


712 


498 


564, 1.; 565-^7 


688 


713 


499 


(565,2; 564, II. 
i andlll.; 568,5 


541 


624 


689 


714 


542 


625-631 


590 


715 


600 


570; 591 


543 


621 


691 


716 


501 


571 


543, n. 


623 


692 


717 


502 


670 


544 


625-631 


693 


718 


503 


591 


644,2, 


} 622 


594 


719 





594,1. 


n.2 


595 


— 


504 


594, n. ; 695 


545 


632 


596 


720 


505 


596 


546 


633; 634 


597 


721 


__ 


597 


547 


636 


598 


722; 723 


506 


572 


548 


636 


599 


724 



448 
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Old 


New 


Old 


New 


Old 


New 


600 


725 


«17 


739, 3 


632; 633 





— 


726 


618 


740 


634; 635 


750 


001 


727 


619 


741 


636 


751 


002 


728 


620 


741,2 


637 


762 


003 


729 


621 


742 


638 


1-3 


00ft 


730 


622 


743 


639; 640 


753 


605 


720.5 


623 


743,2 


641; 642 


754 


006 


731 


62ft 


743,3 


643 


766 


607 


732 


625 


743,4 


644 


(755, notes 
} and 2. 


606 


733 


626 


744 


609 


73ft 


627 


745 


645 


756 


610 


735 


628 


745, 1-10 


646; 647 


757 


611 


736 


629 


745, 10. notes 
2 and 3. 


648 


— 


612 


737 


649 


354 


613 


738 


— 


746 


650 


768 


614 


739 


630 


747 


651 


749 


615 


739,1 


631 


747, 1-19 






616 


739,2 


— 


748 
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